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CALENDAR 

1916 

Spring  Recess,  April  20,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m.  to  April  25,  Tuesday, 

8  a.  m. 

May  29,  Monday,  8  a.  m.        ) 

>  Final  Examinations. 
June    2,  Friday,  4 :30  p.  m.    ) 

June  4,  Sunday,  to  June  8,  Thursday — Commencement. 

SUMMER   VACATION. 

Sept.  19,  Tuesday,  9  a.  m.    — First  Semester  begins :  Registration  of 

new  students. 

Sept.  20,  Wednesday,  9  a.  m. — Registration. 

Sept.  20,  Wednesday,  — Conservatory  of  Music ;  Lessons  begin. 

Sept.  21,  Thursday,  8  a.  m. — Recitations  begin  in  the  College. 

Thanksgiving  Recess,  Nov.  29,  4:30  p.  m.,  to  Dec.  4,  8  a.  m. 

Christmas  Recess  begins  Dec.  22,  Friday,  at  4:30  p.  m. 

1917 

Christmas  Recess  closes  Jan.  9,  Tuesday,  at  8  a.  m. 

Jan.  29,  Monday,  8  a.  m.        ) 

\  Mid-year  Examinations. 
Feb.    2,  Friday,  4  :30  p.  m.    ) 

Feb.  5,  Monday,  9  a.  m.  — Second  Semester  begins :  Registration. 
Feb.  6,  Tuesday,  8  a.  m.  — Recitations  for  second  semester  begin. 
Feb.  15,  Thursday  — Founders'  Day. 

Spring  Recess,  April  5,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m.,  to  April  10,  Tuesday, 

8  a.  m. 

June  13,  Wednesday  — Commencement. 
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TRUSTEES. 


Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President      Galesburg 
George  A.  Lawrence,  LL.  D.,  Vice  President  Galesburg 

Alvah  S.  Green,  B.  S.,  Secretary  Galesburg 

Hon.  Clark  E.  Carr,  LL.  D.  Galesburg 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  LL.  D.  Chicago 

Rev.  James  A.  Adams,  D.  D.  Chicago 

Samuel  S.  McClure,  Litt.  D.  New  York  City 

Fletcher  C.  Rice  Chicago 

Benjamin  Franklin  Arnold  Galesburg 

John  B.  Brown,  A.  M.  Monmouth 

John  H.  Finley,  LL.  D.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Brown  Chicago 

George  W.  Gale  Galesburg 

Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  A.  B.  Oregon 

Philip  S.  Post,  A.  B.  Chicago 

Charles  O.  Lewis  Galesburg 

John  P.  Wilson,  LL.  D.  Chicago 

*Victor  E.  Bender,  M.  S.  Springfield 

Rev.  Stuart  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.  Galesburg 

Rev.  J.  Percival  Huget,  D.  D.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Clyde  R.  Joy.  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Thomas  R.  Willard,  Litt.  D.  Galesburg 

Edward  R.  Drake  ?  y  Galesburg 

James  C.  Simpson  'lA      Galesburg 


Executive  Committee 

Thomas  McClelland,  Chairman 


Clark  E.  Carr 
Benjamin  F.  Arnold 
Thomas  R.  Willard 
George  W.  Gale 
Charles  O.  Lewis 


Alvah  S.  Green 
Rev.  Stuart  M.  Campbell 
Edward  R.  Drake 
James  C.  Simpson 


Kellogg  D.  McClelland,  Treasurer 
Edwin  M.  Dunn,  Business  Manager. 


*  Deceased. 


THE  COLLEGE. 


The  Faculty. 

Thomas  McClelland,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  656  N.  Prairie  St. 

President 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1875;  A.  M.,  1883;  D.  D.,  Tabor  College, 
1891;  LL.  D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1905;  LL.  D.,  Grinnell  College, 
1915;  divinity  student,  Oberlin,  1875-76;  Assistant  Principal,  Den- 
mark Academy,  1876-78;  student  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1878- 
79;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1879-80;  graduate,  Andover,  1880; 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Tabor  College,  1880-91;  President  Pacific 
University,  1891-1900;  President  Knox  College,  1900 — . 

Thomas  R.  Willard,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.  704  N.  Cherry  St. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  German;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1866;  A.  M.,  1869;  B.  D.,  Andover,  1870; 
Litt.  D.,  Knox  College,  1912;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Knox 
Academy,  1866-67;  divinity  student,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
1867-68;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1868-1870;  Instructor  in 
Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Knox  College,  1871-72;  student  of  Greek  and 
German,  University  of  Leipzig,  1873-75;  Professor  of  Greek  and 
German,  Knox  College,  1875-1903;  Professor  of  German,  1903-1912; 
Emeritus  Professor  of  German,   1912 — . 

William  Edward  Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.        1225  N.  Cherry  St. 

Professor  of  English  Literature;  Dean  of  the  College 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1883;  Ph.  D.,  Strassburg,  1888;  Litt.  D., 
Brown  University,  1911;  Assistant  in  Providence  (R.  I.)  High  School, 
1883-85;  student,  Universities  of  Berlin  and  of  Strassburg,  1885-88; 
Instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University,  1888-89;  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Instructor  in  German,  Knox  College,  1889-1903; 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  1903 — . 

Herbert  Eugene  Griffith,  B.  S.  1527  N.  Cherry  St. 

Cornelia  H.  Dudley  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Registrar. 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1892;  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
Moline  (111.)  High  School,  1892-94;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Oak 
Park  (111.)  High  School,  1894-96;  graduate  student  in  Chemistry, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1896-97;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Knox 
College,    1897—. 
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George  Tucker  Sellew,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  833  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.  B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1889;  A.  M.,  1892;  Ph.  D,  Tale 
University,  1898;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Galesville,  Wis.,  1889-90; 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Ohio  Military  Academy,  1890-92;  In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1892-93;  1894-96; 
graduate  student  in  Mathematics,  Cornell  University,  1893-94;  grad- 
uate student,  Yale  University,  1896-98;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Tale  University,  1898-99;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Knox  College, 
1899—. 

Aladine  Cummings  Longden,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.         643  W.  North  St. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 

A.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1881;  A.  M.,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University,  1900;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  State  Normal 
School,  Westfield,  Mass.,  1888-97;  graduate  student  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1897-98;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1898-99;  graduate  student  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1899-1900;  Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1900- 
01;   Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,   Knox   College,   1901 — . 

William  Longstreth  Raub,  Ph.  D.  675  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor1  of  Philosophy;   Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1893;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Strassburg, 
1901;  Pope  Fellow  in  Physics,  Walker  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and 
Assistant  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  Amherst  College,  1893-94; 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Walker  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Am- 
herst College,  1894-95;  student,  University  of  Berlin,  1895-96;  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg,  1896-97;  1899-1901;  University  of  Paris,  1897- 
98;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Knox  College,  1902 — . 

Henry  Ware  Read,  A.  M.  Willows,  Cal. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1875;  A.  M.,  1878;  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  Knox  Academy,  1875-91;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Knox 
College,  1891-1905;  Professor  of  Greek,  1905-07;  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Greek,  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  1907 — . 

Grace  A.  Stayt,  Ph.  B.  Whiting  Hall. 

Dean  of  Women,  Instructor  in  English 
Ph.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1891;  Instructor  in  English,  Lo- 
gan College,  Russellville,  Ky.,  1891-93;  Instructor  in  English,  Prince- 
ton, (111.)  High  School,  1893-97;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1897-99;  Instructor  in  English,  Davenport,  (la.)  High  School, 
1899-1903;   Dean   of  Women,   Knox   College,   1903 — . 
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William  Prentiss  Drew,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  142  Garfield  Ave. 

Bascom  Professor  of  Latin 
A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1897;  B.  D.,  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1899;  A.  M.,  University  of  California,  1903;  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  Williamette  University,  1899-1902;  1903-06;  graduate  stu- 
dent, Assistant  in  Latin,  Reader  in  Greek,  University  of  California, 
1902-03;   Bascom  Professor  of  Latin,   Knox   College,   1906 — . 

John  Leonard  Conger,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  585  Jefferson  St. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1904;  A.  M.,  1905;  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1907;  Peter  White  Fellow  in  History,  University 
of  Michigan,  1904-05;  Fellow  in  American  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1905-06;  Assistant  in  American  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1906-07;  Professor  of  American  History,  University  of  Illinois 
Summer  Sessions  of  1909  and  1910;  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Michigan,  Summer  Session,  1911;  Professor  American  History, 
University  of  Washington,  Summer  Session,  1912;  Professor  Polit- 
ical Science,  University  of  Michigan,  Summer  Session,  1914;  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Political  Science,  Knox  College,  1907 — . 

Dwight  Everett  Watkins,  A.  M.  1238  N.  Prairie  St. 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M.,  1908;  Principal,  High 
School,  Union  City,  Mich.,  1901-03;  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  1903-04;  Instructor  in  English  and  Oratory,  Michigan  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.,  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking,  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio,  1906-08;  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking  and  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Knox  College,  1908 — . 

Frank  U.  Quillin,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  190  S.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1903;  A.  M.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1905;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1910;  Instructor  in  Latin 
in  High  School  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  1903-04;  Instructor  in  History 
at  Winona  Academy,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  1905-06;  Principal  of 
High  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  1906-12;  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  Knox  College,  1912 — . 

Benjamin  H.  Grave,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.  946  E.  South  St. 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1903;  M.  S'.,  Carleton  College,  1906;  Ph.  D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1910;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  Carleton 
College,  1904-06;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Earlham  College, 
1908-09;  Fellow  in  Zoology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1909-10;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Wyoming,  1910-11;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Wyoming,  1911-12;  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  University  of  Wyoming,  1912-13;  Professor  of 
Biology,  Knox  College,  1913 — . 
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James  Andrew  Campbell,  A.  M.  1400  N.  Prairie  St. 

Professor  of  German 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M.,  1906;  Teacher  of 
German  and  English,  Central  High  School,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  1901-03; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Michigan,  1905-06;  Instructor  in 
German,  University  of  Kansas,  1906-07;  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, University  of  Kansas,  1907-14;  American  Exchange  Teacher  to 
Prussia,   1908-09;   Professor  of  German,   Knox  College,   1914 — . 

James  Sterenberg,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  537  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Biblical  Literature 

A.  B.,  Hope  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1897; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Munich,  1907;  graduate  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1896;  graduate  student,  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
1896-97;  pastor,  Second  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Orange  City, 
Iowa,  1897-99;  New  Testament  Fellow,  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1899-1900;  student,  University  of  Leipzig,  1899-1902;  Univer- 
sity of  Halle-Wittenberg,  1902;  Professor  of  Greek,  Bellevue  College, 
1903-1909;  student  University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  1906-07;  Univer- 
sity of  Munich,  1907;  Rutan  Professor  of  Latin,  Olivet  College, 
1909-14;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Biblical  Literature,  Knox  College, 
1914—. 

Jessie  Rosette  Holmes,  B.  S.,  M.  L.  Park  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Librarian 
Graduate  Knox  College  Literary  Course,  1885;  Instructor  in  His- 
tory, Yankton  College,  1886-87;  B.  S.,  Knox  College,  1891;  student 
Cornell  University,  1891-92,  1895;  M.  L.,  Cornell,  1893;  Instructor  in 
History,  Knox  College,  1887-1904;  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Librarian,  Knox  College,  1909 — . 

Mabel  Heren,  M.  S.  Park  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1904;  M.  S.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1907;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Marshfield  (Wis.)  High  School, 
1904-06;  graduate  student  In  Mathematics,  Northwestern  University, 
1906-07;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Knox  College,  1907-1912;  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Mathematics,  Knox  College,  1912 — . 

*Mildred  Mary  Tibbals,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English   Literature 
A.    B.,    Pacific   University,    1901;    A.    M.,    Wellesley   College,    1904; 
Instructor  in  English,  Salt  Lake  City  High  School,  1904-06,   1908-09; 
Instructor  In   English,   Knox   College,    1909-1911;    Assistant   Professor 
of  English  Literature,  Knox  College,   1911 — . 

*  Absent  on  leave,  1915-1916. 
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Jean  Neville  Campbell,  A.  M.  509  S.  West  St. 

Instructor  in  French 

A.  B.,  Washburn  College,  1909;  A.  M.f  University  of  Kansas,  1910; 
Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  Washburn  College,  1910-12;  In- 
structor in  French  and  Spanish,  Hiram  College,  1912-13;  student, 
University  of  Grenoble,  France,  Summer  Session,  1913;  student,  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  1913-14;  Instructor  in  French,  Knox  College,  1914 — . 

Alice  Willard,  A.  M.  704  N.  Cherry  St. 

Instructor  in  French  and  Chemistry 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1902;  A.  M.,  Knox  College,  1908;  Instructor 
in  French  and  Chemistry,  Knox  College,  1915 — . 


Rebecca  Park  Lawrence,  A.  M.  590  N.  Prairie  St. 

Instructor  in  History  and  English 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College,  1913;  A.  M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1915;  Assist- 
ant in  History,  Knox  College,  1913-1914;  graduate  student,  Radcliffe 
College,  1914-1915;  Instructor  in  History  and  English,  Knox  College, 
1915—. 

Catharine  S.  Paine,  A.  B.  Whiting  Hall. 

Director  of  Physical   Training  for  Women 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1914;  Physical  Director  of  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Elyria,  Ohio,  1914;  Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women,  Knox 
College,  1914—. 

M.  Max  Goodsill,  B.  S.  401  N.  Prairie  St. 

Instructor  in  Journalism 

B.  S.,  Knox  College,  1912;  Instructor  in  Journalism,  Knox  College, 
1915—. 

Leo  Carter  DeTray,  B.  S.  227  Maple  Ave. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics 

B.  S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908;  Assistant  Coach,  University  of 
Chicago,  1908;  Director  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  Witten- 
berg College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  1909-10;  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing and  Athletics,  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas,  1910-12;  Director  of 
Athletics,  University  of  Mississippi,  1913;  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing and  Athletics,  Knox  College,  1915 — . 
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Frederick  Arnold  Middlebush,  A.  M.  513  W.  South  St. 

Instructor  in  History  and  Government 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1914;  Instructor  in  Public  Schools,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1911-1912; 
Assistant  in  European  History  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  1913- 
1914;  Teaching  Assistant  in  American  History  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  1914-1915;  Instructor  in  American  History,  Western  State 
Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  summer  of  1915;  Instructor  in 
History  and  Political  Science,  Knox  College,  1915 — . 

Helen  D.  Painter,  A.  B.  623  N.  Prairie  St. 

Instructor  in  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1910;  Assistant  in  Rhetoric,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1910-11;  Instructor  in  English,  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
High  School,  1911-13;  Instructor  in  English,  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
High  School,  1913-15;  Instructor  in  English,  Knox  College,  1915 — . 

Edith  Hogue,  A.  M.  513  E.  Losey  St. 

Instructor   in   German 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1908;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University, 
1913;  Professor  of  German,  Southwestern  College,  1908-12;  student, 
University  of  Marburg,  summer  1911;  student,  Columbia  University, 
1912-13;  student,  University  of  Berlin,  1913-14;  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man,  Knox   College,   1915 — . 

Fern  Bailey,  B.  S.  833  N.  Academy  St. 

Instructor  in   Mathematics 

B.  S.,  Knox  College,  1910;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Marceline 
(Mo.)  High  School,  1910-13;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Assistant 
in  English,  Knox  College,  1915 — . 


Ira  E.  Neifert,  B.  S.  806  E.  Knox  St. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
B.   S.,  Knox  College,   1915;   graduate  student,  Knox  College,   1915- 
16;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1915 — . 
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Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

William  E.  Simonds,  Ph.  D., 
Dean. 

William  L.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 
Secretary. 

Herbert  E.  Griffith,  B.  S,. 
Registrar. 


Committees  of  the  Faculty. 

Administrative. — The   Dean,   the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Registrar, 
the  class  officers. 

Courses   of  Instruction — Professors   Griffith,   Simonds,   Conger, 
Campbell. 

Entrance  Requirements  and  Classification. —  Professors  Drew, 
Griffith. 

Library  and  College  Bulletins. — Professor  Simonds,  Miss  Stayt, 
Miss  Holmes. 

Relations  with  Alumni  and  Teachers'  Exchange. — The  President, 
the  Dean  of  Women. 

Absences. — Professor  Griffith,  Miss  Stayt. 

Catalogue. — Professors  Sellew,  Longden,  Campbell. 

Athletics.—  Professors  Quillin,  Grave,  Campbell. 

Social  Functions.— Miss  Stayt,  Professors  Sellew,  Drew. 

Scholarships    and    Student    Aid. — The    President,    the    Dean    of 
Women. 

Schedules. — Professors  Drew,  Raub,  Conger. 

Class  Officers. — Freshmen,  Professor  Drew. 

Sophomores,  Professor  Sellew. 

Juniors,  Professor  Raub. 

Seniors  and  Specials,  Professor  Longden. 
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Requirements  for  Admission. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  offer  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  those  coming  from  other 
colleges  must  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

A  candidate  who  offers  credentials  from  a  recognized  school 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  requirements  for  entrance  as 
given  below  will  be  admitted,  provisionally,  to  the  freshman  class. 
A  candidate  who  does  not  offer  credentials  will  be  examined  upon 
the  work  required  for  entrance. 

Whether  a  student  enters  by  credentials  or  by  examination,  he 
is  not  given  full  standing  until  he  has  shown  by  doing  satisfactory 
work  that  he  is  able  to  pursue  a  college  course  with  success.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  are  based  upon  a  four  years  preparatory 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  four  subjects  throughout  the  year. 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
A  four  years'  secondary  school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as 
representing  not  more  than  sixteen  units  of  work. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance,  nine  of  which  are  speci- 
fied and  six  elective  as  indicated  below. 

Specified  Units. 
The  requirements  of  all  students  for  entrance  are : 

English    3  units 

*One  Foreign  Language   (Latin  recommended) 2  units 

Algebra   1   or   \y2  units 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 

Science    (Physics   recommended) 1  unit 

History   (Ancient  recommended) 1  unit 

Elective  Units. 

The  remaining  five  and  one-half  or  six  units  may  be  distributed 
among  the  subjects  included  in  the  list  of  specified  units  or  one  of 
these  units  may  be  presented  in  any  vocational  subject  counted  tow- 
ards graduation  in  a  recognized  secondary  school. 

*  Latin,  Greek  or  Modern  Foreign  Language  will  be  accepted. 
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If  a  candidate  for  admission  cannot  present  the  total  of  fifteen 
units  he  may  be  allowed  to  enter,  provided  his  deficiencies  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  and  one-half  units  and  he  offers  all  of  the 
specified  units  as  given  above. 

All  deficiencies  in  entrance  units  shall  be  made  up  during  the 
first  year. 

Presentation  of  Credentials. 

Credentials  should  be  made  out  upon  blank  forms  which  will  be 
supplied  to  principals  by  the  Registrar  upon  request.  Applicants 
should,  if  possible,  forward  these  credentials  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  year.  It  is  often  most  convenient  to  obtain  them 
before  the  close  of  the  high  school  year.  Upon  reecipt  of  these 
credentials  by  the  college  a  statement  of  the  student's  standing  will 
be  forwarded  to  him.  He  then  has  no  further  responsibility  in  the 
case  until  Registration  Day  for  new  students  as  announced  in  the 
catalogue. 

The  faculty  will  not  consider  any  record  for  entrance  credit  un- 
less the  request  for  such  credit  is  presented  before  the  close  of  the 
first  semester  of  residence. 

Requirements  for  Admission  by  Departments. 

English. 

The  requirements  in  English  include  a  course  in  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  (1  unit),  the  reading  and  study  of  classics  on  the  regular 
list  of  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  (2  units). 

The  ability  to  spell  correctly,  to  read  accurately,  and  to  write 
grammatically,  with  clearness  and  coherence,  must  be  diligently  cul- 
tivated in  the  preparatory  school.  A  good  degree  of  intelligent 
familiarity  with  the  works  assigned  for  reading  and  study,  with 
some  knowledge  concerning  the  authors  of  the  works  prescribed  is 
required.  The  exercise  of  reading  aloud  with  intelligent  oral  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  is  urged  upon  pupil  and  teacher;  and  the 
memorizing  of  notable  passages  in  prose  and  verse  is  heartily  rec- 
ommended. 

The  prescribed  course  is  arranged  in  two  parts:  (a)  books  pre- 
scribed for  study  in  class ;  (b)  books  for  reading — in  the  selection 
of  which  the  student  is  allowed  some  choice.  The  list  of  the  En- 
trance Requirements  in  English  is  as  follows : 
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(a.)  For  Study,  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth";  Milton's  "U Allegro", 
"II  Penseroso,"  "Comus,"  and  "Lycidas" ;  Burke's  "Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,"  or  Washington's  "Farewell  Address"  and 
Webster's  "First  Bunker  Hill  Oration";  Maccaulay's  "Life  of  John- 
son," or  Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Burns". 

(b)  For  Reading. 

Group  1  (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakespeare :  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  2  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon :  Essays.  Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Addison :  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  Papers.    Franklin :    Autobiography. 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer:  Prologue.  Spenser:  Faerie  Queene  (selections).  Pope: 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Goldsmith :  The  Deserted  Village.  Palgrave : 
Golden  Treasury  (first  series),  Books  II  and  III. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith :  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Scott :  Ivanhce,  Quentin 
Durward.  Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Thack- 
eray :  Henry  Esmond.  Gaskell :  Cranf ord.  Dickens :  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities.  George  Eliot :  Silas  Marner.  Blackmore :  Lorna 
Doone. 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving :  Sketch  Book.  Lamb :  Essays  of  Elia.  De  Quincey :  The 
English  Mail  Coach  and  Joan  of  Arc.  Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship.    Emerson:  Essays  (selected).  Ruskin :  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge :  The  Ancient  Mariner.  Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Byron  :  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Palgrave :  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley.  Macaulay:  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Poe  :  Poems.  Lowell :  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Arnold :  Sohrab 
and  Rustum.  Longfellow.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Ten- 
nyson :  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing 
of  Arthur.    Browning:     Selections. 

For  fourth  year  work  (1  unit,  as  elective),  a  half  year  course  in 
the  History  of  English  Literature  is  earnestly  recommended,  to  be 
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combined  with  a  half  year  course  in  the  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature, or  the  further  study  of  masterpieces.  Students  applying  for 
advanced  standing  are  required  to  present  note-books  or  literary 
exercises  exemplifying  the  work  completed,  properly  certified  by  the 
instructor,  together  with  an  official  statement  of  works  read  and 
text-books  studied. 

Foreign  Language. 

To  meet  the  requirement  of  two  units  in  foreign  language  the 
student  is  advised  to  offer  two  years  of  Latin.  Greek  or  modern 
foreign  languages  will  be  accepted. 

Those  who  expect  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  must  present  at  least  two  units  of  Latin. 

Latin. 

1.  First  Year  Latin  (one  unit). 

Some  standard  beginning  book  completed.  Especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  forms,  vocabulary  and  syntax. 

2.  Caesar,  or  Caesar  and  Nepos  (one  unit). 

The  amount  of  reading  specified  shall  be  not  less  than  Caesar, 
Gallic  War  I-IV,  but  selections  may,  if  desired,  be  made  from  both 
the  Gallic  and  the  Civil  Wars  and  also  from  Nepos,  Lives.  Latin 
Composition. 

3.  Cicero,  or  Cicero  and  Sallust  (one  unit). 

The  amount  shall  be  not  less  than  Cicero,  the  orations  against 
Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  but  selections  may 
be  made  from  the  orations,  the  letters  and  De  Senectute  and  also 
from  Sallust,  Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War.  Latin  Composition 
continued. 

4.  Virgil,  or  Virgil  and  Ovid  (one  unit). 

The  amount  shall  be  not  less  than  Virgil,  Aeneid  I- VI,  but  se- 
lections may  be  made  from  the  Aeneid,  the  Bucolics  and  the 
Georgics  and  also  from  Ovid,  Metamosphoses,  Fasti  and  Tristia. 

German. 

First  Year,  (one  unit). 

A  thorough  course  in  the  study  of  the  language,  based  upon  text 
book  work  in  grammar  supplemented  by  easy  reading.  Calvin 
Thomas'  German  Grammar  or  an  equivalent. 
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Second  Year,  (one  unit). 

Standard  prose  and  poetry.  Exercises  in  Prose  Composition 
from  materials  furnished  by  the  text.  Text-books  of  the  class  rep- 
resented by  Freytag's  Der  Rittmeister  von  Alt-Rosen,  Sudermann's 
Frau  Sorge,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  Wallenstein, 
Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.     Prose  Composition. 

French. 

First  Year,  (one  unit). 

The  work  offered  must  include  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  grammar,  and  of  all  regular  and  the  more  com- 
mon irregular  verbs  (Fraser  &  Squair's  Grammar  or  its  equiva- 
lent), the  ability  to  pronounce  and  to  translate  very  simple  English 
into  French,  and  the  reading  of  200  or  250  pages  of  easy  texts. 

Second  Year,  (one  unit). 

The  work  offered  must  include  a  review  of  previous  grammar 
work,  a  further  study  of  the  grammar  and  of  syntax  and  comoosi- 
tion,  and  the  reading  of  400  or  450  pages  of  ordinary  prose. 

Third  Year,  (one  unit). 

Credits  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  third  year  of  French  with- 
out examination. 

Greek. 

When  Greek  is  offered  for  entrance  the  preparation  should  be 
as  follows : 

First  Year,  (one  unit). 

The  study  of  an  elementary  book  with  daily  practice  in  the  ren- 
dering of  English  into  Greek  and  the  translation  of  five  or  six 
chapters  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Bk.  I. 

Second  Year,  (one  unit). 

Four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  considerable  prose 
composition. 

Third  Year  (one  unit). 

Homer's  Iliad,  Bks.  I-IV.  Thorough  study  of  Homeric  Gram- 
mar and  syntax,  and  sufficient  prosody  to  be  able  to  read  Homeric 
verse  at  sight.     Prose  composition  continued. 
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Mathematics. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  high  school  course  in  mathematics 
be  extended  over  three  years,  thus  giving  three  units  of  entrance 
credit  of  which  two  are  required.  The  following  order  is  advised: 
first  year,  algebra,  five  hours  a  week;  second  year,  plane  geometry, 
five  hours  a  week;  fourth  year,  solid  geometry,  five  hours  a  week 
for  the  first  half-year;  algebra,  second  half-year. 

(a)  Algebra,  (one  unit) — Factoring,  common  divisors  and  mul- 
tiples, fractions,  simple  equations  of  one  or  more  unknown  quanti- 
ties, involution,  evolution,  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  and  the 
solution  of  quadratic  equations. 

(b)  Algebra,  (one-half  unit) — A  review  of  the  above  and  a 
thorough  study  of  radicals,  equations  involving  radicals,  quadratic 
equations  with  one  or  two  unknown  quantities  and  equations  solved 
like  Quadratics. 

(c)  Plane  Geometry,  (one  unit) — The  usual  theorems  and  con- 
structions of  good  text,  including  the  solution  of  numerous  original 
exercises.  ' 

(d)  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  (one-half  unit). 

History. 

For  the  one  required  unit  in  history  a  year  of  ancient  history  is 
strongly  recommended. 

Science. 

A  year's  work  in  physics  is  recommended  for  the  required  unit 
in  science,  but  equivalent  work  in  other  sciences  may  be  offered. 
About  one-half  of  the  time  given  to  a  subject  should  be  devoted 
to  laboratory  work,  two  periods  of  which  are  counted  as  equivalent 
to  a  prepared  recitation. 

Advanced  Standing. 

Students  from  other  colleges,  which  have  the  same  or  equivalent 
courses  of  study,  will  be  credited  with  the  work  for  which  they 
bring  satisfactory  records,  provided  the  records  are  presented  before 
the  close  of  the  first  semester  of  residence. 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  a  recognized  four  year  high 
school  will  be  allowed  only  upon  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The 
credit  will  be  given  upon  work  in  the  student's  fourth  or  subsequent 
years  in  the  high  school.     (2)     It  must  be  in  subjects  not  foreign 
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L  ,\C T  CUrnC"'Um-  <3>  An  examination  must  be  passed  i 
the  subject  upon  a  day  assigned  by  the  committee  on  entrance  re 

Z \TB  ,'  (l  NOt  m°re  tha"  fiVe  COl'ege  Credits  <*«»ester  W 
will  be  allowed  upon  a  unit  of  high  school  work.  (5)  A  total  o 
ten  credits  only  will  be  allowed. 

Application  for  advanced  standing  from  high  schools  providing 
a  partial  college  course  will  be  treated  on  the  merits  of  the  in 
dividual  case. 

Resident  Graduate  Students 

Instructions  to  graduate  students  who  wish  to  take  courses  lead- 
ing to  advanced  degrees  may  be  found  under  "Degrees"     Gradu 
ates  of  the  college  desirous  of  pursuing  their  studies  in  residence 
without  reference  to  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  free  to  any  course 

Him  The  "  ff.;eCItat,ons  in  ^  «t"dy  in  the  regular  curricu- 
um      They  are  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  the  recitations  or  not.  at 

tzzsusz.** be  required  to  pay  the  regu,ar  *•  f°; 

Special  Students. 

showin'rm6  t °  °fferf   Credentia'S   fr°m   a   recoSnized   school 
showing  that  he  has  completed  work  equivalent  in  amount  to  the 

requirement  for  entrance  as  given  above,  may  be  admitted  as   a 

special  student  and  allowed  to  pursue  those  studies  for  which  he  is" 

prepared,   but  he  will  not  be  excused   from  the  examinat  ons   o 

£ belong  °f  re§U,ar  memberS  °f  the  daSSeS  t0  Which 

Special  students  are  not  recognized  as  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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The  course  of  study  leads  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  distinction  being 
based  upon  the  relative  emphasis  laid  upon  the  study  of  classical 
language  and  literature  on  the  one  side  and  of  science  on  the  other. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  certain  introductory  courses  as 
given  in  detail  below  and  may  elect  each  year,  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired number  of  hours,  from  such  courses  as  are  open  to  him  and 
for  which  he  has  the  necessary  preparation. 

The  required  studies  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  have, 
as  early  as  possible  in  his  course,  the  opportunity  of  discovering 
his  tastes  and  abilities  and  so  of  intelligently  choosing  his  further 
studies. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  college  credits,  in  addition  to  fifteen 
units  of  admission  credits  as  indicated  in  the  "Requirements  for 
Admission,"  and  four  credits  in  gymnasium  work  are  required  for 
graduation. 

At  least  one  year  of  residence  is  required  of  all  students  for 
graduation. 

A  college  credit  is  the  credit  given  for  a  one-hour  recitation 
or  lecture  per  week  for  one  semester,  in  a  course  announced  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction."  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation. 

A  year  course  is  understood  to  be  a  course  of  not  less  than  three 
hours  for  a  year. 

During  his  course  each  student  is  required  to  complete  twenty 
credits  in  some  one  department. 
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Required  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

General  Requirements. 

Candidates  must  complete  Latin  I,  in  addition  to  the  four  years 
of  secondary  school  Latin,!  or  the  equivalent  in  Latin  and  Greek 
together.  But  no  less  Greek  in  amount  than  that  described  under 
Greek  I  and  II  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  this  requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirement  two  years  of  Greek,  French 
or  German  must  be  completed  in  school  or  college. 

One  year  course  in  a  laboratory  science  must  be  taken  not  later 
than  the  junior  year. 

Requirements  by  Years. 
*Freshman  Year. 

Latin  or  Greek  (see  General  Requirements). 

^Mathematics  I. 

English  I. 

Public  Speaking  I. 

Sophomore  Year. 
English  II. 
History  I. 

Junior  Year. 
Philosophy  I. 

Senior  Year. 
The  studies  of  the  senior  year  are  all  elective. 


*  For  the  basis  of  Classification  of  students  see  page  48. 
years  ^^  °  *"*  °  **"  ^  aCCepted  as  eQuIvalent  to  the  third  and  fourth 

♦  o,    **f  ?uentB  Wh°  0ffer  S°lid  geometry  f°r  entrance  will  not  be  required  to 
take  Mathematics  I   (b). 
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Required  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  o£  Science. 

General  Requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  must  complete 
in  school  and  college  five  years  of  language,  of  which  not  less  than 
two  years  may  be  in  any  one  language,  and  four  years  of  science, 
of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be  in  college. 

Requirements  by  Years. 

*Freshman  Year. 

Science  (see  General  Requirements). 

tMathematics  I. 

English  I. 

Public  Speaking  I. 

Sophomore  Year. 
English  II. 
History  I. 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  I. 

Senior  Year. 
The  studies  of  the  senior  year  are  all  elective. 


*  For  the  basis  of  Classification   of  students  see  page  48. 
t  Students  who  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  will  not  be  required  to 
take  Mathematics  I  (b). 
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Courses. 


Astronomy. 

Professor  Longden. 

I.    Descriptive  Astronomy.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

The  instruction  in  Astronomy  is  mainly  descriptive  in  character. 
It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  such  glimpses  into  the  world 
above  him  as  will  help  to  a  notion  of  man's  place  in  the  universe. 
Much  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides  and  lec- 
ture experiments.  Opportunity  is  given  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
equatorial  telescope  and  transit  instrument. 

The  work  of  each  class  will  include  one  or  more  practical  astro- 
nomical problems,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  observatory,  the  calculation  of  an  eclipse  or  the 
establishment  of  the  meridian. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  who  have  com- 
pleted Mathematics  I  and  an  elementary  course  in  physics. 

Given  in  alternate  years.   (Given  in   1916-17,  but  not  in  1917-18.) 

Biology. 

Professor  Grave. 
Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Biology. 
I.    Elementary  Biology.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

(a)  First  semester — Botany. 

(b)  Second  semester — Zoology. 

A  course  offering  an  introduction  into  laboratory  methods  in 
plant  and  animal  biology  and  presenting  the  fundamental  facts  of 
vital  structure  and  function.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  to 
develop  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  and  to  prepare  the  student  for 
advanced  courses  in  morphology  and  physiology.  Some  conception 
of  the  evolution,  of  plants  and  animals  is  given  by  the  laboratory 
study  of  a  series  of  types  beginning  with  the  unicellular.  In  occa- 
sional lectures  some  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  problems  of 
biology  are  discussed,  such  as  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Life,  Spon- 
taneous Generation  of  Life,  The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  Immunity, 
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Heredity  and  Eugenics,  Animal  Behaviour,  The  Evolution  of  Mind 
and  Body.  During  the  first  semester  some  time  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  trees.  Field  work  in  ornithology  is  included  in  the 
course  after  March  1st. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.  Vertebrate  Zoology,     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  the  phylogeny  of  man  and  mammals.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists  chiefly  of  the  dissection  of  a  fish  and  a  mammal, 
including  the  study  of  the  organogeny  and  histology  of  the  chief 
organ  systems.  Each  organ  system  is  studied  with  regard  to  its 
anatomy,  embryology  and  histology  as  a  means  of  understanding 
its  phylogeny  and  physiology.  The  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  students  who  expect  to  enter  medical  schools  as  well  as  to  stu- 
dents studying  zoology  as  a  major  subject.  For  the  general  student 
the  course  affords  training  in  inductive  methods  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  history,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

III.  Economic  Entomology.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  of  insects  and  of  the 
habits  and  life  histories  of  selected  insects  of  economic  importance. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I. 

IV.  Microscopical  Technique.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  meth- 
ods used  in  preparation  of  tissues  for  the  microscope. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  II  or  VII. 

V.  Theoretical  Biology.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

A  study  of  historical  biology  and  the  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  evolution,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
present  problems  and  tendencies. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Biology  I  and 
II.    Given  in  alternate  years.     (Given  in  1916-17.) 
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VI.  Bacteriology.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
science  of  Bacteriology.  Laboratory  work  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  course,  taking  up  the  technique  of  the  subject  and  the  struc- 
ture and  activities  of  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  II  and  Chem- 
istry I. 

VII.  General  Botany.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants.  The  work 
of  the  first  semester  includes  a  careful  study  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  field,  of  representative  types  of  Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes, 
with  special  reference  to  the  evolution  of  form  and  of  sex.  The 
work  of  the  second  semester  consists  of  a  study  of  the  Pterido- 
phytes  and  Spermatophytes  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  flower- 
ing plants. 

While  planned  as  a  continuous  course,  either  semester  may  be 
taken  separately. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I. 

VIII.  Vertebrate  Anatomy.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  for  the  dissection  of  an  amphibian,  a  reptile 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I  and  II. 

Biblical  Literature. 

Professor  Sterenberg. 

I.  The  Bible  as  History.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Comprehensive   survey   of   the   history   of   the   Hebrews   to    135 

A.  D.     The  Jewish  and  Roman  world  of  New  Testament  times. 
The  life  of  Jesus.    Activity  of  the  Apostles.     Extension  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  first  century. 
Open  to  all  students, 

II.  The  Bible  as  Literature  and  as  Religion.  Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Brief  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  two  bodies  of  literature,  He- 
brew and  Greek,  gathered  together  in  the  Bible.  Types  of  literature 
in  the  Bible.     Literary  methods  of  the  different  authors. 
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Origin,  intimate  historical  relations,  distinctive  teachings  and 
social  values  of  the  two  great  religions  of  the  Bible,  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

Open  to  all  students. 


Chemistry. 

Professor  Griffith  and  Mr.  Neifert. 

I.  Elementary  Chemistry.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

The  fundamental  facts  and  theories  of  the  science  are  taught  by 
means  of  laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  recitations  from  a  text. 
Both  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements,  with  their  important  com- 
pounds, are  studied  and  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  every  day 
life  are  discussed.  Elementary  qualitative  analysis  forms  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  second  semester. 

Open  to  all  students. 

III.  (a)    Organic    Chemistry,      (b)    Inorganic    Chemistry. 

Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  with  illustrative  experiments  and 
recitations  from  a  text.  No  laboratory  work  is  included  in  the 
course  and  students  are  advised  to  register  for  Chemistry  IV. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  I. 

IV.  (a)  Organic  Preparations,     (b)  Inorganic  Preparations. 

Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  laboratory  course. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  or  are  registered  for  Chem- 
istry III. 

II.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis.  Three  hours,  through- 
out the  year. 

A  laboratory  course. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  III. 

Given  in  alternate  years. 
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V.  Quantitative  Analysis.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  laboratory  course. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  III. 

Given  in  alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1916-17.) 

VI.  Special. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  courses  outlined  above  may, 
with  consent  of  the  instructor,  register  for  this  course  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  credits  allowed  will  be 
decided  in  each  case. 


Economics  and  Sociology 

Professor  Quillin. 

I.  Principles  of  Economics.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  working  principles  of 
modern  Economics. 

The  subjects  discussed  include  value  and  price,  speculation, 
monopoly,  money,  banking,  crises  and  financial  panics,  international 
trade,  protection  and  free  trade;  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
principles  of  taxation,  interest  on  capital,  rent  of  land,  monopoly 
gains,  wages  of  labor,  business  profits,  trades  unions,  labor  legisla- 
tion, workmen's  insurance,  cooperation,  railway  problems,  combina- 
tions and  trusts,  and  socialism. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

II.  Phases  of  Business.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

(a)     Money  and  Banking. 

A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  money;  principles 
of  coinage ;  the  monetary  standard ;  bimetallism  and  monometallism ; 
paper  money.  The  functions  of  a  bank;  the  clearing  house  sys- 
tem ;  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States ;  the  national  bank 
system ;  state  banks  and  trust  companies ;  foreign  banking  systems ; 
the  new  federal  reserve  act. 
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(b)  Business  Organization. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  business,  in- 
cluding forms  of  organization,  system,  cost  accounting,  cooperation 
and  coordination,  efficient  business  methods,  buying  and  selling. 

(c)  Monopolies  and  Trusts. 

A  classification  of  monopolies  and  a  discussion  of  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  them;  a  study  of  the  development  of  industrial 
combinations  or  trusts,  the  methods  of  their  organization  and  man- 
agement, their  influence  upon  prices  and  wages,  and  their  political 
and  social  effects ;  trust  legislation  and  its  results ;  present  tenden- 
cies of  governmental  regulation  and  control. 

(d)  Labor. 

A  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  laborer  from  ancient  times; 
a  study  of  women  and  children  in  industry ;  immigration ;  the  sweat- 
ing system ;  unemployment  and  poverty ;  strikes  and  boycotts ;  labor 
organizations  and  employers'  associations ;  agencies  of  industrial 
peace ;  profit  sharing ;  cooperation ;  industrial  education ;  remedial 
legislation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  I. 

III.     Finance.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

(a)  Corporation  Finance. 

Corporate  promotion — the  new  enterprise;  the  promoter  and  the 
corporation;  corporate  promotion — forming  consolidations;  selling 
securities — the  prospectus  and  the  banking  house ;  selling  securities — 
the  Wall  Street  market;  selling  securities — the  underwriting  syndi- 
cate; investment  of  capital  funds;  disposition  of  gross  earnings; 
betterment  expenses ;  creation  and  use  of  a  surplus ;  distribution  of 
the  surplus ;  manipulation  by  corporation  officers ;  manipulation  by 
directors ;  manipulation  by  and  for  stock-holders ;  insolvency  and 
receiverships ;  principles  of  reorganization ;  typical  reorganizations. 

(b)  Public  Finance. 

Public  revenues,  various  kinds  of  taxes,  the  tax  system  and  its 
development,  customs  duties,  property  taxes;  public  indebtedness, 
nature  of  public  credit,  how  it  is  taken  care  of  and  finally  re- 
deemed; financial  administration,  the  budget,  administration  of  ex- 
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penditure,  control  and  credit  collection  of  the  revenues,  custody  of 
the  funds,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  II. 

IV.     Sociology.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  will  give  a  general  survey  of  social 
organization  through  the  primary  groups  of  the  family,  the  neigh- 
borhood, etc.,  communication,  democracy,  social  classes,  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  present-day  prob- 
lems, such  as  poor  relief,  crime  and  penology,  immigration,  city  de- 
velopment and  its  attendant  evils. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

English. 

Professor  Simonds,  Miss  Tibbals,  Miss  Stayt  and  Miss  Painter. 

I.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  in  theme  writing  with  individual  criticism  and  class- 
room instruction;  supplemented  by  the  reading  and  analysis  of  se- 
lections from  standard  literature. 

Required  course  for  freshmen.  Miss  Painter. 

II.  A  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Two  hours,  throughout 
the  year. 

A  reading  course  covering  the  entire  field  of  English  literature, 
based  on  selections  studied  with  reference  to  the  period  and  their 
significance  in  the  general  development  of  literary  art.  Designed 
to  serve  as  preparation  for  intelligent  work  in  all  subsequent 
courses. 

Required  course  for  sophomores.  Professor  Simonds. 

III.  Development   of   Literature   in   America.     Two   hours, 

first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  literary  history  of  our  country  with  supplement- 
ary reading. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Simonds. 
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IV.  The  Chief  American  Poets.  Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Rapid  reading  of  selections  with  assignments  and  reports. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  who  have  completed  English  III, 
should  take  this  course.  .  Professor  Simonds. 

V.  The  Historical  Development  of  English  Fiction.     Two 

hours,  first  semester. 

The  course  is  based  on  lectures;  extensive  reading  in  English 
fiction  is  required. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  I  and  II. 

Professor  Simonds. 

VI.  Current  Literature.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Lectures  upon  the  more  notable  examples  of  literary  art  in  the 

literature  of  the  day,  accompanied  by  the  reading  of  current  periodi- 
cals and  works  specially  assigned. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Simonds. 

(Not  given  in  1916-17.) 

VII.  The  Arthurian  Legends  in  Poetry  and  Art.  Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Lectures  and  reading. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Miss  Stayt. 

VIII.  The  Technique  of  English  Verse.  Two  hours,  second 
semester. 

A  study  of  metrical  forms  and  their  development. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  English  II. 

(Not  given  in  1916-17).  Miss  Stayt. 

IX.  Middle   English   and   Early   English    Literature.     Two 

hours,  first  semester. 

Reading  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  selected  poems,  with  special 
attention  to  etymology  and  versification.  Assignments  and  reports 
upon  Chaucerian  works  not  read  in  class.  Miss  Painter. 
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X.  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Professor  Watkins. 

Reading  of  selected  poems.  Special  attention  is  given  to  oral 
interpretation  and  the  cultivation  of  the  emotional  element  in  read- 
ing. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  II. 

XI.  (a)  Shelley  and  Keats.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Miss  Stayt. 

(b)     Tennyson.   Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Miss  Painter. 

(Not  given  in  1916-17). 

XII.  (a)  Wordsworth.     Two  hours,    first  semester. 

Miss  Stayt. 
(b)  Browning.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Miss  Painter. 

XIII.  The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

A  survey  of  dramatic  origins  and  the  reading  of  early  English 
plays.    Pre-requisite  to  English  XIV. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Professor  Simonds. 

XIV.  Shakespeare.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  the  development  of  Shakes- 
peare's dramatic  art.  At  least  twelve  of  the  plays  are  studied  and 
outside  reading  is  required. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  XIII. 

Professor  Simonds. 

XV.  English  Readings.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

A  reading  course  in  selected  authors. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Professor  Simonds. 
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XVI.  Advanced  Composition.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  in  advanced  composition,  designed  for  those  who  de- 
sire further  practice  in  writing  or  who  expect  to  become  teachers. 
The  course  will  include  exercises  in  the  different  forms  of  prose 
composition  and  also  a  study  of  style  as  exemplified  in  the  best 
authors.  The  principles  of  literary  criticism  will  be  practically  ap- 
plied. 

Entrance  by  permission.  Professor  Simonds. 

XVII.  Journalism.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  of  newspaper  writing,  editing  and  administration  with 
training  in  practical  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  journal- 
ism. Mr.  Goodsill. 

French 

Miss  Campbell. 

I.  Elementary  French.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  good  foundation  in 

the  essentials  of  grammar,  an  accurate  pronunciation,  and  the  ability 
to  read,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  French  prose  of  ordinary 
difficulty.  The  work  is  based  on  Fraser  and  Squair's  "Shorter  French 
Course"  supplemented  by  the  reading  of  such  modern  authors  as 
Daudet  and  Maupassant. 

II.  Modern  French  Prose.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

First  semester. — Composition,  conversation,  rapid  reading  of 
standard  modern  authors,  such  as  Merimee,  George  Sand,  etc. 

Second  semester. — A  general  survey  of  modern  French  litera- 
ture, illustrated  by  the  reading  of  French  classics  of  different  peri- 
ods. Supplementary  work  in  composition  and  conversation  based 
on  the  material  read. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  I. 

III.  The  Modern  French  Novel.  Three  hours,  first  semes- 
ter. 

IV.  Modern  French  Drama.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
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V.  Seventeenth  Century  Masterpieces.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-1917). 

VI.  The  Romantic  School.  Three  hours,  second  semester. 

(Not  offered  in  1916-17.) 

French  III  and  IV,  V  and  VI  are  offered  in  alternate  years.  In 
addition  to  the  study  of  important  periods  and  movements  in 
French  literature,  there  is  continued  drill  in  composition  and 
conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  II. 

Geology 

I.    Elementary  Geology.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

This  course  presents  the  principles  of  physical  and  historical 
geology,  using  Scott's  "Introduction  to  Geology,"  as  a  text,  with 
collateral  reading.  This  reading  will  be  supplemented  by  field 
trips  and  by  the  use  of  the  Albert  Hurd  collection  of  minerals  and 
fossils. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  who  have  completed  a  year  course 
in  laboratory  science. 


German. 

Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 

I.     Elementary  German.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  elementary  work  particular  attention  is  devoted  to  acquir- 
ing an  accurate  pronunciation.  Thorough  drill  in  grammar  is  given, 
supplemented  by  reading.  The  selections  read  deal  with  German 
geography,  history  and  customs,  and  are  made  the  basis  for  oral 
work  in  German.  Wesselhoeft's  Elementary  German  Grammar  was 
used  in  1915-16. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 
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la.     Intermediate  German.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  careful  review  of  grammatical  forms  and  syntax  is  given,  fol- 
lowed by  composition,  reading  of  modern  prose,  practice  in  sight- 
reading  and  German  oral  work.  This  course  prepares  students  to 
enter  German  III. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  but  one  year  of  German  in  the 
high  school. 

Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 

II.  Modern  German  Prose.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  texts  are  so  chosen  as  to  give  a  view  of  one  or  more  im- 
portant phases  of  modern  German  life.  The  work  of  the  course  in- 
cludes a  brief  review  of  inflections,  studies  in  syntax,  practice  in 
writing  and  sight-reading.  Part  of  the  recitation  work  is  conducted 
in  German.  Hoffman's  Iwan  der  Schreckliche,  Sudermann's  Frau 
Sorge,  Meyr's  Ludwig  und  Annamarie ,  Ernst's  Asmus  Sempers  Ju- 
gendland  represent  the  types  of  works  read. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  I  or  its  equiva- 
lent.    Students  who  have  had  German  la  may  not  take  German  II. 
Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 

III.  German  Drama.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Dramas  selected  from  the  following  group  are  read :    Lessing's 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Goethe's  Egmont,  Gotz,  Iphigenie,  Kleist's 
Der  Prinz  von  Homburg,  Freytag's  Die  Journalist  en,  Schiller's  Wal- 
lenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfran  von  Orleans,  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  German  is  continued. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  la  or  II,  or  their 
equivalent. 

Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 

IV.  Lessing's  Critical  and  Dramatic  Works.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

Selections  from  the  Laokoon  and  the  Dramaturgie  are  read  in 
class,  and  the  historical  setting  of  Lessing's  work  carefully  studied, 
as  well  as  its  importance  for  the  present  day.  The  second  semester 
is  devoted  to  the  dramatic  works.     Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  German  III. 

Professor  Campbell. 
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V.  History  of  German  Literature.  Three  hours,  throughout 
the  year. 

Lectures,  text-book  work,  collateral  German  reading.  May  be 
taken  in  connection  with  German  IV. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  German  III.  Sopho- 
mores who  have  completed  German  IV  will  also  be  admitted. 

Professor  Campbell. 

Greek 

Professor  Sterenberg. 

I.  Beginning  Greek.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  some  standard  Elementary 
Greek  text-book  with  accompanying  reading  of  easy  Greek  selec- 
tions and  the  translation  of  about  one  book  of  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis. Throughout  the  course  translation  of  English  into  Greek  is 
required. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  are  advised  to  take  up  the 
language  not  later  than  the  freshman  year. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Continued),  Syntax,  Prose  Com- 
position.   Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Selections  from  Books  II,  III  and  IV  are  read,  and  Book  I  read 
in  review. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Greek  I. 

III.  Homer's  Iliad  Books  I-III,  and  Selections.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

In  addition  to  the  careful  translation  of  these  books  and  the 
study  of  Homeric  forms  and  syntax  the  course  aims  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  questions  of  Homeric  Archaeology,  Homeric 
Religion,  the  origin  of  Epic  poetry,  etc.,  as  far  as  they  are  sug- 
gested by  the  text. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Greek  II. 

IV.  Greek  Oratory.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Selected   orations   of   Lysias,   Isocrates   or   Demosthenes.     Brief 
survey  of  oratory  as  a  form  of  Greek  literature. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 
Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  VI.     (Not  given  in  1916-17.) 
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V.  Greek  Drama:  Tragedy.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  a  representative  play,  the  origin  and 

development  of  tragedy  will  be  traced,   and  some   study  made  of 
the  Greek  theatre. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 

Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  VII.  (Not  given  in  1916-17.) 

VI.  Plato:  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo  (in  part).  Three 
hours,  first  semester. 

Life  and  death  of  Socrates,  his  "Dialectic  Method",  and  teach- 
ings on  immortality.  Brief  outline  of  pre-Socratic  philosophy.  Life 
and  literary  activity  of  Plato. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 

Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  IV. 

VII.  Greek  Drama:  Comedy.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  some  play  of  Aristophanes,  such  as 

the  Frogs,  the  origin  and  development  of  comedy  will  be  traced. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 
Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  V. 

History  and  Government 

Professor  Conger,  Mr.  Middlebush  and  Miss  Lawrence. 

I.  Mediaeval  History.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A   survey  of  European  history    from    the    Invasions    to    1648. 
Text,  lectures,  quizzes  and  assigned  readings. 
Required  course  for  sophomores. 

II.  (a)  English  History.    Five  hours,  first  semester. 

A  general  survey  of  English  history  with  emphasis  upon  the 
social  and  economic  development,  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
phases.    Text,  lectures,  collateral  reading  and  oral  quizzes. 

(b)  Modern  European  History.  Five  hours,  second  se- 
mester. 

The  evolution  of  modern  European  nations  will  be  traced  from 
1648  to  the  present.    Text,  lectures,  topics  and  recitations. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  I. 
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III.     American  History.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  general  course  in  American  history  from  the  planting  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America  to  the  present.  In  the  colonial  period 
the  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  economic  and  social  phases,  but  from 
1760,  the  main  attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional development  of  the  nation.  Principally  lectures,  with  text, 
extended  library  reading,  topics  and  quizzes. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  II. 

V.    American  Government.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  critical  study  of  the  development  of  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments.   Text,  lectures,  and  assigned  readings. 

Open  to  all  students. 

V.  (a)  Constitutional  Law.    One  hour,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  Constitutional  Law  to  parallel  and  supplement  the 
work  of  the  student  in  course  V. 

Entrance  by  permission. 

VI.  Municipal  Government.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

An  analysis  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  Europe  and  America.  The  characteristic  problems  of  urban 
populations  will  receive  attention.  Lectures,  text,  topics,  collateral 
reading. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  V. 

VI.  (a)  Municipal  Problems.  One  hour,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  supplementing  course  VI,  and  giving  the  opportunity 
for  original  work  in  actual  city  conditions  and  problems. 

VII.  Studies  in  History.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  to 
teach  history  in  the  secondary  schools.  Lectures  will  be  given  upon 
methods,  bibliography,  and  other  problems  of  the  class  room. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  do  a  piece  of  independent  work 
in  local  history  based  upon  some  material  in  order  that  he  may  be 
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familiar   with   the    essential   processes   involved   in   the    writing   of 
history. 

Open  to  seniors  enrolled  in  History  III.,  who  secure  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

History  of  Art 

Professor  Holmes. 

I.  History  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  Two  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Aims  to  give  the  main  principles  of  construction  used  in  Greek, 
Roman  and  Gothic  temples,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  noted  build- 
ings and  sculptures,  ancient  and  modern. 

Each  student  buys  a  collection  of  prints  from  the  Perry  and  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  companies,  descriptions  of  which  are 
found  in  the  libraries.  Lectures  are  given  with  stereopticon.  Note 
books  required. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in  1915-16  and  alternate 
years. 

II.  History  of  Painting.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  reading  course  based  upon  the  prints  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  devel- 
opment of  painting  through  a  study  of  the  masters  and  their  best 
known  works.  Recent  art  is  omitted.  A  collection  of  photographs 
and  lantern  slides  are  available,  and  lectures  given  by  the  instructor. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in  1916-17  and  alternate 
years.) 

Latin 

Professors  Drew  and  Sterenberg. 

C.  Cicero.  The  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Prepared  and  sight  translation,  composition,  syntax,  word  deriv- 
ation, Roman  political  institutions. 

This  course  is  for  freshmen  who  enter  with  less  than  four  years 
of  Latin.  It  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Latin  D,  or  in  the  same 
year.  Professor  Drew. 
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D.     Virgil.     Aeneid  I- VI.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Reading  of  the  six  books;  constant  practice  in  scansion.  A 
thorough  review  of  syntax,  emphasis  upon  the  Virgilian  peculiari- 
ties. Latin  composition  one  hour  each  week,  derivation  and  com- 
position of  words. 

This  course  is  for  freshmen  who  enter  with  less  than  four  years 
of  Latin.  It  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Latin  C,  or  in  the  same 
year.  Professor  Sterenberg. 

I.  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Prose  Composition.  Five  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

The  course  is  introduced  by  a  thorough  review  of  syntax  and 
forms.  Selections  from  Livy,  close  attention,  especially  in  the  first 
book  read,  to  the  construction  of  the  Latin  sentence.  The  De  Sen- 
ectute  of  Cicero,  emphasis  upon  the  thought  and  literary  qualities 
of  the  work.  Selections  from  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  is  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Horace  and  the  literary  beauties  of  the  poems;  study  of  their 
sources  and  lyric  poetry  in  general.  Prose  composition  one  hour  a 
week  up  to  the  spring  recess. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  four  years  of  Latin. 

Regular  course  for  freshmen. 

II.  Terence,  Tacitus,  Horace.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  Phormio  of  Terence  is  read  and  Roman  Comedy  with  its 
sources,  history  and  influence  is  considered.  The  Agricola  and 
Germania  of  Tacitus  are  read  in  connection  with  a  pretty  thorough 
study  of  the  Roman  Empire  up  to  Hadrian's  time.  The  stylistic 
peculiarities  of  Tacitus  are  closely  observed  while  attention  is  paid 
to  the  trend  of  Latin  Literature  after  Augustus.  Horace's  Satires 
and  Epistles  are  read  for  the  last  work  of  the  course  with  especial 
attention  to  these  forms  of  literature  as  developed  by  the  Romans. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  I. 

III.  Plautus.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
The  Captives  and  Trinummus. 

Open  to  students  who  have   completed  Latin   II,   or  by  special 
permission  to  those  who  have  completed  Latin  I. 
(Not  given  in  1916-17.) 
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IV.  Teacher's  Training  Course.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  review  of  secondary  school  Latin.  Lectures  on  method  with 
practical  exercises  by  members  of  the  class.  In  the  second  semester, 
selections  will  be  read  from  those  works  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and 
Virgil  which  are  not  ordinarily  taught  in  the  High  Schools. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  I. 

V.  Poman  Literature.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  of  the  most  important  phases  of  literary  development  in 
Rome,  selections  from  the  works  of  those  authors  who  have  not 
been  previously  read,  especially  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Pliny 
the  Younger,  Seneca  and  Quintilian. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  II. 

VII.     Classical  Mythology.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

A  course  in  the  Greek  myths  based  upon  the  tragedies.  After  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  body  of  ancient  mythology  from  three  to 
five  Greek  tragedies  will  be  read  in  English  and  interpreted  with 
special  reference  to  the  myths  involved  in  the  various  plots.  Thus 
the  course  aims  to  give  a  view  both  of  Greek  mythology  and  of  an 
important  division  of  the  classical  drama.  Knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  not  required. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Mathematics 

Professors  Sellew  and  Heren  and  Miss  Bailey. 

I.     (a)  College  Algebra.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  review  of  subjects  named  in  Algebra  (b)  of  the  entrance  re- 
quirements. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  theory  of  equations  and 
the  topics  of  the  course  are  selected  with  this  object  in  view. 

(b)  Trigonometry.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 
Required  course  for  freshmen. 

(Students  presenting  solid  geometry  for  entrance  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  Mathematics  I.   (b). 

Professors  Sellew  and  Heren  and  Miss  Bailey. 
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II.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Two  hours,  first  se- 
mester. 

Open  to  all  students.  Miss  Heren. 

III.  Analytic  Geometry.     Five  hours,  first  semester. 
Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  I  and  II. 

Professor  Sellew. 

IV.  Elementary  Calculus.     Five  hours,  second  semester. 
Differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  III. 

Professor  Sellew. 

V.  Calculus.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mathematics  IV  and  includes  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  solution  of  differential  equations. 

Mathematics  IV  and  V  give  the  calculus  required  for  engineer- 
ing courses  and  applications  to  the  natural  sciences. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV. 

Miss  Heren. 

VI.  Descriptive  Geometry.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  laboratory  course  designed  for  students  who  expect  to  study 
engineering. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  I  and  II. 

Miss  Heren. 

VII.  College  Algebra.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  I.  (a). 

Open  to  students  who  are  registered  for  Mathematics  I.  (b). 

Professors  Sellew  and  Heren. 

VIII.  Theory  of  Equation.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Lectures. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV. 

Miss  Heren. 
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IX.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics.  Four  hours,  first 
semester. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  teach- 
ing of  secondary  mathematics,  and  may  not  be  counted  toward  a 
major  in  Mathematics. 

This  course  is  required  of  those  who  expect  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  as  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV. 

Professor  Sellew. 

X.  Introduction  to  Analytic  Mechanics.  Four  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV. 

Professor  Sellew. 

XI.  Projective  Geometry.    Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV. 

Miss  Heren. 

The  following  order  of  courses  is  recommended  to  those  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  mathematics : 

Freshman  year,  I,  II,  and  VII. 

Sophomore  year,  III  and  IV. 

Junior  year,  V,  VIII  and  X. 

Senior  year,  IX  and  XI. 

Course  VI,  any  year  after  the  freshman  year. 

Music 

Students  taking  work  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  be  allowed 
college  credit,  not  to  exceed  eight  in  number,  for  their  entire  course, 
for  work  done  in  the  theory  of  music.  Such  students  will  be  sub- 
ject, in  the  work,  to  all  the  regulations  which  apply  to  college 
courses. 

For  a  description  of  these  courses  in  the  theory  of  music  see 
"The  Conservatory." 
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Pedagogy 

Professor  Raub. 

I.  Educational  Psychology.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  psychological  study  of  the  learning  process,  with  some  applica- 
tions to  the  problems  of  pedagogy. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

II.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

A  study  of  the  teaching  process,  with  some  consideration  of  the 
aims  of  education. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Philosophy 

Professor  Raub. 

I.  (a)  Psychology.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  and 
laws  of  mental  life,  with  particular  attention  to  the  psychic  processes 
in  which  the  problems  of  logic,  ethics  and  metaphysics  are  involved. 

(b)  Logic.    Three  hours,  first  half  of  second  semester. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  accord- 
ance with  which  judgments  are  formed.  It  includes  the  critical 
discussion  of  traditional  logic,  and  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
processes  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  as  developed  in 
modern  logic. 

(c)  Ethics.  Three  hours,  second  half  of  second  semester. 
An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  ideals  of  conduct.  It  in- 
cludes the  discussion  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects 
of  ethics,  the  critical  study  of  the  historical  theories  of  the  moral 
standard,  and  the  application  of  the  ethical  ideal  to  the  concrete 
moral  life. 

Required  course  for  juniors. 

II.  History  of  Philosophy.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
The  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  important  movements  in 

philosophical  thought,  with  particular  reference  to  the  origin  and 
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development  of  the  fundamental  problems,  and  to  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  their  solution. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Philosophy  I. 

III.  Philosophical  Idealism.  Five  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  constructive  course  dealing  with  the  problem  of  reality  and 
based  upon  the  results  of  epistemological  criticism,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  essential  features  of  the  Kantian  system.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  habit  of  philosophical  thought,  to 
lead  the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  philosophical  basis  of 
Theism,  and  to  show  the  more  important  applications  of  this  posi- 
tion to  science,  ethics  and  religion. 

Open,  upon  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  students  who  have 
completed  Philosophy  I. 

Physics 
Professor  Longden. 

I.  Elementary  Physics.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work 
two  hours.  The  text-book  used  is  Millikan  &  Gale's,  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  additional  subject  matter  is  supplied  in  the  form 
of  lectures.  The  laboratory  exercises  are  selected  from  a  variety 
of  books  on  our  reference  shelves.  This  course  is  designed  for 
college  students  who  have  had  no  high  school  work  in  Physics.  It 
is  strictly  an  elementary  course,  and  is  not  offered  as  a  compre- 
hensive course  in  General  Physics. 

While  the  laboratory  work  is  planned  with  special  reference  to 
the  student's  progress  in  Physics,  it  is  also  well  calculated  to  give 
him  an  introduction  to  laboratory  methods  and  practices  in  general. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.  General  Physics.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  and  recitations  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work 
four  hours.  The  laboratory  work  is  wholly  quantitative  and  is  de- 
signed to  teach  the  student  quickness  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
hand,  eye,  ear  and  brain.  Illustrative  experiments  are  freely  used 
in  the  lectures. 
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Open  to  students  who  have  completed  an  elementary  course  in 
Physics,  and  have  completed  or  are  registered  for  Mathematics  I. 

III.    Electrical  Measurements.    Four  hours,  first  semester. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours,  and  laboratory  work  four 
hours  a  week.  The  work  includes  a  variety  of  methods  of  measur- 
ing electro-motive  force,  resistance,  current,  quantity,  capacity  and 
inductance,  also  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  iron  and  steel.  Instruments  of  the  magnetic  needle  type 
and  of  the  moving  coil  type  are  both  used.  Each  student  will  be 
expected  to  do  some  work  on  the  construction  of  standards.  Pre- 
cision of  measurement  is  a  prominent  feature  of  this  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  II. 

Alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1916-17.) 

V.  Sound  and  Light.    Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours,  and  laboratory  work  four 
hours  a  week. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  II. 

Alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1916-17.) 

VI.  Photography.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Lectures  one  hour,  and  laboratory  work  two  hours  a  week. 

This  course  includes  the  optical  and  chemical  principles  of  the 
science,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  camera  and  the  dark-room.  Those 
who  wish  a  course  in  mere  picture  making  should  not  register. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  one  year's  work  in  physics. 

Alternate  years.     (Given  in  1916-17,  but  not  in  1917-18.) 

VII.  A  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Physics.  One  or  two 
hours.    Either  semester. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  are  especi- 
ally interested  in  the  subject,  or  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
additional  work. 

Courses  I  and  II  treat  the  subject  in  a  general  way.  Courses 
III  and  V  are  more  advanced,  and  limited  to  special  fields,  but 
thoroughly  systematic.     Course  VI  is  somewhat  technical.     Course 
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VII  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  work  in  general 
physics. 

Credits  toward  graduation  are  given  in  all  these  courses,  but  ma- 
jor work  in  the  department  must  include  Course  III  or  Course  V. 

Public  Speaking 

Professor  Watkins. 

I.  Practical  Public  Speaking.  One  hour,  throughout  the 
year. 

Study  of  the  fundamentals  in  voice  production  and  platform  tech- 
nique. Frequent  practice  in  declamation  and  extempore  speaking. 
Individual  deficiencies  pointed  out  and  modes  of  correction  pre- 
scribed. 

Required  course  for  freshmen. 

II.  (a)  Oratory.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  the  construction  and  delivery  of  orations.  Study  of 
the  lives  and  speeches  of  the  greatest  American  orators.  Brief- 
making,  declamation,  extempore  speaking,  original  orations.  Indi- 
vidual conferences  with  the  instructor.  Recommended  to  those 
wishing  to  enter  the  contests  in  oratory. 

(b)  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

Study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  argumentation,  together 
with  their  application  to  the  discussion  of  present  day  problems. 
The  proposition,  definition,  burden  of  proof,  evidence,  classes  of 
arguments,  sequence  of  arguments,  persuasion.  Brief-drawing  and 
actual  debating  before  the  class.  Recommended  to  students  wish- 
ing to  enter  the  contests  in  debate. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Public  Speaking  I. 

III.  Shakespearean  Reading.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Study  of  two  Shakespearean  plays,  one  comedy  and  one  tragedy, 

with  emphasis  upon  such  points  of  language,  character  and  plot  as 
are  needed  for  oral  interpretation.  The  several  characters  of  the 
play  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and  the  principal 
scenes  presented  from  the  platform.  Stage  deportment,  groupings, 
crossings,  entrances,  and  exits. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Public  Speaking  I. 
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IV.    Literary  Interpretation.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Discussion  of  problems  arising  in  platform  work.  Practice  in 
the  oral  interpretation  of  literature.  Preparation  and  presentation 
before  the  class  of  selections  suitable  for  public  reading.  Criticism 
by  the  instructor  and  members  of  the  class. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Public  Speaking  I  and  III. 

Spanish 

Miss  Campbell. 
I.     Elementary  Spanish.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  command  of  the 
essentials  of  grammar,  an  accurate  pronunciation  and  the  ability  to 
read  with  ease  ordinary  Spanish  prose.  Texts :  De  Vitis'  "Spanish 
Grammar"  and  selected  short  stories  or  novels  by  standard  modern 
authors. 
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The  Harvard  Exchange. 


"The  Harvard  Exchange"  is  an  arrangement  entered  into  between 
Harvard  University  and  live  colleges  of  the  West  (Knox,  Beloit, 
Grinnell,  Colorado  and  Carlton)  by  the  provisions  of  which  Harvard 
sends  a  professor  for  a  half  year  to  these  colleges,  dividing  his  time 
among  them,  and  giving  such  regular  instruction  in  their  courses  as 
they  may  require.  In  return  each  of  the  five  colleges  is  entitled  to 
send  to  Harvard  each  year  one  of  its  instructors  for  half  a  year, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  devote  one-third  of  his  time  as 
an  assistant  and  the  rest  to  graduate  or  research  work  in  Harvard 
University. 

The  significance  of  this  agreement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
alliance  between  colleges  that  stand  for  the  integrity  of  the  four 
year  college  course  and  a  university  that  is  committed  to  the  same 
educational  policy. 

This  plan  was  inaugurated  in  the  academic  year  1911-1912  by 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

Eaton  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Government. 

The  Harvard  Exchange  Lecturer  for  1912-1913  was 

George  Herbert  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 

Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity. 

The  Harvard  Exchange  Lecturer  for  1913-1914  was 

Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Latin. 

The  Harvard  Exchange  Lecturer  for  1914-1915  was 
Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry. 

The  Llarvard  Exchange  Lecturer  for  1915-1916  is 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
David  A.  Wells  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
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Administration. 


Classification  of  Students. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  students  are  classified  and 
assigned  to  the  proper  class  officers,  on  the  basis  of  the  records  in 
the  Registrar's  office. 

A  student  who  takes  all  the  required  freshmen  studies,  except 
such  as  he  may  not  be  prepared  for  on  account  of  entrance  deficien- 
cies, is  classified  as  a  freshman. 

A  student  is  classified  as  a  sophomore  if  he  has  twenty-two  cred- 
its at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (thirty-seven  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester),  has  completed  the  freshman  work  as  outlined 
above,  and  is  pursuing  the  sophomore  studies  in  addition  to  any  re- 
quired work  omitted  during  the  freshman  year. 

To  be  classified  as  a  junior  a  student  must  have  fifty-four  credits 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (sixty-nine  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester.)  He  must  take  all  required  studies  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

To  be  classified  as  a  senior  a  student  must  have  eighty-six  cred- 
its at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Class  Officer 

The  class  officer  arranges  with  each  student  the  courses  he  is  to 
take  and  signs  his  registration  card.  Students  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  or  discontinue  a  course  except  upon  the  written  approval  of 
the  class  officer. 

All  requests  preferred  by  individual  students  to  the  faculty  must 
be  presented  to  the  faculty  by  the  .student's  class  officer. 

It  is  intended  that  the  relation  established  between  the  student 
and  his  class  officer  shall  be  personal  as  well  as  official  and  that  the 
student  shall  feel  free  to  turn  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel  in  all 
matters  upon  which  he  may  find  the  need  of  more  mature  judg- 
ment. 
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Registration. 

After  the  class  officer  and  the  student  have  agreed  upon  the 
courses  the  student  is  to  take,  the  student  presents  his  registration 
card  to  the  Registrar  and  pays  his  tuition  and  fees  to  the  Business 
Manager.     This  completes  his  registration. 

Students  are  required  to  be  present  so  as  to  complete  their  reg- 
istration during  Registration  Day,  as  given  in  the  calendar,  page 
three  of  this  catalogue.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
registration  at  any  other  time.  No  student  is  allowed  to  register 
for  more  than  sixteen  hours  nor  less  than  twelve  hours  without 
permission  from  the  faculty. 

Students  must  register  for  all  work  for  which  credit  is  desired. 
This  includes  courses  taken  by  permission  of  instructors  outside  of 
the  classes,  and  work  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  begin  the  study  of  two  languages 
in  the  same  year. 

Absences. 

1.  Students  are  expected  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance upon  chapel  services  and  class  exercises. 

2.  When  the  absences  of  a  student,  during  a  semester  in  any 
course  (chapel  counting  as  a  five-hour  course)  shall  exceed  the 
number  of  regular  exercises  per  week  in  that  course  he  shall  be 
subject  to  censure  by  the  faculty  upon  recommendation  of  the  Dean. 

A  student  who  is  censured  more  than  once  during  a  semester 
or  during  two  successive  semesters  shall  be  subject  to  suspension. 

3.  Each  absence  incurred  on  a  day  immediately  preceding  or 
following  a  regular  college  recess  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  regular  exercises  per  week  in  the  course  in  which  the  ab- 
sence occurs. 

4.  Students  who  are  absent  are  expected  to  make  up  the  work 
which  they  have  missed,  by  special  examination  or  otherwise  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Examinations. 

Examinations  are  held  in  all  classes  upon  the  completion  of  a 
course  or  a  part  course.  They  may  also  be  held  at  other  times,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
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Conditions. 

A  student  who  has  been  marked  "conditioned"  in  a  study  shall, 
at  the  next  registration,  present  a  written  statement  to  the  class 
officer  showing  a  definite  arrangement  with  the  instructor  with  re- 
ference to  the  "condition."  If  the  condition  is  to  be  removed  by  an 
examination  the  student  shall  be  registered  for  the  course  and  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  statement 
of  the  instructor  shall  be  filed  with  the  Registrar. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  which  a  condition  has 
been  received,  unless  the  condition  is  removed  within  one  year. 

Reports  of  Standing. 

At  the  completion  of  a  course  each  .student  is  given  a  record 
designated  by  the  symbols  A.  A-,  B.  B-,  C.  C-,  and  D.  A.  A-,  B. 
B-,  C.  C-,  are  the  six  divisions  of  passing  marks  given  in  the  order 
of  excellence,  A  being  the  highest  and  C-  the  lowest  passing  mark. 
A  record  of  D  means  that  the  student  is  "conditioned"  and  must 
remove  the  condition  before  credit  will  be  given  for  the  course. 

No  credit  is  given  for  single  semester's  work  in  year  courses. 

Dismission. 

A  student  who  severs  his  connection  with  the  college  is  entitled, 
if  in  good  standing,  to  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal.  No  student 
should  leave  college  without  first  informing  the  President  of  his 
intention. 

Degrees. 

Bachelor's  Degrees. 

Upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  on 
recommendation  of  the  faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Diplomas  are  graded  as  rite,  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  summa 
cum  laude,  according  to  scholarship. 

Master's  Degrees. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  the  conferring  of  the  Master's  degree 
has  been  discontinued  for  the  present.  This  action  becomes  effective 
after  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1915-16. 
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Honors. 


Two  classes  of  honors,  besides  the  commencement  appointments 
and  the  distinction  in  the  degrees,  are  given,  special  and  general. 

General  Honors. 

Upon  vote  of  the  Faculty  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  "general 
honors''  may  be  given  to  students  of  exceptionally  high  scholarship 
in  all  courses.  The  names  of  students  receiving  general  honors,  are 
printed  in  the  catalogue  and  announced  by  the  President  on  Com- 
mencement day. 

Special  Honors. 

At  the  completion  of  the  advanced  courses  given  below  a  student 
may  be  given  "special  honors"  in  one  or  more  departments,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  vote  of  the 
faculty.  The  names  of  students  receiving  such  honors  are  printed 
in  the  catalogue  and  announced  by  the  President  on  Commencement 
day. 

The  following  are  the  courses  in  which  "special  honors"  may  be 
given : 

J  Biology  II.  German  III. 

Biology  III.  German  IV. 

Biology  VII.  German  V. 

Chemistry  II.  Greek  IV  and  V. 

!  Chemistry  III,  V.  and  VI.  Greek  VI  and  VII. 

Economics  II.  History  V  and  VII. 

Economics  III.  Latin  II. 

English  VII  and  VIII.  Mathematics  V  and  X. 

English  XI  and  XII.  Mathematics  V  and  XI. 

English  XIII  and  XIV.  Philosophy  III. 

French  III  and  IV.  Physics  II,  III  and  V. 

French  V  and  VI. 
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Tuition  and  Fees. 

Tuition,   per   semester $25.00 

Incidental  fee,  per  semester,  required  of  all  students 12.50 

Laboratory  fees,  per  semester — 

Biology  I,  II,  IV,  VI,  VII 4.50 

Biology   III    2.50 

Chemistry    4.50 

Geology   2.50 

Physics   4.50 

Registration  fee,  after  first  day  of  semester 1.00 

Fee  for  examination  in  removal  of  a  condition 1.00 

For  less  than  ten  hours  work  a  tuition  fee  of  $2.50  per  semester 

hour  is  charged.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  incidental  fee  of  $12.50 

per  semester  which  is  required  of  all  students.    For  ten  hours  work 

or  over  the  regular  tuition  fee,  $25.00  is  charged. 

All  tuition  and  fees  are  payable   to   the  Business  Manager  at 

the  time  of  registration. 

A   student's   registration   is   not   complete   until   the   registration 

card  has  been  presented  at  the  Business  Manager's  office  and  the 

fees  paid. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  each  student  on  graduation. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Historical  Statement. 


Knox  College  is  an  institution  with  a  history  which  is  often  im- 
pressive and  in  some  respects  unique.  It  had  its  inception  in  a  plan 
of  Christian  benevolence  originating  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  among 
a  company  of  far-sighted,  philanthropic  and  courageous  men  of 
whom  the  Rev.  George  W.  Gale  was  the  wise  and  efficient  leader. 
To  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  education  and  to  provide  for  the 
intellectual  and  religious  needs  of  the  great  territory  of  the  Middle 
|  West,  then  rapidly  opening  before  the  advance  of  enterprising  set- 
!  tiers  from  the  East,  these  men  agreed  in  a  remarkable  scheme  of 
'  colonization  which  was  to  result  in  the  founding  of  Galesburg  and 
Knox  College. 

This  plan  contemplated  the  raising  by  subscription  of  $40,000  and 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  or  tracts  of  land  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Every  subscriber  purchasing  eighty  acres  of  land  was  to  have  free 
tuition  for  one  student  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  provided  that 
the  remainder  of  the  fund,  after  paying  for  the  land,  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  college  buildings  and  that  certain  lands 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

Half  the  township  now  known  as  Galesburg  was  purchased  under 
the  plan  set  forth,  and  the  village  was  settled  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  George  W.  Gale,  the  author  of  the  plan,  for  whom  it 
was  named  "Galesburg,." 

The  College,  by  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers held  in  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1836,  was  named 
"Prairie  College."  It  was  chartered,  however,  under  an  act  of  Feb. 
15,  1837,  as  "The  Knox  Manual  Labor  College."  The  Charter  sets 
forth  the  object  of  the  College  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  literature,  and  to  qualify  young  men  in  the  best 
manner  for  the  various  professional  and  business  occupations  of 
society,  by  carrying  into  effect  a  thorough  system  of  mental,  moral 
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and  physical  education,  and  so  reduce  the  expenses  of  such  educa- 
tion by  manual  labor  and  other  means,  as  shall  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  young  man  of  industry  and  promise." 

The  name  of  the  College  was  changed  under  an  act  of  Feb.  15, 
1857,  to  "Knox  College." 

From  the  start  this  institution,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Illinois  col- 
leges, was  a  factor  of  prime  importance  not  only  in  the  plans  of 
these  sturdy  pioneers,  but  in  the  activities  of  the  colony  and  in  its 
character.  Purchasing  the  land  from  the  government  at  $1.25  per 
acre  these  men  of  unselfish  ideals  bought  back  this  property  from 
themselves  at  $5.00  per  acre  and  with  the  profits  from  this  remark- 
able transaction  endowed  the  new  enterprise.  Fifteen  acres  in  the 
choicest  section  of  the  town  were  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  the  in- 
stitution; and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  very  heart  of  this  beautiful 
modern  city  of  Galesburg,  Knox  College  stands  to-day  a  monument 
to  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  the  founders.  The  noble  pur- 
poses embodied  in  its  establishment  have  never  failed  of  their  fair 
fruition. 


Original  Circular. 

The  following  is  the  original  circular,  adopted  in  Whitestown, 
N.  Y„,  January  7th,  1836,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Knox  Col- 
lege and  the  city  of  Galesburg. 

"The  indications  of  Providence,  as  well  as  the  requisitions  of 
Christ,  impose  on  Christians  of  this  day  peculiar  obligations  to  de- 
vise and  execute,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  liberal  and  efficient  plans 
for  spreading  the  gospel  through  the  world.  The  supply  of  an 
evangelical  and  able  ministry  is,  in  the  whole  circle  of  means,  con- 
fessedly the  most  important  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end; 
all  other  means  are  the  mere  aids  and  implements  of  the  living 
preacher.  And  yet,  important  as  it  is  to  the  sustaining  of  the  church 
and  the  conversion  of  the  world,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
business  of  furnishing  a  devoted  and  efficient  ministry  has  entered 
less  into  the  calculations  of  Christians  at  large  than  any  other  de- 
partment of  benevolent  effort  of  the  present  day;  certainly  much 
less  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude.  Perhaps  they  have  thought  this 
a  work  peculiarly  the  Lord's,  in  which  they  had  very  little  to  do. 
But  the  language  of  the  Saviour,  Tray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  send  forth  laborers/  and  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  furnished, 
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not  by  miracle,  but  by  the  slow  progress  of  education,  proves  that 
we  have  much  to  do,  especially  when  we  look  at  the  field  which 
our  own  country,  to  ,say  nothing  of  the  wide  world,  spreads  out 
before  us ;  a  field  'white  for  the  harvest/ 

"Who  that  loves  the  souls  of  men  can  look  on  this  field  and  not 
feel  his  heart  affected,  and  not  tax  his  energies  to  the  utmost,  as 
well  as  offer  most  fervent  prayers  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
He  would  furnish  the  laborers?  Who  that  loves  the  institutions  of 
his  country  can  look  upon  it  without  alarm  when  he  reflects  that  in 
a  few,  a  very  few  years,  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  population 
reared  in  this  field ;  and  reared,  unless  a  mighty  effort  be  made  by 
evangelical  Christians,  under  the  forming  hand  of  those  who  are 
no  less  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty  than  of  a  pure  gospel.  What  is 
done  to  prevent  this  ruin  must  be  done  quickly.  It  is  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  evangelical  Christians  in  this  country,  under 
God,  to  furnish,  and  that  speedily,  all  the  laborers  wanted  on  this 
field,  besides  doing  much  towards  supplying  the  world.  The  men 
are  already  furnished;  if  not,  'the  Lord  of  the  harvest'  will  furnish 
them.  Hundreds  of  youth  of  talent,  and  piety,  and  enterprise,  stand 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  preparation  whenever  a  'wide  and 
effectual  door  is  opened'  for  them.  The  manual  labor  system,  if 
properly  sustained  and  conducted,  will  open  to  them  that  door.  It 
is  peculiarly  adapted  not  only  to  qualify  men  for  the  self-denying 
and  arduous  duties  of  the  gospel  ministry,  especially  in  our  new 
settlements  and  missionary  fields  abroad,  but  to  call  them  out,  to 
induce  them  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  preparation.  It  is  an  im- 
portant fact  that  while  other  institutions  are  many  of  them  greatly 
in  want  of  students,  these,  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  have  to  labor,  are  not  only  filled,  but  great  numbers  are  re- 
jected for  want  of  means  to  accommodate  them.  Let  institutions  be 
established  on  this  plan,  having  all  the  requisitions  and  facilities  for 
profitable  labor,  in  connection  with  the  advantages  for  literary  ac- 
quisition enjoyed  in  our  well-endowed  seminaries,  and  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  students,  especially  if  there  be  added  to  these  means  of 
gratuitous  instruction  to  the  indigent.  Let  such  provision  be  made, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  indigent  young  men  will  ask  no  other  aid ; 
and  should  they  ask  it,  the  church  will  do  them  a  favor  to  refuse 
them,  and  leave  them  to  their  efforts  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

"It  is  beginning  to  be  believed,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
that  females  are  to  act  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  conver- 
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sion  of  the  world  than  has  been  generally  supposed !  not  as  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  but  as  help-meets  of  those  who  are,  and  as  in- 
structors and  guides  of  the  rising  generations,  not  only  in  the 
nursery,  but  in  the  public  school.  It  should  therefore  be  an  object 
of  special  aim  with  all  who  pray  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and  well-directed  education 
of  females.  Experiment  has  already  proved  that  manual  labor  may 
be  successfully  introduced  into  female  seminaries,  and  that  it  is 
highly  conducive  to  health  and  piety,  and  adapted  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  education  sufficiently  to  encourage  many  young  ladies 
to  qualify  themselves  in  such  seminaries  for  fields  of  usefulnessss, 
who,  without  that  encouragement,  would  never  have  put  forth  such 
efforts.  What  has  been  done  on  this  subject  shows  the  importance 
and  proves  the  feasibility  of  doing  much  more.  It  is  perfectly  in 
the  power  of  a  few  families  of  moderate  property  to  rear  up  such 
institutions,  at  this  time,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  with  a  great  part  of  the  endowment  required  and  on 
a  liberal  and  extensive  scale  with  a  great  advantage  to  themselves 
and  families.  Such  a  plan  is  here  proposed,  with  the  design,  if  it 
may  please  the  Lord,  to  carry  it  into  effect." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  original  subscribers : 
George  W.  Gale,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
H.  H.  Kellogg,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
John  Waters,  N.  Hartford  N.  Y. 
Timothy  B.  Jarvis,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
John  McMullin,  Western,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Gilbert,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Sylvester  Bliss,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Bond,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Nathaniel  Curtis,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Webb,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Barnabas  Norton,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Nehemiah  West,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Nehemiah  H.  Losey,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
John  C.  Smith,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Simmons,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Peck,  Madison,  N.  Y, 
Phineas  Camp,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 
George  Stedman,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
S.  W.  Stewart,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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Roland  Sears,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Sylvanus  Ferris,  Russia,  N.  Y. 
Chester  Johnson,  Russia,  N.  Y. 
Sylvanus  Town,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.  Town,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Jeremiah  Holt,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
H.  S.  Johnson,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Amatus  Robbins,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Elisha  Jenne,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Luther  Stiles,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Marsh,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Guerdon  Grant,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Chauncey  Pierce,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Smith  Griffith,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Kinney,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
John  Grey,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Fitch,  Brainbridge,  N.  Y. 
James  Barton,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Lane,  Schagticoke,  N.  Y. 
H.  T.  Avery,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
George  Avery,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
John  Kendall,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Francis  Churchill,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
William  Churchill,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Arminta  Rice,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Sidney  Rice,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
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Material  Equipment. 


The  Campus. 

Knox  College  occupies  an  attractive  area  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city  of  Galesburg.  The  land  set  apart  for  its  uses  by  the  colonists 
originally  included  twenty- one  acres;  about  one  third  of  this  allot- 
ment was  afterward  transferred  to  the  county  and  the  city;  the 
Knox  County  Court  house  now  stands  upon  the  east  half  of  this 
portion,  while  the  west  division,  known  as  Standish  Park,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  public  gardens  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  State. 

"Old  Main." 

The  central  building,  and  the  most  historic  structure  on  the 
campus,  now  affectionately  known  as  "Old  Main,"  was  erected  in 
1857.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  and 
still  admirably  fulfills  the  purposes  of  its  builders.  In  this  building 
are  the  business  offices,  the  office  of  the  President,  Faculty  rooms, 
and  recitation  halls.  It  was  at  the  east  end  of  "Old  Main"  that  one 
of  the  famous  debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  occurred  in  1858.  A  bronze  tablet  near  the  principal  en- 
trance records  this  notable  event. 

The  Observatory. 

South  of  "Old  Main"  is  a  smaller  building,  erected  in  1889,  for 
the  use  of  the  department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  With  the 
completion  of  the  new  Science  Hall,  in  1911,  the  department  of 
Physics  was  removed  to  the  new  structure,  and  the  building  is  now 
used  as  the  astronomical  observatory. 

The  Observatory  is  equipped  with  a  six-inch  equatorial  telescope 
by  Clark,  having  four  eye  pieces  magnifying  from  60  to  250  dia- 
meters. The  telescope  is  amply  large  to  show  the  solar  spots  and 
faculae,  the  satellites  and  markings  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars, 
and  many  double  stars  and  nebulae.  This  observatory  enjoys  the 
unusual  privilege  of  being  directly  connected  once  a  day  with  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose 
cf  verifying  our  time  standards. 
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Alumni  Hall. 

This  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus  was  so  named  be- 
cause the  money  for  its  erection  was  contributed  by  Knox  alumni. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  college  library.  The  wings  contain  recita- 
tion rooms  and  the  halls  of  the  two  literary  societies  for  the  men  of 
of  the  college.  Alumni  Hall  was  built  in  1890  and  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  then  President  of  the  United  States. 

Library 

The  College  Library  is  in  Alumni  Hall.  It  contains  over  14,000 
volumes  and  has  recently  been  entirely  reorganized.  The  alcoves 
are  open  to  the  students  and  the  main  room  is  supplied  with  maga- 
zines, papers  and  study  tables  for  the  use  of  students. 

In  the  splendidly  equipped  building  of  the  Galesburg  Public  Li- 
brary, situated  in  clo.se  proximity  to  the  college  buildings,  and  con- 
taining 35,000  volumes,  students  are  allowed  special  privileges  for 
reference  and  study. 

George  Davis  Science  Hall 

On  the  east  portion  of  the  front  campus  stands  the  new  Science 
building,  completed  in  1911,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $115,000. 
This  stately  edifice,  its  architectural  style  corresponding  to  that  of 
"Old  Main,"  receives  its  name  in  memory  of  a  former  treasurer  of 
Knox  College.  The  entire  cost  of  this  building  was  met  by  gifts 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  McKnight,  for  many  years  a  useful  and  honored 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Mc- 
Knight, daughter  of  Mr.  Davis.  In  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing and  its  furnishings  no  necessary  expense  was  spared  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  three  scientific  departments. 
The  laboratories  are  thoroughly  modern  in  their  equipment  and  are 
not  surpassed  in  convenience  and  efficiency. 

Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Biological  department  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the 
George  Davis  Science  Hall.  The  large  laboratory  at  the  east  end 
of  the  building  seating  forty-eight  students  is  equipped  and  used  for 
classes  in  elementary  biology.  The  advanced  laboratory  for  courses 
in  anatomy,  histology  and  embryology  occupies  the  west  end  of  the 
floor.  Adjacent  to  each  of  these  laboratories  on  the  south  side  of 
the  building  are  commodious  store  rooms  and  conservatories.     A 
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lecture  room  seating  ninety  people  and  equipped  with  complete  pro- 
jection apparatus,  a  library  and  seminar  room,  a  private  office  and 
laboratory,  and  a  dark  room  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  vivarium 
with  tank  and  cages  for  living  animals  is  on  the  fourth  floor. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  department  of  chemistry  occupies  the  third  floor  of  George 
Davis  Science  Hall.  The  east  and  west  ends  are  devoted  to  large 
laboratories  which  are  completely  equipped  for  experimental  work. 
The  desks  are  of  special  design  and  have  alberene  stone  tops;  the 
fume  closets  extend  along  the  entire  length  of  the  inner  walls  and 
extra  ventilation  is  secured  by  electric  fans  located  in  the  attic. 
Hot  and  cold  water,  distilled  water,  alternating  and  direct  electric 
currents,  compressed  air  and  suction,  gas,  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
are  supplied  at  convenient  places. 

The  lecture  room,  seating  ninety-six,  is  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  and  is  especially  well  lighted.  It  connects  di- 
rectly with  the  preparation  room,  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  may 
form  a  part  of  the  lecture  room  or  be  separated  from  it  by  means 
of  sliding  partitions.  A  work  shop  and  a  supply  room  are  also  on 
this  side  of  the  building. 

Across  the  corridor  are  the  office  and  special  laboratory.  The 
chemical  library  is  located  in  the  office  and  ample  space  for  a  read- 
ing room  is  provided.  The  special  laboratory  connects  directly 
with  the  office  and  is  planned  to  offer  accommodations  for  a  variety 
of  work.  A  dark  room  for  photographic  and  spectroscopic  work 
adjoins.  A  balance  room,  a  janitor's  closet  and  a  toilet  room  for 
young  women  are  also  located  on  this  floor. 

A  small  room  in  the  attic  contains  the  hydrogen  sulphide  genera- 
tor from  which  rubber  pipes  lead  to  all  of  the  fume  closets ;  in  the 
basement  a  well  protected  store  room  for  chemicals  is  provided; 
the  attic  offers  storage  space  for  glassware  and  apparatus. 

The  library  contains  a  good  supply  of  journals,  books  and 
charts,  and  the  department  possesses  chemicals,  glassware,  appara- 
tus and  illustrative  material  required  for  the  courses  offered. 

Physical  Laboratory. 

The  Department  of  Physics  occupies  the  entire  ground  floor  of 
the  George  Davis  Science  Hall.    The  new  quarters  provide  separate 
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laboratories  for  different  classes  of  students  and  for  different  kinds 
of  work.  Hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  compressed  air,  and  both  direct 
and  alternating  electric  currents  are  everywhere  available.  A  clock 
circuit  for  the  distribution  of  time  from  a  standard  clock  is  con- 
nected with  every  room  in  the  department.  The  electrical,  optical, 
and  general  physics  laboratories  are  provided  with  solid  masonry 
piers  for  the  support  of  delicate  balances,  galvanometers,  micro- 
meter microscopes,  and  other  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  the 
department  possesses.  The  photographic  laboratory  is  fully  equip- 
ped for  all  kinds  of  photographic  work,  from  simple  negative  mak- 
ing to  the  latest  autochrome  process. 

The  shop  in  connection  with  the  department  is  supplied  with 
both  wood-working  and  metal-working  lathes,  driven  by  electric 
motors. 

The  lecture  room  is  equipped  with  highly  perfected  projection 
apparatus,  capable  of  being  adapted  to  all  of  the  different  kinds 
of  projection  work  demanded  in  modern  physics  teaching. 

Hurd  Museum. 

The  Hurd  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  occupies  the  east 
end  of  the  main  college  building  on  the  third  floor,  contains  valuable 
collections  secured  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Albert 
Hurd,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Knox  College. 
The  zoological  collection  consists  of  about  15,000  specimens,  illus- 
trating 5,000  .species,  distributed  through  most  of  the  important 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  mineralogical  and  geological 
cabinets  embrace  about  4,000  specimens  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fos- 
sils, mostly  from  the  rocks  of  North  America.  It  also  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  stone-age  implements  procured  in  Denmark 
by  ex-Minister  Clark  E.  Carr.  Through  the  generosity  of  N.  W. 
McChesney,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  the  valuable  McChesney  collection 
of  minerals,  fossils,  birds  and  insects  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  Museum,  and  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Lawrence,  the  college 
possesses  the  Wilson  collection  of  fossils  and  stone-age  implements. 
This  has  been  installed  in  special  cases  on  the  Biological  floor  of 
the  George  Davis  Science  Hall. 

The  Herbarium. 

The  herbarium,  founded  over  fifty  years  ago  by  Professor  Albert 
Hurd,  has  been  enlarged  by  additions  from  many  sources,  the  most 
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important  acquisition  being  the  extensive  collection  of  S.  B.  Mead, 
of  Augusta,  111.  It  now  contains  nearly  10,000  species  of  higher 
plants,  both  native  and  foreign.  The  larger  plant  phyla  Bryophyta, 
Ptenophyta  and  Anthophyta  are  represented  by  2,500  genera.  Ex- 
cellent material  of  the  larger  brown,  red  and  green  algae  is  also  in 
the  collection.  The  herbarium  has  recently  been  reclassified  and  in- 
stalled in  new  quarters  in  the  herbarium  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Davis  Science  Hall. 

The  Gymnasium. 

The  Gymnasium,  south  of  Science  Hall,  was  opened  to  the  stu- 
dents in  1908.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  perfectly  equipped  with 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  useful  purpose, 
and  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  main  floor  space  cov- 
ers an  area  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and 
affords  an  excellent  floor  for  gymnasium  work  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent basketball  court.  The  basement  contains  the  baths  and  dress- 
ing rooms,  the  various  store  rooms  and  the  Athletic  Director's  office. 

Willard  Field. 

The  athletic  grounds  of  the  college,  appropriately  named  in  honor 
of  former  Dean  Thomas  R.  Willard,  whose  interest  and  aid  in  be- 
half of  Knox  athletics  continued  through  many  years,  adjoin  the 
Gymnasium  on  the  south.  They  are  well  equipped  with  a  quarter- 
mile  cinder  track,  a  220-yard  straightaway,  a  good  baseball  diamond 
and  a  football  field.  On  the  east  several  excellent  tennis  courts  have 
been  laid  off  and  are  carefully  maintained  for  the  student's  use. 

Whiting  Hall. 

Separated  from  the  campus  by  Standish  Park  and  the  Court 
House  square,  is  Whiting  Hall,  the  home  of  the  non-resident  young 
women  who  attend  Knox  College  and  Conservatory.  It  is  an  ample 
structure  of  brick,  providing  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  students.  It  is  ideally  located  both  for  beauty  of  sur- 
roundings l  id  accessibility  to  recitation  halls.  The  main  part  of 
the  building  was  erected  in  1857,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Knox 
Female  Seminary.  In  1885  the  east  wing  was  added  and  given  the 
name  of  Whiting  Hall,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Maria  Whiting,  for  fifteen 
years  the  beloved  and  devoted  Principal.  Seven  years  later  the  west 
addition  was  built  and,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Whiting  in  1894,  the 
entire  building  was  named  Whiting  Hall.     Its  rooms  and  parlors 
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have  been  thoroughly  modernized  and  are  exceptionally  comfortable 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  steam  supplied  by  a  central  heating  plant. 

Beecher  Chapel. 

On  Broad  street,  immediately  adjoining  Whiting  Hall,  is  the 
College  chapel.  It  was  formerly  the  house  of  worship  occupied  by 
the  First  Congregational  church  of  Galesburg  and  was  known  local- 
ly as  the  "Brick  Church."  This  congregation  was  for  some  years 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecher  and  it  is  in  his 
memory  that  Beecher  Chapel  is  named. 

The  Heating  Plant. 

At  the  intersection  of  Berrien  and  Center  streets,  opposite  the 
Gymnasium  is  the  College  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant,  which  fur- 
nishes steam  heat  and  electric  lighting  for  all  the  college  buildings. 
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Physical  and  Moral  Environment. 


Location. 

Galesburg,  the  seat  of  Knox  College,  is  a  healthful  and  beauti- 
ful place,  with  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  larger  city  and  com- 
paratively few  of  the  disadvantages.  It  is  on  the  main  lines  of  the 
Burlington  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  and  is  easy  of  access  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  moral  and  intellectual  tone 
of  the  community  is  high  and  the  interest  of  the  towns-people  is 
at  the  same  time  a  support  to  the  institution  and  a  safeguard  to  the 
students  who  live  in  their  midst. 

The  Student  Life. 

The  student  life  is  simple  and  quiet,  yet  vigorous  and  robust. 
Wealth  draws  no  social  lines.  Plain  living  is  encouraged.  Economy 
is  very  generally  practiced.  The  discipline  of  the  college  tends  to 
the  development  of  self-reliance  and  the  sense  of  honor.  The  stu- 
dent spirit  is  loyal  to  the  college  in  all  of  its  interests  and  aims. 

The  Teachers. 

The  teachers  have  from  the  first  been  men  and  women  of  noble 
Christian  character,  safe  guides  for  the  students,  with  whose  daily 
life  they  are  in  intimate  contact.  The  names  of  Jonathan  Blanchard 
(President,  1845-57)  and  Newton  Bateman  (President,  1875-93), 
are  perhaps,  best  remembered  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
educational  history  of  Illinois ;  while  these  of  Professor  George 
Churchill,  Professor  Albert  Hurd,  Professor  Milton  L.  Comstock 
and  Mrs.  Sara  M.  McCall  are  cherished  with  peculiar  veneration 
by  those  who  have  passed  under  their  influence  through  many  years 
of  consecrated  service  in  academy  and  college. 

Those  who  have  joined  the  teaching  force  more  recently  are, 
many  of  them,  representatives  of  old  and  famous  universities  and 
all  are  specialists  in  their  departments;  but  the  elements  especially 
sought  in  their  selection  have  been  personal  character  and  the 
ability  to  work  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  ambitions  and  needs 
of  youth.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  a  vital  feature  in  the  rela- 
tions of  students  and  faculty. 
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Aim. 


Knox  College  is  in  no  sense  a  university,  nor  does  it  attempt 
the  advanced  work  of  an  institution  designed  and  equipped  for 
specialized  research.  While  in  scholarship  and  methods  it  aims 
to  maintain  its  place  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  day,  while 
it  is  advancing  in  prosperity  and  growth,  it  still  holds  to  the  old- 
established  and  significant  college  ideals;  it  still  tries  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  its  educational  plans  on  the  rock-bottom  principles 
of  integrity,  of  hard  work,  of  manly  and  womanly  character.  The 
undenominational  spirit  of  the  college  is  emphasized  in  the  compo- 
sition of  its  board  of  trustees  and  faculty;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  earnest  moral  and  Christian  spirit  of  the  founders  is  cherished 
as  the  most  sacred  heritage  of  the  institution  and  its  most  vital 
educational  force. 

Chapel  Service. 

There  is  a  daily  assembly  of  faculty  and  students  for  religious 
service,  attendance  upon  which  is  required  of  all  students.  Stu- 
dents are  also  welcomed  at  the  services  of  the  various  churches  of 
the  city. 

Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College,  estab- 
lished in  1880,  was  entirely  reorganized  this  year  under  the  name, 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  promote  growth  of  Christian 
character  and  fellowship,  to  promote  aggressive  Christian  work  both 
by  and  for  students,  and  to  train  its  members  for  Christian  service 
both  in  college  and  for  life. 

The  association  is  organized  under  five  departments  :  finance,  pro- 
gram, student  work,  social  service,  and  Bible  study. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  Bible  study  class- 
es are  conducted  which  meet  once  a  week.  The  organization  assists 
the  Free  Kindergarten  and  Associated  Charities  of  the  city  and 
endeavors  to  have  its  members  attend  the  services  of  the  various 
churches. 

A  committee  meets  all  trains  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year, 
welcomes  new  students  and  aids  them  in  securing  boarding  places 
and  in  the  formalities  of  registration.  A  reception  is  also  held  to 
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enable  new  students  to  become  acquainted,  and  other  social  gather- 
ings occur  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College 
was  established  in  1884.  Its  aim  is  to  accomplish  in  its  especial 
field,  work  similar  to  that  undertaken  among  the  young  men  by 
their  association,  and  the  general  plan  of  work  is  much  the  same  in 
both  societies.  So  far  as  practicable  the  committees  of  the  two 
associations  work  in  conjunction. 

A  devotional  meeting  is  held  each  Monday  afternoon  in  Oneota 
Hall.  Secretaries  of  the  national  organization  or  other  invited 
speakers  frequently  address  the  association.  Bible  classes  and 
classes  for  the  study  of  missions  are  conducted.  During  the  year 
the  association  holds  several  social  gatherings  and  in  every  way 
seeks  to  extend  its  benefits  to  all  young  women  of  the  college  and 
conservatory.  Membership  in  an  evangelical  church  constitutes 
eligibility  to  full  membership  in  the  association.  Those  who  are 
not  members  of  a  church  are  welcomed  as  associate  members. 

Knox  Volunteer  Band 

The  Knox  Volunteer  Band  is  an  organization  composed  of  stu- 
dents of  the  college  who  expect  to  become  foreign  missionaries. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held  for  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the  mis- 
sionary field,  and  the  preparation  of  the  members  for  their  future 
work.  The  band  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mission  study  class  which 
is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Christian  associations. 
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Literary  Societies. 


The  students  of  Knox  College  maintain  three  literary  societies, 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  members  in  a  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law,  in  debate,  in  oratory  and  in  other  literary  work. 
A  view  of  the  origin,  equipment,  and  working  plans  of  each  society 
is  afforded  in  the  subjoined  sketches. 

Adelphi. 

The  Adelphi  Society  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and 
obtained  a  charter  in  May,  1847.  It  is  the  oldest  organized  society 
in  Galesburg.  Any  young  man  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  Knox 
College  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  regular  literary  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  every 
Wednesday  evening  of  the  college  year  in  its  hall  in  the  west  wing 
of  the  Alumni  building. 

There  is  a  reunion  of  the  alumni  and  friends  at  a  banquet  dur- 
ing commencement  week. 

Gnothautii. 

The  Gnothautii  Society  was  organized  November  1st,  1849,  and 
soon  after  obtained  a  charter.  Any  young  man  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  in  Knox  College  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Its  regular  literary  meetings  are  held  Wednesday  evening  of 
each  week  during  the  college  year  in  its  hall  in  the  east  wing  of 
the  Alumni  building.  While  the  society  does  not  neglect  any  phase 
of  literary  work,  it  aims  to  make  itself  emphatically  a  debating 
society. 

During  commencement  week  the  society  welcomes  to  its  hall  in 
its  annual  reunion  its  alumni  and  friends. 

L.  M.  I. 

The  L.  M.  I.  Society  was  organized  November  20,  1861.  Any 
young  woman  pursuing  a  regular  course  in  Knox  College  or  Con- 
servatory is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  literary  meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  college  year  in  the  society  hall. 
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Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence  Prize  Debate. 

Two  prizes  are  offered  annually,  one  of  twenty-five  and  one  of 
fifteen  dollars,  by  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  of  Galesburg,  to  be 
given  to  members  of  the  L.  M.  I.  Society  who  excel  in  extempor- 
aneous debate.  The  rules  require  that  four  members  of  the  senior 
class  shall  be  chosen  as  contestants  and  that  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion shall  be  announced  at  12  :30  p.  m.  of  the  day  preceding  the 
debate. 

Regatta. 

On  Monday  of  commencement  week  each  year,  a  rowing  contest 
takes  place  between  four  crews  of  young  women  chosen  by  com- 
petitive preliminaries  from  the  four  college  classes  and  limited  to 
members  of  the  L.  M.  I.  Society.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
George  A.  Lawrence,  three  prizes  of  twenty  dollars,  ten  dollars, 
and  five  dollars  are  offered  to  the  three  crews  winning  first,  second, 
and  third  place  respectively. 

Knox  Oratorical  Association. 


This  Association  is  composed  of  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  Gnothautii  and  Adelphi  Societies.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  promote  the  interests  of  oratory  and  debate  at  Knox 
College. 

Interstate  Oratorical  Contest. 

The  Association  holds  annually,  an  oratorical  contest  open  to 
members  of  the  sophomore  and  junior  classes.  The  winner  of  this 
contest  represents  Knox  College  in  the  annual  Illinois  intercollegiate 
contest,  held  the  following  November.  The  winner  of  the  state 
contest,  in  turn,  represents  Illinois  in  the  semi-final  and,  if  he  wins 
in  this  contest,  the  final  contest  of  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation. The  Interstate  Association,  the  oldest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  America,  was  established  at  Knox  College  in  1874. 

Intercollegiate  Peace  Contest. 

For  the  last  four  years  the  college  has  been  represented  in  the 
contests  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  There  is  a  local 
contest  held  each  year  for  the  selection  of  the  college  representative, 
and  the  winner  becomes  eligible  to  compete  in  the  state,  interstate, 
and  national  contests  of  the  Peace  Association. 
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Intercollegiate  Debate. 

Since  1897,  Knox  College  has  participated  in  intercollegiate  de- 
bates with  various  institutions,  the  series  culminating  in  the  present 
agreement  with  Grinnell  College,  Carleton  College,  and  Beloit  Col- 
lege for  annual  debates  during  1916-17-18.  Two  teams,  of  three 
debaters  each,  are  selected.  The  debates  are  conducted  upon  a 
quadrangular  plan,  whereby,  during  the  three  years,  each  college 
meets  every  other  college  twice. 

Freshman  Debate. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  conducted  an  annual 
freshman  debate  with  some  neighboring  institution.  During  1914-15 
and  1915-16,  this  institution  has  been  Iowa  Wesleyan  College.  The 
debate  is  dual  in  form,  two  teams,  of  three  men  each,  being  selected. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho. 

In  1911  a  local  chapter  of  the  national  honorary  oratorical  frat- 
ernity, Delta  Sigma  Rho,  was  established  at  Knox.  Members  of 
the  intercollegiate  debating  teams  and  all  intercollegiate  orators  are 
eligible  for  membership. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

The  Faculty  has  adopted  the  following  regulations  governing 
the  organization  of  fraternities  and  sororities : 

1.  No  group  of  students  may  petition  a  national  fraternity  or 
sorority  for  a  charter,  or  accept  a  charter  from  a  national  fraternity 
or  sorority,  until  they  have  been  oganized  as  a  local  fraternity  or 
sorority  for  at  least  one  year. 

2.  Such  petition  of  a  local  fraternity  or  sorority,  or  acceptance 
of  a  charter  by  a  local  fraternity  or  sorority,  may  be  made  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

3.  No  group  of  students  may  organize  as  a  local  fraternity  or 
sorority  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 
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Prizes  and  Scholarships. 


The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Latin  and  Greek  Composition. 

Two  prizes,  of  fifteen  dollars  each,  are  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  student  in  the  first  year  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  who  shall  make  the  best  record  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
composition  respectively. 

The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Latin. 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars  and  one  of  fifteen  dollars,  are 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  two  members 
of  the  freshman  class  making  the  best  record  in  Latin  I. 

The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Greek 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars  and  one  of  fifteen  dollars,  are 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  two  members 
of  the  freshman  class,  making  the  best  record  in  Greek  IV. 

The  Clark  Mills  Carr  Prizes  in  Mathematics. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathematics,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  by  the  generosity  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Clark  E.  Carr,  in  memory  of  their  son,  of  the  class  of 
1898,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  prizes  in  mathematics. 

These  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  students  who  are  majoring 
in  Mathematics  and  make  the  best  records  in  Mathematics  IV.  The 
announcement  of  these  awards  will  be  made  by  the  President  on 
Commencement  day. 

Scholarships. 

A  scholarship  provides  free  tuition  for  the  college  year.  Appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  President  before  May  1st  each  year. 

The  Louise  Cooley  Scholarship. 

The  Louise  Cooley  Scholarship  of  $3,000  was  founded  in  1895 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cooley,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Louise, 
who  died  in  her  freshman  year.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  each  year  in  the  education  of  some  worthy  young  woman. 
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The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship. 

The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in 
1894  in  memory  of  Rosa  May  McCall  of  the  class  of  1879.  This 
scholarship  in  the  study  of  piano-forte  is  to  be  offered  annually 
to  some  young  woman  of  limited  means,  integrity  of  character  and 
musical  promise.  Candidates  will  be  recomended  by  the  Director 
and  faculty  of  the  conservatory  and  approved  by  the  President 
and  faculty  of  the  college. 

The  Matthews  Scholarship. 

The  Matthews  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in  1898  by 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Matthews.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  a  worthy  young  woman  of  limited  means,  excel- 
lent character  and  promise  as  a  student. 

The  William  C.  Brown  Scholarship. 

The  William  C.  Brown  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  founded  in 
1905  by  Mr.  William  C.  Brown  of  New  York.  This  scholarship  is 
to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  preferably 
to  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  employe  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railway. 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship. 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship  of  $1,200  was  founded  in 
1905  by  Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of  Philadelphia.  This  scholarship  is 
to  be  awarded  by  the  President  and  faculty  to  a  young  man  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  May  Barr  Scholarship. 

The  May  Barr  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  founded  in  1903  by 
friends  of  May  Barr,  daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Barr,  of  Quincy, 
Illinois.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  appropriated  annually  to 
some  young  woman  designated  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  specified  by  the  donors.  The  award  of  this  scholarship 
is  announced  annually  on  the  birthday  of  May  Barr,  April  29th, 
in  memory  of  whose  young  life  it  was  founded. 

The  Mary  C.  Williamson  Scholarship. 

The  Mary  C.  Williamson  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded 
in  1904  by  bequest.  The  interest  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  free  scholarship. 
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The  Richard  Austen  Lawrence  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  was  founded  in  19C9,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Lawrence  in  memory  of  their  father,  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
principal  sum  of  $2,000  is  to  be  kept  invested  and  the  interest  an- 
nually paid  to  some  young  man  of  the  college,  preferably  from 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  who  may  be  worthy  and  needing  assistance. 
This  scholarship  may  be  divided  between  two  young  men  if  thought 
best  by  the  President. 

The  Sara  Miller  McCall  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  also  founded  in  1909,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence  as  a  memorial  to  their  dear  friend  who 
for  many  years  was  a  most  valued  teacher  in  Knox  College.  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  is  to  be  paid  to  some  worthy  young 
woman  who  may  need  assistance  to  pursue  her  education,  the 
recipient  to  be  a  resident  of  Knox  County  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

The  Galesburg  High  School  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  founded  in  1909  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Park  Lawrence.  The  annual  interest  from  this  $2,000  is  to  be 
awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  worthy  young 
women  or  young  men  of  limited  means  from  the  Galesburg  High 
School.  The  income  from  this  scholarship  may  be  divided  between 
two  approved  applicants  if  so  advised  by  the  President. 

Harriet  Stone  Drake  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  established  in  1909  by  Edward 
R.  Drake  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  income  from  this  fund  is 
to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some  deserv- 
ing student. 

The  Cyrus  M.  Avery  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in  1909  by  Mrs.  Cyrus 
M.  Avery  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  income  of  this  fund  is 
to  be  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
to  any  worthy  student. 
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The  Etta  W.  Hibbard  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $500  was  established  in  1909  by  Charles  L. 
Hibbard  in  memory  of  Etta  W.  Hibbard.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some 
deserving  student. 

The  Grace  Parish  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  established  in  1912  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  W.  Parish  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Grace  Parish,  of 
the  class  of  1910.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some  worthy 
woman  student  of  the  college. 

The  Scholarships  of  the  Classes  of  1909,  1910,  1911  and  1912. 

Four  Scholarships  of  $1,500  each  were  established  in  1909  by  the 
members  of  the  Classes  of  1909,  1910,  1911  and  1912  and  their 
friends.  The  income  from  these  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  senior,  junior,  sophomore  and  freshman  classes, 
respectively. 

College  Scholarships. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees  will 
give,  during  the  coming  year,  a  limited  number  of  scholarships. 
In  bestowing  these  scholarships  four  things  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration— the  standing  of  a  student  in  his  class ;  his  loyalty  to 
the  institution;  his  financial  necessities,  and  his  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  perform  some  special  service  for  the  college. 

The  Higgins  Missionary  Fund. 

The  Higgins  Missionary  Fund,  established  by  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Higgins,  yields  annually  an  income  which  enables  the  college  to 
offer  a  rebate  of  half  tuition  to  eight  students.  The  fund  is  de- 
signed to  aid  needy  young  men  and  women  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  missionary  work. 
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Physical  Training  and  Athletics. 


Physical  Training  for  Men. 

Knox  College  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  all  kinds  of 
athletic  and  physical  training  work. 

A  spacious  gymnasium  was  erected  in  1907,  equipped  with  mod- 
ern conveniences  and  fitted  with  necessary  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
athletic  work.  The  main  floor  space  covers  an  area  about  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and  affords  an  excellent 
floor  for  gymnasium  work  as  well  as  an  excellent  basketball  court. 
The  basement  contains  the  baths  and  dressing  rooms,  the  various 
store  rooms  and  the  Athletic  Director's  office. 

Adjoining  the  gymnasium  on  the  south  is  Willard  Field,  well 
equipped  with  a  quarter  mile  cinder  running  track  with  a  220-yard 
straightaway,  a  good  baseball  diamond  and  a  football  field. 

The  aim  of  the  physical  department  is  to  benefit  the  majority 
rather  than  to  specialize  with  the  few  who  represent  the  college  on 
its  various  teams  and  to  that  end  all  men  are  urged  to  do  °some 
kind  of  athletic  work. 

Those  not  actively  engaged  trying  for  the  various  teams  on 
Willard  Field  during  the  spring  and  fall  months,  find  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  exercise  on  the  tennis  courts,  three  in  number, 
located  on  the  southwest  part  of  the  campus  just  off  Willard  Field! 

All  field  and  track  work  as  well  as  the  gymnasium  work  is  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  the  athletic  director. 

Four  hours  credit  in  physical  training  are  required  of  every  man 
for  graduation.  This  work  is  to  be  done  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Two  hours  per  week  scheduled  physical  training 
work  during  each  semester  counts  as  one  credit  toward  graduation 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  regular  college  work. 

A^  physical  and  medical  examination  is  given  every  man  upon 
entering  the  college  and  from  this,  exercises  are  chosen  which  will 
be  most  satisfactory  to  the  individual  needs. 

Those  who  are  members  of  the  various  athletic  teams  are  ex- 
cused from  gymnasium  work  during  the  time  that  they  report  reg- 
ularly for  the  athletic  teams. 
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The  indoor  work  beginning  the  first  of  November  and  lasting 
until  the  middle  of  April  consists  of  calisthenic  work,  free  hand, 
bells,  wands  and  clubs,  marching,  running,  mat  work  and  apparatus 
work  as  well  as  various  games. 

For  this  work  each  student  is  required  to  have  a  full  gymnasium 
suit,  consisting  of  long,  gray  gymnasium  trousers,  a  white  gymna- 
sium shirt  and  rubber  soled  shoes. 

All  students  are  members  of  the  Knox  College  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  are  admitted  free  to  all  athletic  contests. 

The  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association  are :  President,  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary,  elected  from  the  student  body,  and  a  Fac- 
ulty Treasurer  appointed  by  the  faculty  of  the  college,  who  shall 
also  be  the  faculty  member  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  made  up  of  the  President  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association,  who  shall  act  as  chairman  and  has  no  vote,  one 
faculty  representative,  one  representative  of  the  association  elected 
by  the  student  body,  and  one  representative  from  the  alumni  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees. 

Following  are  the  eligibility  rules  adopted  by  the  College : 

I.  No  one  shall  participate  in  any  athletic  contest  or  game  as 
member  or  manager  of  a  Knox  College  team  without  the  permission 
of  the  faculty  committee  on  athletics. 

Application  to  be  a  member  of  the  team  must  be  made  in  person 
or  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  not  less  than  five  days 
before  any  contest  or  game;  to  be  manager,  before  nomination  is 
posted  by  the  Athletic  association.  Permission  as  a  rule  will  be 
good  for  the  entire  season.  If  it  is  necessary  to  recall  any  per- 
mission, five  days'  warning  will  be  given,  except  in  special  cases. 

II.  (1.)  A  member  of  a  team  shall  be  a  bona  fide  student, 
regularly  registered  in  the  college  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours 
of  work.  Registration  shall  take  place  not  later  than  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  semester.  A  special  student  shall  not  be  eligible 
until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  one  semester  of  not  less  than 
twelve  hours  of  work.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  baseball  or  track  team  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed 
one  semester  of  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  work. 

A  student  wTho  fails  to  pass  in  twelve  hours  of  work  shall  be  in- 
eligible until  he  has  completed  a  semester  of  not  less  than  twelve 
I  hours  of  work. 
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(2)  He  shall  have  recognized  amateur  standing  and  shall  not 
receive  any  gift,  remuneration  or  pay  for  his  services  on  the  team. 

(3)  He  .shall  not  be  deficient  in  his  studies  nor  irregular  in 
attendance  upon  college  exercises. 

(4)  He  shall  not  participate  in  any  contest  or  game  not  author- 
ized by  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  ex- 
clude from  any  contest  all  who  have  not  the  permission  of  the 
committee. 

(5)  He  shall  not,  as  a  college  student,  be  a  member  of  the 
teams  of  any  college  or  colleges  for  more  than  four  years. 

III.  (1)  The  manager  of  a  team  shall  be  a  bona  fide  college 
student  regularly  registered  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  work. 

A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  twelve  hours  of  work  shall  be  in- 
eligible until  he  has  completed  a  semester  of  not  less  than  twelve 
hours  of  work. 

(2)  He  shall  not  make  any  schedule  of  contests  or  games  nor 
shall  he  fix  the  time  or  place  of  holding  any  home  contest  or  game 
without  the  consent  of  the  committee. 

(3)  He  shall  not  be  deficient  in  his  studies  nor  irregular  in 
attendance  upon  college  exercises. 

(4)  He  shall  not  be  the  captain  of  the  team. 

IV.  The  maximum  number  of  games  to  be  scheduled  for  the 
season  is:  in  football,  eight;  in  basketball,  ten;  in  baseball,  twelve; 
track  meets,  four. 

Physical  Training  for  Women. 

Four  hours  credit  in  physical  training  are  required  of  all  women, 
this  work  to  be  done  during  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  A 
physical  examination  is  given  to  each  student  upon  entering  and 
special  exercises  are  prescribed  when  necessary.  The  examination 
is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  four-fold : 

1.  Hygienic — to  promote  the  health  of  the  students. 

2.  Educational — to  develop  muscular  strength  and  give  training 
in  the  finer  muscular  co-ordinations. 

3.  Corrective — to  correct  wrong  habits  of  carriage  and  action 
and  to  check  abnormal  tendencies. 
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4.     Recreative. 

From  October  first  to  May  fifteenth,  there  will  be  three  one- 
hour  penods  per  week  in  the  gymnasium.  During  the  firs  ™ 
one  of  these  hours  will  be  given  to  prescription  work.  * 

Instruction   in   indoor  games,   basketball,   tennis,   bowline  and 

gymnasium.  U1   Llie 
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Expenses  and  Student  Aid. 


General  Expenses. 

Board,  with  room,  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from 
$4.00  to  $7.00  per  week ;  without  room,  at  from  $3.00  to  $4.50. 

A  list  of  persons  offering  rooms  or  board  is  kept  on  file  at  the 
business  manager's  office,  where  it  may  be  consulted  by  students. 

The  necessary  expense,  including  board,  room,  tuition  and  books 
but  not  including  traveling,  clothing  or  other  personal  expenses  of 
which  no  estimate  can  be  made,  ranges  from  $175  to  $375  per 
annum. 

Statements  concerning  the  tuition  and  fees  in  the  college  and 
the  cost  of  residence  at  Whiting  Hall  will  be  found  under  those 
headings. 

Employment  Bureau  and  Student  Aid. 

Students  desiring  to  work  for  their  board  will  find  many  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  so  in  restaurants  or  private  families  in  the  city. 
An  employment  bureau  is  maintained  by  the  college  to  aid  students 
in  securing  positions. 

Every  young  person,  who  is  really  determined  to  gain  a  liberal 
education,  and  who  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort  and  to 
practice  the  necessary  self-denial  and  economy,  will  always  find  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  at  Knox  College. 

Students  for  the  Ministry. 

Students  who  have  the  Christian  ministry  in  view  may  receive 
aid  from  certain  educational  societies,  if  their  circumstances  re- 
quire it.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  President. 
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Whiting  Hall. 

Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Stayt,  Ph.  B. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Head  of  Whiting  Hall. 

Miss  Catherine  S.  Paine,  A.  B. 

Director  of  Physical   Training. 

Miss  Clara  J.  Cater. 
Matron. 

Whiting  Hall  Committee 

George  W.  Gale       Mrs.  P.  F.  Brown  B.  F.  Arnold 

General  Information. 

Whiting  Hall  furnishes  a  convenient  and  attractive  home  for  non- 
resident young  women  in  attendance  at  the  college,  and  conserva- 
toron  Z  a/7m°dl0US  brick  buildi«g>  Providing  accommodation 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students.  Situated  a  block  north 
of  the  college  campus  and  facing  Standish  Park,  it  is  ideally  located 
both  f0r  beauty  of  surroundings  and  accessibility  to  recitation  halls. 
Th  Carnegie  Public  Library,  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  same 
block,  offering  especial  privileges  to  students  engaged  in  reference 
work    and  Beecher  Chapel,  adjoining  the  hall,  1" which  mosi    o 

Df  lo'cation         UteS  an<1  rCdtalS  are  giVe"'  3dd  t0  the  conve-ence 

The  rooms  in  the  hall  are  all  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 

y  steam  supplied  by  a  central  heating  plant,  which  also  furnishes 

m  abundant  supply  of  hot  water.     In  the  center  of  the  main  floor 

^2  T  rd-fUmifed  reC6Pti0n  r°0mS'  3  mUsic  room  ■*■ 
1  library.    The  building  also  provides  three  halls  for  the  meeting  of 

iterary  societies  and  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
\n  electric  elevator,  fire  escapes  and  alarms,  and  hourly  rounds  of 
he  building  made  by  the  night  watchman,  contribute  to  the  comfort 
nd  safety  of  the  students. 

To  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  resides  in  Whiting  Hall  is  en- 
rusted  the  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  regard  to 
alls,  entertainments,  daily  exercises,  study  hours,  hours  of  retir- 
ig  and  other  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  residents  of  the 

It  is  intended  that  the  life  in  Whiting  Hall  shall  develop  self- 
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control,  democracy  in  social  relations  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  rights  of  others,  and  that  it  shall  tend  to  create  for  students 
an  environment  that  is  educational,  thereby  furnishing  a  valuable 
complement  to  the  work  of  the  college  proper. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Dean  to  maintain  immediate  super- 
vision over  young  women  not  residing  in  the  hall.  The  college 
authorities,  therefore,  require  all  non-resident  women  to  make 
their  home  at  the  hall  unless  permission  to  live  elsewhere  is  granted 
by  the  Dean  of  Women.  This  permission  and  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  granted  must  be  secured  before  other 
arrangements  are  made,  and  a  certificate  showing  such  permission 
must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Physical  Training. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  health  of  the  young  women 
residing  in  Whiting  Hall.  The  Physical  Director  of  Women  lives 
in  the  hall  and  exercises  watchful  supervision  over  the  physical 
condition  of  the  students.  Every  young  woman  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination  when  she  enters  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Special  exercises  are  prescribed  when  necessary,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  promote  the  good  health  of  the  student.  It  has 
been  found  that  systematic  daily  exercise  and  regulation  of  hours 
of  study  and  of  retiring,  to  conform  to  the  combined  demands  of 
health  and  of  college  work,  are  conducive  to  this  end. 

Whiting  Hall  provides  a  large  recreation  room,  a  bowling  alley 
and  tennis  courts  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Young  women  be- 
longing to  the  college  literary  society  have  the  use  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  society.  The  privileges  of  the  college  gymnasium, 
with  its  excellent  equipment  of  modern  apparatus,  shower  baths, 
etc.,  are  open  to  all  college  women. 

All  conservatory  women,  living  in  Whiting  Hall,  are  required  to 
take  two  years  of  gymnasium  work. 

Expenses. 

The  total  charge  for  college  students  living  in  Whiting  Hall,  in- 
cluding tuition  and  all  fees  excepting  laboratory  fees  is  $355.00, 
$330.00  and  $305  for  the  year,  according  to  size  and  location  of 
rooms. 

The  total  charge  for  conservatory  students  living  in  Whiting 
Hall,  exclusive  of  tuition  fees,  is  $288.00,  $263.00  and  $238.00  for 
the  year.  This  entitles  them  to  the  same  privileges  that  are  ac- 
corded  to    regular   college   students,    including   instruction    by   the 
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Physical  Director  of  Women  and  the  use  of  the  college  gymnasium. 

Payments  are  due  in  two  equal  installments,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester.  No  rebate  will  be  granted  for  absence  ex- 
cept in  case  of  illness  extending  over  a  period  of  six  weeks  or 
more.  In  all  cases  of  rebate  the  loss  will  be  shared  by  the  institu- 
tion and  the  student,  the  rebate  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  half  of  the 
regular  charge. 

Students  entertaining  guests  will  be  charged  for  their  entertain- 
ment. No  charge  is  made  for  sending  meals  to  students  who  re- 
main in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  a  physician  or  the  matron. 

Assignment  of  Rooms. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  The 
assignment  of  rooms  to  students  already  in  attendance  is  made  the 
first  week  in  May.  After  that  date  rooms  will  be  assigned  strictly 
in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  are  received,  and  vacancies 
in  the  building  will  be  filled  in  the  same  order.  An  additional 
charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  will  be  made  when  a  room  is  reserved 
for  but  one  occupant,  but  this  arrangement  may  be  made  only  for 
such  time  as  the  room  is  not  required  for  additional  students. 

Rooms  will  not  be  reserved  for  less  than  the  entire  year. 

When  assignment  or  reservation  of  a  room  is  made,  a  deposit 
of  $20.00  is  required  to  insure  its  occupancy.  If  the  room  is  re- 
linquished later,  this  deposit  will  be  refunded,  provided  notice  of 
relinquishment  is  received  not  later  than  August  15th.  After  this 
date  the  money  will  not  be  refunded. 

The  retainer  fee  will  be  credited  on  the  payment  due  at  the 
bginning  of  the  second  semester  in  the  case  of  students  who  re- 
main in  the  Hall  through  both  the  first  and  second  semesters. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  forfeited. 

Waiting  List. 

The  names  of  applicants  who  do  not  secure  admission  at  the 
beginning  of  the  college  year  will  be  placed  on  the  "Waiting  List" 
and  appointment  to  vacancies  made  in  regular  order,  provided  that 
the  application  is  accompanied  by  the  customary  retaining  fee. 

Correspondence. 

Communications  in  reference  to  rooms  and  personal  welfare  of 
students  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  Letters  pertaining 
to  the  finances  of  the  college,  including  all  claims  and  accounts, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  Knox  College. 
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Faculty 

William  Frederick  Bentley,  Mus.  D.  160  W.  South  St. 

Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Singing. 
Graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1883;  prin- 
cipal of  Musical  Department  of  New  Lyme  (Ohio)  Institute,  1883- 
1885;  student  in  Europe  for  three  years,  (Piano)  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Leipzig,  under  Bruno  Swintzcher,  and  private  Piano 
pupil  of  Franz  Kullak  in  Berlin.  In  Voice,  student  of  Delle  Sedie, 
Escalais,  and  Koenig  in  Paris,  and  Randegger  in  London.  Director 
of  and  Professor  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1885 — . 

John  Winter  Thompson,  Mus.  D.  473  Monmouth  Boulevard 

Professor   of    Pipe    Organ,    Theory,    and    Ear   Training. 
Graduated   from    the   Oberlin    Conservatory,    1890;    student   in    the 
Virgil    Clavier   School,    New   York,    1892;    graduated    from    the    Royal 
Conservatory    of   Music,    Leipzig,    1894;    Professor   in    the    Knox   Con- 
servatory  of  Music,    1890 — . 

Blanche  M.  Boult,  B.  Mus.  620  N.  Cedar  St. 

Professor   of  Pianoforte. 
Graduated   from   the   Knox   Conservatory   of   Music,    1892;    private 
pupil    of    William    H.    Sherwood,    Emil    Liebling,    Perruccio    Busoni, 
Rafael    Joseffy,    and    also    of    Krausse,    Leipzig,    Germany;    Professor 
in  the   Knox  Conservatory   of  Music,    1893 — . 

Helen  Hanna  Birch.  581  W.  Losey  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte. 
Graduated  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Depauw  Uni- 
versity, 1896;  private  pupil  under  Julia  A.  Druly,  William  H.  Sher- 
wood, and  Rafael  Joseffy,  also  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many; teacher  in  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  Ruston,  La.,  1904- 
1906;  teacher  in  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia,  1907;  Professor 
in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1908 — . 

James  MacConnell  Weddell.  620  N.  Cedar  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte. 
Graduated  from  Westminster  (Pa.)  College  of  Music,  1903;  stu- 
dent in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1903-1904;  private 
pupil  of  Carl  Bearman  and  Ernest  Hutchinson.  Principal  of  Piano 
Department,  Synodical  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1905-1907;  Professor  in 
the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1909 — . 
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Gail  Hamilton  Ridgway,  A.  B,  B.  Mus.        The  Park  Apartments. 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Musical  History. 
Graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  1904.  Graduated  from  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1907.  Instructor  of  Violin  and  Piano  Cor- 
nell College,  1907-1910;  pupil  of  Fritz  Kreisler  in  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, 1910-1911;  teacher  and  concert  artist,  Denver,  Colorado,  1912- 
1913;  supplied  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  Professor  of  Violin  In 
the  Grinnell  School  of  Music,  1913-1914;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Con- 
servatory of  Music,   1914 — . 

Jessie  Lynde  Hopkins.  185  W.  South  St. 

Professor  of  Voice. 
Graduated  from  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago 
1897;  private  student  of  Mme.  Hess-Burr,  Mme.  Etta  Edwards  and 
Mr.  L.  A.  Torrens.  Director  of  Voice  Department,  Waterman  Hall 
Sycamore,  111.,  1898-1902;  teacher  of  Voice,  Cosmopolitan  School  of 
Music,  Chicago,  1907-1914;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Conservator  of 
Music,   1915 — . 

Jessie  Glaze  Strong.  .  214  S.  Academy  St 

Instructor  in  Public  School  Music  Methods. 
Graduated  from  American  School  of  Normal  Methods  (held  at 
the  Northwestern  University)  1905;  student  of  Voice  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  in  Harmony  at  the  Harvard  Summer 
School,  Boston,  Mass.,  1910;  private  instruction  in  Voice  under  Mrs 
Ada  Sheffield  and  Dr.  George  P.  Root  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  Knox 
Conservatory  of  Music  under  Wm.  F.  Bentley;  supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  Galesburg  Public  Schools,  1903—;  Instructor  of  Public  School 
Music  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1914 

Nellie  Johnson-Smith.  966  E    Knox  St 

Instructor  in  Pianoforte  and  Normal  Classes. 
In  charge  of  the  Children's  Department. 
Graduated  from  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1898-  post- 
graduate study  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1909;  Caruther's 
School  of  Music,  Chicago,  Summer  Sessions,  1910  and  1913-  Mrs 
Crosby  Adam's  Summer  School,  Chicago,  1912;  Effa  Ellis  Music 
Course,   1912;   Teacher  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,    1910—. 

Martha  Gordon  Campbell.  359  g#  \yest  gt 

Instructor  in  Pipe  Organ  and  Theory. 
Graduated  from  the   Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,    1913;   Instruc- 
tor in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1913 . 

Eugenia  La  Bee  Trask.  423  Monmouth  Blvd. 

Instructor  in    Pianoforte. 
Graduated  from  the   Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,    1914;   Instruc- 
tor in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1914 . 

Bessie  L.  Hinckley,  B.  L.,  Knox  College,  '93.    234  N.  Academy  St. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Announcement. 


Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  was  established  in  1883,  and  has 
since  deservedly  won  the  reputation  of  being  a  thoroughly  first- 
class  school  of  music.  It  is  essentially  a  school  of  musical  learn- 
ing. The  course  of  study  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time, 
until  now  every  facility  is  afforded  the  student  for  a  thorough 
education  in  all  the  branches  of  the  curriculum. 

The  faculty  comprises  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  their  sev- 
eral departments,  all  of  them  having  enjoyed  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  and  having  gained  a  record  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  their  work.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  enable  the  student 
to  pursue  the  study  of  music  under  such  influences  as  will  develop 
him  not  only  musically,  but  also  mentally  and  morally.  Being  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  College,  the 
Conservatory  student  is  bound  to  absorb  much  of  the  College  spirit, 
and  this  stimulates,  broadens,  and  strengthens  the  work  done  in 
his  special  department. 

The  home  of  the  Conservatory  is  in  Whiting  Hall,  where  ample 
practice  rooms  and  commodious  teaching  rooms  are  provided.  The 
recital  hall  in  Beecher  Chapel  is  supplied  with  a  concert  grand 
Steinway,  a  concert  grand  Mason  and  Hamlin,  and  a  fine  Three 
Manual  Organ. 

As  the  Conservatory  work,  except  the  classes  in  Theory  and 
History,  is  practically  private,  students  may  enter  at  any  time, 
although  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  tuition  is  charged  those  registering 
for  less  than  a  semester  (see  "Regulations"  page  97). 

No  Requirements  for  Admission. 

As  the  work  in  the  Conservatory  is  principally  private  instruc- 
tion, there  are  no  special  requirements  for  admission ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways desirable  to  bring  a  selection  well  prepared  to  perform  be- 
fore the  director,  or  before  the  teacher  at  the  first  lesson.  In  this 
way  only  can  a  satisfactory  opinion  be  formed  as  to  the  student's 
ability  or  as  to  the  character  of  his  previous  study. 
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All  grades  of  instruction  are  given,  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  most  advanced  ideas  in  interpretation. 

Complete  Courses  Offered. 

Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Canon,  Fugue,  Analytical  Harmony,  Ear-Training,  Composition, 
Musical  History. 

Other  Courses. 

Ensemble  Music,  Normal  Classes,  Interpretation  Classes,  Appre- 
ciation of  Music,  Instrumentation,  Sight  Reading,  Chorus  Singing, 
Children's  Department,  Public  School  Music,  and  Violoncello. 

Requirements  for  Diplomas  or  Degrees. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  regular  course  leading  to  gradu- 
ation or  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  should  make 
application  to  the  Director  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  study.  To 
determine  whether  or  not  the  student  has  the  required  ability  or 
talent  to  make  it  profitable  for  him  to  enter  upon  this  extended 
study,  the  matter  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  faculty,  and  the  student 
ladvised  accordingly.  It  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  young  people  to 
|have  the  advantage  of  a  musical  education,  and  the  day  has  already 
dawned  when  the  culture  and  refining  influence  of  this  study  is 
essential  to  a  liberal  education.  The  Knox  Conservatory  is  open  to 
all  grades  of  students,  but  for  those  who  expect  to  become  pro- 
fessional artists  or  teachers  of  music,  the  question  of  health,  talent, 
jand  general  temperament  should  always  be  considered,  and  for  this 
[reason  it  seems  advisable  for  the  faculty  to  assist  in  the  decision. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  who  have  completed 
a  High  School  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  will  be  awarded 
only  to  those  who  present  to  the  Director  the  full  number  of  units 
(fifteen  )  required  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  College. 

The  unit  of  credit  in  the  Conservatory  courses  is  one  hour 
•ecitation  per  week  for  each  semester.  Sixty-eight  credits  are  nec- 
essary for  graduation.  Ninety-five  credits  are  necessary  for  the 
legree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.     Credits  are  given  as  follows  : 

Harmony    (4    semesters) 8  credits 

Single   Counterpoint    (1   semester) 2  credits 

lar-Training    (2  semesters) 4  credits 
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Musical  History   (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Interpretation  and  Ensemble  (1  semester  with  Director)   1  credit 
Major  Study  (Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin) 

For  certificate  from  Preparatory  Department 10  credits 

For  certificate   from   Intermediate   Department 13  credits 

For  Senior  Recital  and  Graduation 10  credits 

Minor  Study  (Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Volin,  or 

'Cello)    Preparatory  certificate 10  credits 

Total  credits  for  required  studies 62 

The  above  required  62  credits  form  the   foundation   for  any  of 
the  courses  which  follow. 

For  Diploma. 
Course  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  or  V.  (elective). 
Course  I. 
Free  Composition   (1  semester,  2  credits)  )  ^  credits 

Analytical  Harmony  (2  semesters,  4  credits)    f 

Course  II. 
Free  Composition   (3  semesters) 6  credits 

Course  III. 

Double  Counterpoint  (1  semester,  2  credits)  ] 

Canon  (1  semester,  2  credits)  > 8  credits 

Fugue  (2  semesters,  4  credits)  J 

Course  IV. 
Regular    College    Course 6  credits 

Course  V. 
Full  graduation  in   minor  study 6  credits 

For  Degree  of  Musical  Bachelor 
Course  I. 

College  Entrance   15  credits" 

Analytical  Harmony    (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Free   Composition    (3   semesters) 6  credits 

Double   Counterpoint    (1  semester) 2  credits  f    33  credlts 

Canon    ( 1   semester) 2  credits 

Fugue    (2    semesters) 4  credits- 


33  credits 
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Course  II. 

College  Entrance   15  credits^ 

Analytical  Harmony   (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Free   Composition    (1   semester) 2  credits 

Double   Counterpoint    (1   semester)    ....  2  credits 

Canon    ( 1    semester) 2  credits 

Fugue    ( 1    semester) 2  credits 

Full  graduation  in  minor  study 6  credits 

Suggested  Course. 

As  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  who  is  making  a  special  study 
of  music  to  formulate  a  plan  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  in  his  chosen  subject,  be  it  Piano, 
Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ,  we  recommend  the  following  plan  of 
study  which  covers  the  required  course : 

1st  Year.     (Freshman.) 
Harmony — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
History — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Sight  Singing — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Minor  Study  begun. 
Major  Study — (Private  Lessons.) 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  must  pass  the  Preparatory 
examination  in  the  Major  study,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ. 

2nd  Year.     (Sophomore.) 

Harmony — 3rd  and  4th  Semesters. 

Ear  Training — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 

Major  and  Minor  Studies — (Private  Lessons.) 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  must  pass  the  Preparatory 
examination  in  the  Minor  study,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  'Cello,  or 
Organ. 

3rd  Year.     (Junior.) 
Counterpoint — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Canon — 1st  Semester. 

Analytical  Harmony — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Free  Composition — 1st  Semester. 
Major  Study — (Private  Lessons.) 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  must  pass  the  Intermediate 
examination  in  the  Major  study,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin  or  Organ. 
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4th  Year.     (Senior.) 

Fugue — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 

Free  Composition — 2nd  and  3rd  Semesters. 

Major  Study — (Private  Lessons.) 

Ensemble  and  Interpretation,   (1  Semester,  under  Director). 

Senior  Recital. 

Students  who  are  pursuing  any  of  the  other  elective  courses, 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  V,  will  find  the  above  outline  of  study  a  valuable 
suggestion  in  planning  their  own  work  and  determining  their  class 
standing  in  the  school.  The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  re- 
main practically  the  same  in  all  courses. 

Those  who  are  capable  and  sufficiently  advanced  can  shorten 
their  period  of  study  by  taking  private  lessons  in  Theory. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


Theory. 
Harmony.     Four  Semesters. 

First  Semester— Keys,   scales   and  signatures;   intervals,   forma- 
tion   and   location   of   triads.     Harmonization    of   both   basses   and 
'sopranos  begun;  inversion  of  triads;  the  dominant  seventh;  trans- 
position of  simple  cadences  at  the  keyboard. 

Second  Semester — Modulation  to  nearly  related  keys;  secondary 
,  seventh  chords ;  the  deceptive  cadence ;  the  dominant  ninth ;  irregu- 
lar treatment  of  the  seventh;  original  work;  keyboard  work. 
Third  Semester— Modulation ;  altered  chords;  keyboard  work. 
Fourth     Semester — Suspensions;     non-harmonic     tones;     organ 
point;  reduction  of  melodies. 

Counterpoint.     Two  Semesters. 

First  Semester — Single  Counterpoint  of  all  species,  in  two, 
three  and  four  voices. 

Second  Semester— Double  counterpoint,  all  forms.  Triple  and 
quadruple  Counterpoint. 

Canon.  One  Semester — Free  imitation  in  all  forms;  Canon  in 
two  parts,  all  forms;  the  accompanied  canon. 

Fugue.     Two  Semesters. 

First  Semester— Subject  and  answer.  Simple  fugues  in  two  and 
three  voices  from  original  subjects. 

Second  Semester— The  fugue  in  four  voices.  Fugue  in  its  more 
developed  form.    Double  fugue. 

Ear-Training. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  semesters  in  Harmony. 

First  Semester— Distinguishing  intervals  and  fundamental  triads 
by  ear.  Exercises  in  notation  and  rhythm.  Simple  melodic  phrases. 
Inverted  triads. 

Second  Semester— Melodic  dictation  continued.  Chords  of  the 
seventh.     Altered  chords. 
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Analytical  Harmony. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  three  Semesters  in  har- 
mony. 

First  Semester — Principles  of  Analysis;  Triads  and  seventh 
chords;  Broken  chords;  Reduction;  Modulation;  Non-harmonii 
tones;  altered  chords. 

Second  Semester — Apparent  and  real  modulations.  Passing 
chords;  Reduction  of  florid  passages;  General  exercises;  Musical 
form. 

Free  Composition. 

First  Semester — Motives,  phrases  and  periods.  Song  form. 
Binary  form. 

Second  Semester — Elisions  and  extensions;  Theme  and  varia- 
tions.   Ternary  form. 

Third  Semester — Rondo ;  Motette ;  The  Sonatina  and  Sonata. 

History  of  Music. 

HISTORY    AND    CRITICISM    OF    MUSIC. 

A   general    course    sketching   the   rise   and   development   of   the 
various  forms  and  types  of  music  from  ancient  times  to  the  pres- 
ent, with  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  greatest  composers. 
First  Semester. 

Uncivilized  and  Ancient  Music.  The  rise  of  Christian  music. 
Sacred  and  secular  music  of  the  16th  century.  The  early  music 
drama  of  the  17th  Century.  Perfection  of  the  organ  and  violin. 
Church  music  in  Bach's  time.  Handel  and  the  development  of  the 
opera  and  the  oratorio  in  the  early  18th  Century.  Other  forms  of 
composition  of  the  same  period. 
Second  Semester. 

Haydn.  The  Sonata  and  the  Orchestra.  Gluck  and  the  drama- 
tic reform.  Mozart  and  the  exaltation  of  melody.  The  rise  of 
pianism.  The  progress  of  sacred  music  and  theoretical  knowledge 
in  the  18th  Century.  The  advent  of  Beethoven.  Weber,  and  the 
Romantic  opera.  Schubert  and  "The  Lied."  Italian  and  French 
opera.  Church  and  Organ  music  of  the  early  19th  Century.  Schu- 
mann and  Romanticism.  Mendelssohn  and  the  Leipzig  Circle.  New 
lights  upon  pianism.  The  opera  aside  from  Wagner.  Wagner  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  opera.  Symphonists  and  Instrumentalists. 
Choral  music.  The  Song.  Musical  education  and  literature.  Brief 
sketch  of  the  later  19th  Century. 
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Text  Book,  The  History  of  Music — Pratt.  The  time  is  divided 
between  recitation  and  supplementary  lectures  by  the  instructor.  By 
the  use  of  a  Tel-Electric  Piano-player  many  of  the  greatest  com- 
positions are  presented  before  the  class  as  illustrations. 

Pianoforte. 

Preparatory — Simple  exercises  for  finger  and  wrist  development, 
major  scales,  broken  chords  and  arpeggios.  Studies  from  Koeh- 
ler,  Biehl,  Czerny,  Gurlitt,  salon  pieces  and  sonatinas  from  dem- 
enti, and  Kuhlau.  Special  care  will  be  taken  in  this  elementary  in- 
struction, as  herein  lies  the  foundation  of  the  future  pianist. 

Intermediate — Selected  technics  from  Tausig,  Leschetizky,  and 
Joseffy.  Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios;  Doring  Octave 
studies ;  etudes  from  Le  Couppey,  op.  20 ;  Duvernoy,  op.  120 ; 
Czerney,  op.  636;  Heller,  op.  45  and  46;  duets  for  piano  and  for 
piano  and  violin;  sonatas  from  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Selections 
i  from  the  best  modern  composers  for  the  development  of  style,  ex- 
!  pression  and  memory.  Bach's  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues,  and  Bach 
Inventions. 

Advanced — Selected  technics  from  Tausig,  Zwintscher  and  Ma- 
son. Extended  scales  in  various  accents;  diminished  and  domi- 
nant seventh  arpeggios.  Etudes  from  Czerny,  op.  299  and  740; 
Schmitt's  Etudes,  op.  16;  Cramer's  50  studies  (Von  Bulow  ed)  ; 
Kullak's  Octave  School;  Bach's  Suites  and  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

This  mechanical  course  is  supplemented  by  selections  from  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and 
also  from  the  best  modern  composers. 

For  general  musical  culture,  it  is  required  that  all  students  who 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory  in  this  department,  shall  com- 
plete the  preparatory  course  in  one  of  the  following  branches: 
voice,  violin,  'cello  or  organ. 

Organ. 

Preparatory — The  course  comprises  simple  exercises  for  develop- 
ing correctness  and  fluency  in  pedal  playing;  Thayer's  Pedal 
Studies,  together  with  easy  preludes,  chorals  and  trios,  for  culti- 
vation of  independence  in  manual  and  pedal;  the  easier  works  of 
Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Merkel  and  others. 
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Intermediate — Volkmar's  Pedal  Studies;  Buck's  Studies  in 
Pedal  Phrasing;  Sonatas  from  Mendelssohn,  Rheinberger,  Ritter; 
the  heavier  works  of  Bach,  together  with  special  studies  in 
registration. 

Advanced — The  work  in  this  department  includes  Pedal  Studies 
by  Thomas,  op.  2,  continued  study  of  the  classics,  with  special  at- 
tention given  to  the  modern  French  and  English  schools ;  overtures 
and  transcriptions  of  other  orchestral  works  calculated  to  place  the 
student  in  command  of  the  varied  resources  of  the  modern  organ, 
and  prepare  him  not  only  to  occupy  a  position  as  church  organist, 
but  also  to  meet  the  more  exacting  demands  of  the  concert  hall. 
In  consequence  of  the  recognized  scarcity  of  thoroughly  equipped 
church  organists,  much  care  will  be  given  to  the  preparation  of 
students  for  this  sacred  office. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Organ  must  pass  the  Intermediate 
examination  in  Pianoforte  not  later  than  the  first  semester  of  their 
senior  year. 

Voice. 

Preparatory — Exercises  in  breathing,  placing  tones,  and  the 
proper  formation  of  vowels.  Exercise  in  Delle  Sedie's  "Complete 
Method  of  Singing."  First  twenty-five  of  Concone's  "Fifty  Lessons 
for  the  Voice,"  and  simple  songs.  It  is  the  aim  in  this  elementary 
instruction  to  lay  a  foundation  which  will  enable  the  singer  not 
only  to  read  music  fluently  but  to  produce  pure  and  musical  tones 
most  easily  and  effectively. 

Intermediate — Exercises  in  vocalization  for  the  development  of 
technique.  Continuation  of  Delle  Sedie's  "Complete  Method  of 
Singing" ;  Concone's  "Fifty  Lessons  for  the  Voice"  completed. 
Study  of  songs  from  the  best  American,  English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  song-writers.     Simple  arias  from  operas  and  oratorios. 

Advanced — Delle  Sedie's  "Complete  Method  of  Singing"  re- 
viewed. Preparation  of  a  repertoire  of  songs  and  arias  from 
standard  German,  French,  and  Italian  operas  and  the  study  of 
oratorio. 

For  general  musical  culture,  it  is  required  that  all  students  who 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory  in  this  department,  shall  com- 
plete the  preparatory  course  in  one  of  the  following  branches: 
piano,  violin,  'cello,  or  organ. 
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Violin. 

Preparatory  Department 

Manner  of  holding  the  violin  and  bow.  Fundamental  principles 
of  the  physical  elements  involved  in  violin  playing.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  quality  and  breadth  of  tone  upon  which  depends 
all  effective  violin  playing.  Easy  Studies  by  Dancla,  Mazas,  de 
Beriot,  Leonard,  Griinwald,  Spohr,  Corelli,  Wohlfahrt,  and  Kayser 
Major  scales  (two  octaves).  Easy  pieces  including  the  first  three 
positions. 

Intermediate  Department. 

Technical  studies  including  the  higher  positions.  Principles  of 
shifting  and  advanced  bowing.  Ries'  School  of  Positions.  Kayser 
Studies.  Kreutzer  Studies.  Casorti  Bowing  Studies.  Major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios  (three  octaves).  Concert  pieces,  son- 
atas, and  the  easier  concertos  of  Viotti,  and  de  Beriot.  Practice  in 
ensemble  and  orchestra  playing. 

Advanced. 

Studies  from  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  and  Rode,  together  with  duets, 
trios,  and  quartets  for  strings.  Selected  solos,  sonatas,  and  con- 
certos from  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Tartini,  Leclair,  Locatelli,  Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn,  Viotti,  de  Beriot,  Wieniawski,  Dvorak,  Grieg, 
and  others. 

For  general  musical  culture  it  is  required  that  all  students  who 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory  in  this  department  shall  complete 
the  Preparatory  course  in  one  of  the  following  branches :  voice, 
piano,  organ,  or  'cello. 

Violoncello. 

Great  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  correct  foundation  of 
'cel!o  technics,  for  overcoming  the  special  difficulties  of  the  instru- 
ment. Flexibility  and  strength  in  the  holding  of  the  bow,  regularity 
and  precision  in  fingering,  the  production  of  smooth,  resonant  tone. 
Jos.  Werner's  Method  for  the  Violoncello,  Dotzauer's  Etudes,  and 
other  technical  exercises.  Special  preparation  for  orchestral  play- 
ing. Principles  of  artistic  solo  playing.  Trio  and  quartet  work 
open  to  advanced  pupils.  This  course  may  be  used  as  a  second 
or  minor  study  toward  graduation. 
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Public-School  Music. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  clear  the  purpose  and  possibil- 
ities of  public  school  music  teaching,  and  to  apply  the  principles  of 
all  the  student's  musical  training  to  the  task.  Many  subjects  will 
be  introduced,  in  such  manner  as  the  class  may  require.  (1)  Meth- 
ods of  conducting  in  general,  and  in  the  schools.  (2)  Sight  sing- 
ing— how  learned  and  how  taught.  (3)  Notation  and  terminology; 
scales,  rhythm,  tempo.  (4)  Choice  of  material;  rote  songs,  part 
songs,  folk  songs,  glees,  choruses,  anthems.  (5)  The  child  voice 
and  the  change  in  the  boy's  voice.  (6)  Practical  teaching  in  the 
Grades  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  Supervisor. 

Course  in  Public  School  Music  for  Which  Certificate  is  Awarded 
First  Year —  Credits 

Harmony — 2  Semesters    (Class) 4 

Musical  History — 2  Semesters   (Class) 4 

Sight  Singing — 2  Semesters    (Class) 2 

Voice  (Private  Lessons,  two  per  week) 

Piano   or  Violin — Private  Lessons 

Public  School  Music  Methods   (Class) 4 

Practical  Teaching  in  Public  Schools,  (one  period  each  week)  4 
Membership  in  Choir,  Chorus,  Glee  Club,  or  Orchestra 4 

Second  Year — 

Harmony — 2  Semesters    (Class) 4 

For  Certificate  from  Preparatory  Dept. — 

Voice 10 

Piano  or  Violin   10 

Public  School  Music  Methods   (Class) 4 

Practical  Teaching  in  Public  Schools,  (one  period  each  week)  4 

Membership  in  Choir  or  Orchestra 4 

Membership  in  Chorus  or  Glee  Club 4 

62 
Sight-Singing. 

The  written  examinations  in  the  Preparatory  and  Intermediate 
Departments  will  be  based  largely  upon  the  work  done  in  this  class. 

Beginning  Class — The  work  will  embrace  a  thorough  explana- 
tion of  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  music — notes,  time,  keys, 
major  scales,  intervals,  arpeggios,  common  chords,  and  chromatics. 
Special  work  in  ear-training. 
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Avanced  Class — The  work  will  embrace  the  study  of  minor 
and  chromatic  scales,  dominant  and  diminished  seevnth  chords. 
Mordent,  trill,  appoggiatura,  acciaccatura.  Ear-training.  Sight 
reading  will  be  the  great  feature. 

Ensemble  Classes. 

Ample  opportunity  is  given  to  the  student  who  is  competent  for 
work  in  ensemble  playing.  The  importance  of  being  able  to  play 
well  with  other  instruments,  to  be  able  to  sing  an  alto  or  tenor 
part,  or  to  play  a  violin  obbligato,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  in 
the  work  of  this  class  much  benefit  is  derived 

Advanced  students  in  violin  have  the  advantage  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  advanced  pianoforte  and  voice  students  perform  their 
concertos  and  arias  with  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Students  of  the  Violin  when  sufficiently  advanced  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Violin  Choir  as  well  as  the  orchestra. 

The  Children's  Department. 

In  this  department  attention  is  given  to  the  rudiments  of  music 
as  applied  to  pianoforte  playing.  Formation  of  hand  position; 
Relaxation  of  muscles ;  Exercises  for  the  development  of  technic 
and  style ;  Music  and  hearing  music. 

Weekly  class  work  will  be  given  without  extra  charge  to  all 
those  who  are  taking  regular  work,  that  is,  two  thirty-minute  les- 
sons per  week.  Pupils  taking  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  charged 
£2.00  for  this  class.  The  work  includes  drills  in  notation,  rhythm, 
tear-training,  and  key-board  harmony.  The  pupils  are  classified 
according  to  age  and  advancement,  and  all  recitations  are  graded. 

Normal  Classes. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  second  semester  the  director  has  a 
:lass  (one  hour  each  week)  free  for  all  those  who  are  preparing  to 
:each  music  in  any  of  its  branches.  Methods  of  instruction  are  dis- 
:ussed  and  lists  of  exercises,  studies,  and  pieces  are  given  to  aid  the 
young  teacher. 

A  normal  class  in  pianoforte  under  Mrs.  Smith  is  given  each 
semester  (one  hour  each  week)  with  an  additional  class  the  second 
semester  which  continues  the  work  of  the  first.  (See  Table  of  Ex- 
penses). The  course  embraces  the  various  phases  of  elementary 
nstruction    for    either    children    or    adults,    going    into    the    earlier 
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grades  in  detail,  and  giving  suggestions  for  later  work,  also  lists  of 
teaching  material. 

A  Normal  Class  preparing  teachers  in  special  work  for  young 
children,  including  table  finger  plays  as  given  in  the  Caruther's 
method,  is  offered  during  the  Second  Semester,  one  half  hour  per 
week.     (See  Table  of  Expenses,  page  99). 

Interpretation   Class. 

This  class  is  under  the  personal  instruction  of  the  Director,  and 
students  in  all  departments  are  advised  to  take  this  work  during  the 
last  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  if  possible. 

The  principal  idea  in  this  study  is,  "How  to  make  music  in- 
teresting," and  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are:  the  noted 
composers,  different  instruments,  tradition  in  song,  the  Rubato, 
and  contrasts  in  tone  color.  Many  compositions  will  be  performed 
by  both  students  and  teacher,  and  the  culture  here  derived  will  be 
of  the  most  practical  sort. 

For  College  Students. 

Knox  College  Faculty  Record,  November  6,  1905. 

"Students  taking  work  in  the  Conservatory  will,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  be  allowed  col- 
lege credits,  not  to  exceed  eight  in  number  for  their  entire  course 
for  work  done  in  the  theory  of  music.  Such  students  will  be  sub- 
ject in  their  work  to  all  the  regulations  which  apply  to  the  college 
courses.'" 

Expression  and   Dramatic  Art. 

Of  special  interest  to  students  in  singing  will  be  the  opportu 
nity  afforded  for  instruction  under  the  Professor  at  the  head  o: 
the  department  of  Public  Speaking  in  Knox  College. 

Examinations. 

The  written  examinations  in  the  Preparatory  and  Intermediate 
Departments  will  be  based  largely  upon  the  work  done  in  the  Sigh 
Singing  Class. 

Preparatory  Department — Before  graduating  from  this  depart 
ment  in  any  branch,  the  student  must  pass  a  written  examinatioi 
in  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  take  part  in  the  graduating  exer 
cises  held  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Piano  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  the  major  scales,  four  note 
at  120  m.  m. 
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Organ  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  scales  for  pedals,  two 
lotes  at  120  m.  m.  They  will  also  be  required  to  pass  a  test  in 
he  playing  of  church  tunes. 

Vocal  pupils  must  be  able  to  sing  in  scale  runs,  four  notes  at 
'0  m.  m. 

Violin  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  scales  (two  octaves), 
our  notes  at  80  m.  m. 

"'Cello"  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  scales  (two  octaves), 
wo  notes  at  80  m.  m. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  to  those  who  receive  a  grade  not 
ess  than  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  examinations. 

Intermediate  Department — Before  graduating  from  this  depart- 
ment in  any  branch,  the  student  must  pass  a  written  examination 
n  tone  production,  marks  of  expression,  abbreviations,  etc.  He  must 
ave  had  sufficient  experience  in  public  performance  to  give  evidence 
o  the  faculty  of  ability  as  a  player  or  singer,  and  he  must  also  take 
►art  in  the  graduating  exercises  held  at  the  close  of  the  semester, 
laving  completed  the  full  courses  in  Harmony,  Ear  Training,  and 
Musical  History,  the  student  who  graduates  from  this  department 
vTill  be  expected  to  fulfill  certain  requirements  regarding  readiness 
nd  accuracy  in  sight  reading. 

Piano  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  the  major  and  minor  scales 
in  similar  and  contrary  motion),  four  notes  at  144  m.  m. ;  also 
lajor  and  minor  arpeggios,  four  notes  at  120  m.  m.  Scales  in 
ctaves,  four  notes  at  80  m.  m. 

Pipe  organ  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  the  scales  for  pedals, 
our  notes  at  84  m.  m. ;  to  play  extempore  modulations  and  to 
nprovise  cadences  in  all  keys. 

Vocal  pupils  must  be  able  to  sing  in  scale  runs,  four  notes  at 
00  m.  m. ;  trill  144  m.  m. ;  they  are  also  required  to  have  a  work- 
lg  knowledge  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  languages. 

Violin  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  and  minor  scales  (two 
ctaves),  four  notes  at  120  m.  m. ;  also  major  and  minor  arpeggios 
two  octaves)  three  notes  at  100  m.  m. 

Advanced  Department — Students  in  this  department  who  have 
ttained  the  required  proficiency  in  their  literary  and  musical  studies 
lay  be  considered  candidates  for  graduation,  providing  they  have 
\lled  out  the  proper  qualification  blanks  the  previous  year.  Such 
tudents  will   be   given   the   rank   of   seniors.     The   main   work   of 
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the  senior  year  is  the  study  of  interpretation,  but  the  matter  of 
technique  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

No  final  examinations  are  required  of  the  students  in  this  de- 
partment, but  each  senior  is  expected  to  give  a  graduating  recital 
during  his  senior  year,  and  also  to  take  part  in  the  graduating 
exercises  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Class  Recitals. 

Once  each  week  the  instructors  meet  their  pupils  privately  in 
their  own  studios  for  a  general  class  exercise.  As  no  visitors  are 
expected  to  attend  these  recitals,  a  splendid  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  general  musical  interpretation  and 
stage  deportment.  These  recitals  furnish  excellent  training  for  the 
more  important  work  of  the 

Public  Recitals. 

which  occur  every  Thursday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in  Beecher 
Chapel.  All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend, 
and  others  are  always  welcome. 

These  recitals  afford  a  very  important  part  of  the  pupil's  train- 
ing, not  only  as  regards  public  performance,  but  also  in  respect  to 
his  general  musical  knov/ledge  and  culture.  As  it  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence  that  notes  are  used  by  the  pupils  in  these  recitals,  the 
memory  drill  and  mental  discipline  are  valuable  results  of  the  work. 
In  the  course  of  a  year's  attendance  at  the  weekly  recitals,  a  stu- 
dent hears  a  wide  range  of  music  for  various  instruments  and 
voices. 

The   Conservatory  Orchestra. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra  of  thirty  pieces  or  more  is  one  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  school.  The  best  of  music  is  studied 
in  preparation  for  the  public  performances  which  are  given  each 
year.  As  the  orchestra  is  frequently  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
accompaniment  for  the  oratorios  presented  by  the  Galesburg  Musi- 
cal Union  of  over  a  hundred  voices,  and  as  the  advanced  students 
in  Voice  and  Pianoforte  often  appear  as  soloists  with  this  organiza- 
tion, there  is  ample  opportunity  for  ensemble  playing,  :so  valuable 
to  the  student  of  Violin  or  'Cello. 

Scholarship  in  Pianoforte  Department. 

The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship  will  be  offered  annually  to 
some  young  woman  of  limited  means,  integrity  of  character,  and 
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nusical  promise.  Candidates  will  be  recommended  by  the  Director 
ind  Faculty  of  the  Conservatory,  and  approved  by  the  President 
ind  Faculty  of  the  College. 

Help  for  Needy  and  Talented  Students. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  encourage  in  every  way  possi- 
ble all  those  who  have  unquestionable  musical  talent.  Work  may 
sometimes  be  secured  through  the  Labor  Bureau  of  the  College,  or 
in  other  ways,  to  help  defray  expenses  of  board  and  room  and  in 
part  pay  for  the  tuition.  No  really  talented  person  need  be  deterred 
from  a  musical  education  if  he  is  willing  to  put  forth  his  best 
efforts. 

Free  Privileges. 

Among  the  free  privileges  are :  The  classes  in  Sight  Singing 
(for  regular  Conservatory  students)  ;  recitals  and  concerts  given  by 
students ;  lectures  given  by  the  teachers ;  orchestral  and  ensemble 
practice  to  all  sufficiently  advanced;  practice  in  some  of  the  church 
:hoirs  of  the  city;  Normal  Class  (2nd  semester),  under  the  Di- 
rector. 

Artists'  Recital  Course. 

No  less  important  than  class-room  instruction  is  the  hearing  of 
^ood  music  rendered  by  artists  of  superior  ability.  To  meet  this 
leed  there  has  been  established  the  Artists'  and  Faculty  Recital 
:ourse.    The  fee  is  $1.50,  which  is  charged  in  the  first  semester  bill. 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  these  recitals,  unless  excused 
Dy  the  Director. 

Advantages. 

Galesburg  is  so  favorably  situated  on  main  lines  of  travel  that 
he  students  frequently  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  best 
alent  on  the  lecture  and  dramatic  stage  as  well  as  many  noted 
nusical  artists,  concert  companies,  and  orchestras  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  College,  Conservatory,  and  many  other  organizations 
bf  the  city. 

The  Adelphi  and  Gnothautii  (the  two  literary  societies  of  the 
College)  are  open  to  men  of  the  Conservatory,  and  the  L.  M.  I.  will 
velcome  the  women  of  the  Conservatory  as  members.  Other  Soc- 
eties  of  interest  to  many  students  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Knox 
[Dramatic  Club,  and  the  Knox  Lyceum  Club.  For  singers,  the  Gales- 
Durg  Musical  Union  of  a  hundred  voices  affords  a  rare  opportunity 
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for  a  practical  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  great  oratorios  and 
operas. 

Membership  in  the  College  Glee  Club  for  men,  and  the  Conserv- 
atory Glee  Club  for  women  is  obtained  through  examination. 

Students  desirous  of  the  advantages  offered  in  the  choirs  of  the 
city  will  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  churches  have  large  chorus 
choirs  where  they  will  be  made  welcome. 

The  City  and  College  libraries  are  within  easy  access  of  the 
students. 

Special  Summer  Work. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  are  unable  to  study  during  the 
regular  school  year,  a  short  summer  course  of  six  weeks  is  main- 
tained, continuing  usually  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  last 
of  July.  Although  the  regular  professors  are  not  present  at  this 
time,  the  school  is  left  in  charge  of  assistant  teachers  who  are 
amply  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  low  rates  of  tuition 
place  the  school  within  the  reach  of  any  who  are  desirous  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  methods  taught  in  the  Conservatory. 

Regulations. 

Students  who  desire  to  engage  hours  with  any  instructor  be- 
fore the  regular  registration  day  of  the  first  semester  must  make  a 
deposit  of  $1.00  for  each  teacher  with  whom  lesson  hours  are  thus 
assigned.    The  dollar  deposited  applies  on  the  semester  tuition. 

Students  must  register  and  secure  entrance  cards  (for  each 
semester)  before  they  begin  their  lessons,  and  the  card  must  be 
presented  to  the  instructor  at  the  first  lesson. 

All  tuition  is  payable  at  time  of  registration.  No  deviation 
from  this  rule  will  be  permitted  unless  the  pupil,  parent,  or 
guardian  makes  application  to  the  Director  for  an  extension  of 
time.  ' 

Regular  semester  rates  will  be  allowed  only  to  those  who  study 
throughout  the  entire  semester. 

Students  continuing  their  work  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  or 
more,  but  less  than  a  semester  will  be  charged  12%  per  cent  addi- 
tional to  the  proportional  semester  rate. 
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Students  who  enter  for  less  than  six  weeks  or  who  wish  single 
private  lessons,  thirty  minutes,  will  be  charged  as  follows:  (Hour 
',  lessons  will  be  double  this  rate.) 

Mr.  Bentley   $2.00  Mr.   Weddell    1.75 

Mr.  Thompson    1.75  Miss  Ridgway  1.75 

Miss  Boult   1.75  Mrs.    Smith    1.25 

Miss  Birch   1.75  Miss  Campbell 1.45 

Miss  Hopkins   1.75  Miss   Trask    75 

Lessons  missed  through  slight  indisposition  or  indifference  of 
the  pupil  will  not  be  made  up,  except  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

The  Conservatory  will  observe  Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  two 
days  following  as  a  holiday  recess.  All  lessons  (except  Theory 
and  History  classes)  missed  on  other  holidays  will  be  made  up  at 
the  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  student. 

All  arrangements  regarding  lessons,  piano  practice,  etc.,  must 
be  made  at  the  office. 

Students  will  be  given  their  choice  of  instructors  whenever 
possible.  All  isuch  arrangements  should  be  made  at  the  office  and 
not  with  the  various  professors  or  instructors. 

Regular  attendance  of  pupils  is  expected  at  all  recitals  and  con- 
certs given  by  the  Faculty  and  students. 

Students  residing  in  Whiting  Hall  are  required  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises.  Each  student  will  be  warned  when  she  has 
five  absences.  Ffteen  unexcused  absences  from  chapel  in  a  semes- 
ter will  deprive  her  of  the  privileges  of  the  Conservatory  and  the 
student  will  be  sent  home  without  any  refunding  of  tuition. 

No  .student  during  his  Senior  year  will  be  allowed  to  appear  in 
public  without  permission  from  the  Director. 

Those  who  are  not  studying  in  the  Conservatory  and  may  wish 
to  join  the  Sight  Singing  class,  will  be  charged  $5.00  per  semester. 

Although  not  compulsory,  it  is  advisable  that  pupils  in  all  de- 
partments take  two  lessons  per  week. 

Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any  student  should  be  reported 
at  once  to  the  Director. 
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Students  taking  any  two  of  the  following  branches :  Piano, 
Organ,  Violin,  'Cello,  Voice,  or  Harmony  (two  lessons  per  week  in 
each),  may  pursue  one  study  in  the  college  at  one-third  the  regu- 
lar tuition  plus  the  Incidental  fee  ($12.50)  which  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  college. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the 
study  of  music  in  its  various  branches  shall  abide  by  the  decision 
of  a  committee  of  the  faculty  in  regard  to  the  number  of  studies 
pursued  and  daily  practice  hours  engaged.  The  average  amount  of 
practice  for  Piano  students  is  three  hours  per  day;  for  Voice  stu- 
dents, one  hour  per  day.  The  physical  welfare  of  the  individual 
receives  careful  attention,  and  whereas  the  Conservatory  desires 
serious  work,  and  expects  her  students  to  be  sufficiently  occupied  to 
make  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  profitable,  still,  no  student 
will  be  urged  beyond  his  or  her  ability. 

Thirty  minute  lessons  are  all  private  lessons.  In  twenty  minute 
lessons  three  pupils  are  in  the  class  together  for  the  hour.  Each 
pupil  has  twenty  minutes  special  instruction  and  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  instruction  given  the  other  two  pupils. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  the  table  of  expenses  that  there  are  no 
rates  for  twenty  minute  lessons  in  Violin. 

In  most  cases  the  pupils  are  urged  to  take  the  regular  private 
lessons  if  possible,  as  the  shorter  and  less  frequent  lessons  do  not 
give  the  time  needed  by  the  teacher  for  satisfactory  instruction. 

For  further  information  address  the  Director,  William  F.  Bent- 
ley,  or  call  at  the  Conservatory  office,  Whiting  Hall. 
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Table  of  Expenses. 


Subject 

Length 

of 
Lesson 

Number  of 
Lessons 
per  Week 

TUITION 

Teacher 

Each 
Semester 

Mr.   Bentley 

Voice 

30  minutes 
30 

One 
Two 

$25.00 
45.00 

Miss  Hopkins 

Voice 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

22.00 
40.00 
28.00 

Mr.  Thompson 

Pipe  Organ 

or 
Private  Theory 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

22.00 
40.00 
28.00 

Miss  Boult 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

22.00 
40.00 
28.00 

Miss  Birch 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 
30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

22.00 
40.00 
28.00 

Mr.  Weddell 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

22.00 
40.00 
28.00 

Miss   Ridgway 

Violin 

30  minutes 
30 

One 

Two 

22.00 
40.00 

Mrs.  Smith 

Pianoforte 

45  minutes 

30 

30 

One 
One 

Two 

24.00 
16.00 
28.00 

Miss  Campbell 

Pipe   Organ   or 
Private  Theory 

36  minutes 

30 

20 

One 

Two 
Two 

18.00 
30.00 
21.00 

Miss   Trask 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

10.00 
20.00 
14.00 

Class  in  Interpre 
pupils,  one  hoi 

.ation  under  Mr.   Bentley,   class  limited  to  ten 
lr  per  week 

10.00 

Classes   under   instruction   of  Mr.    T 
two  lessons  per  week,   55  minute 
Harmony,    Ear-training,     Musical     I 
Appreciation    of    Music    Public* 

"hompson    or   Miss   Ridgway, 
s  each: 

iistory,   Analytical  Harmony, 
School    Music 

10.00 

Counterpoint,   Car 

Normal   Class  un< 

Special    Normal    ' 

half    hour    pe 

ion,   Fugue,   Free 
ler  Mrs.   Smith,   o 
Work    for    beginne 
r    week 

Composition 

ne   hour  per   week 

rs    under    Mrs.    Smith,    one- 

12.75 
10.00 

5.00 

OTHER  EXPENSES. 

•Piano  Practice,   three  hours  per  day  for  the  semester 

Pedal  Organ  Practice,  one  hour  per  day  for  the  semester 

Small  Pipe  Organ  Practice,  two  hours  per  week  for  semester.. 

Pipe  Organ  Practice,  two  hours  per  week  for  the  semester 

Sight-Singing,    (free  to  all  Conservatory  Students) 

Artists'   Course  Ticket,    (first  semester  only) 

12.00 
8.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 
1.50 

•  Students  requiring  more  or  less  practice  will  be  charged  pro  rata. 
Note — Those  wishing  single  private  lessons,   see  page  100. 
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Knox  College. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1915 


Bachelor   of  Arts. 


Edith   Cornelia   Baldwin 
Helen  Campbell 
D.   Harriet   Christburgh 
Irma   McChesney   Craw- 
Mary  Eleanor  Dunn 
Faye  Phillips  Prazier 
Mildred  Marie  Haeger 
Mary  Willard  Hurlbut 
George  Shafer  Jones 
Mary  Adaline   Koller 
Vera   lone   Largent 
Robert   Hirt   McClure 


Princeton 
Galesburg 
Galesburg 
Galesburg 
Galesburg 
Knoxville 
Galesburg 
Sedalia,  Mo. 
Knoxville 
Denver,  Colo. 
Galesburg 


Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


Arthur  Olaf  Nelson 

Gerald  William   Norman 

Floy   Ruth  Painter 

Bertha  Irene  Peterson 

Abram   James   Powelson 

Florence  Emily  Shephard 

Grace  Isabelle  Slosson 

Harold  James  Szold 

William  Mahon  Tomlinson 

John  Glenn  Weech  London  Mills 

Helen  Louesa  Weinberg  Galesburg 

Harriet  Maroll  Wilson         Creston,  la 


Princeton 
Kirkwood 
Carrollton 
Galesburg 
Knoxville 
Wever,  la. 
Galesburg 
Kewanee 
Galesburg 


Bachelor  of  Science. 


Marion  Wilber  Andrews  Corning,  la. 

Fay  Margaret  Ayer  Galesburg 

Arthur  Watkins  Bibbins  Galesburg 

Wilma  Lovisa  Brent  Smithshire 

Ray  Matlock  Brown  Galesburg 

Mary   Alice  Buckley  Knoxville 

Curtis  Leland  Cady  Brimfield 

John  Alexander  Gehlman  Springfield 
Hugh  Bartholomew  Grogan      Streator 


Celia  Jones  Hatch 
Calla  Johnson 
Leo  John  Krausse 


Griggsville 
Holdrege,   Nebr. 
Troy  Grove 


Ethel   Lass  Miller  Galesburg 

Ira  Edward  Neifert  Galesburg 

Florence   Maria   Pierce  Sterling 

Mildred  Helen  Pike  Whiting,  la. 

Eugene  Alfred  Robertson  Galesburg 
Arthur  Elsworth  Robinson  Galesburg 
Cecil  Wayne  Shirk  Milledgeville 

Albert  Malcolm  Walton  Browns 

Rosa  Marie  Wenzelmann  Galesburg 
Daniel  Wilbur  Wheeler  Melvin 

Maria  Elouise  Whiting  Whiting,  la. 
Marion  Lily  Wilson     Elwood  City,  Pa. 


Master  of  Arts 


Ada  Maskrey 


Monmouth 


Bachelor  of  Music 


Blanche  M.   Boult,   Class  of   1892  Galesburg 

Allen  B.   Dow,  Class  of  1892  N.  Yakima,  Wash. 

Laura   Leard,   Class   of   1901  Prairie   City 

Carl  K.   McKinley,   Class  of   1915  Galesburg 

Howard   Ansley   Murphy,    Class   of   1914        Galesburg 
Harriet  W.   Webster,   Class  of   1891  Geneva,   O. 

Diplomas  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 


Pauline  Arnold  Galesburg 

Mary  Helene  Berquist  Galesburg 

Norma   Moore  Brown  Knoxville 

Augusta  Lucile  Eastes  Galesburg 

Gladys  Pearle  Fritz  Galesburg 


Edna  May  Gaylord  Sandoval 

Elma  Swartzbaugh  Ingram  Berwick 

Martha  Janet  Moore  Oneida 

Alma  Morgo  Pearson  Biggsville 


Doctor  of  Divinity 

James  Barbour  Ayres,  Class  of  1885  Shimonoseki,  Japan 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

John  Lauderdale  Kennedy,   Class  of  1883  Omaha,   Neb. 


Doctor  of  Letters 


George  Latimer  Bates,  Class  of  1885 


Kamerun,  West  Africa 
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Commencement  Speakers. 

"Profit  Sharing" Bertha  I.  Peterson 

"The  Need  of  Artistic  Appreciation" Ray  M.  Brown 

"The  New  Woman" Irma  M.  Craw 

"Biology — A  Science  of  Life" Florence  M.   Pierce 

"Teaching — A  Profession" Marion  L.  Wilson 

"The  Ideal  of  Democracy" Gerald  W.  Norman 

(Mr.  Ray  Brown  and  the  Misses  Irma  Craw,  Bertha  Peterson, 
Florence  Pierce  and  Marion  Wilson  were  appointed  to  represent 
their  class  upon  the  Commencement  Program  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship.  Mr.  Norman  received  his  appointment  on  the  basis 
of  excellence   in   debating.) 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Freshman  Latin. 

First — Helen  Garrett Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Second — Helen    Shults Galesburg 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Latin  Composition. 
Frederic  R.  Gamble, Kewanee 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Greek  Composition. 
Ruth   E.  Henderson Galesburg 

Clark  Mills  Carr  Prizes  in  Mathematics. 

First — Sidney   P.   Simpson Galesburg 

Second — Leonard  R.  Janes La  Fayette 

Third — John    C.   Clark Galesburg 

Sophomore  Prize  Essay 
Ethel   Memler    Brimfield 

In  Oratory. 

(Men) 

First— ElRey   C.   Wampler Clinton 

Second — Wm.    Bardens Warsaw 
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HONOR  STUDENTS 
General  Honors 


Ray  M.  Brown 
Irma  M.  Craw 
Mildred  M.  Haeger 
Mary  W.  Hurlbut 

Ferris  B.  Crum 
Lucile  Forsythe 
Leon  W.  Fuller 


Margaret  L.  Anderson 
William  M.  Bardens 
Ruth  E.  Buck 
John  C.  Clark 
Shirley  B.  Jeffers 


Nellie  C.  Armstrong 
Helen  M.  Barker 
Florence  M.  Dean 
Margaret  E.  Elliott 
Thomas  J.  Francis 
Frederic  R.  Gamble 
Helen  L.  Garrett 
Joe  B.  Heidler 
Ruth  E.  Henderson 


Celia  J.  Hatch 
Nettie  E.  Krantz 


Seniors. 

Vera  I.  Largent 
Bertha  I.  Peterson 
Florence  M.  Pierce 
Marion  L.  Wilson 

Juniors. 

Cecil  C.  Lescher 
Roy  A.  Nelson 
Edyth  P.  Wiggle 
M.  Grace  Hubbard 

Sophomores. 

Gertrude  Olson 
Wilbur  C.  Pearce 
Margaret  L.  Porter 
Sidney  P.  Simpson 
Thomas  Studley 
Gladys  E.  Wristen 

Freshmen. 

Helen  M.  Ingraham 
Verna  Kimler 
Jonathan  L.  Latimer 
Iva  L.  Nelson 
Helen  F.  Shults 
Gertrude  A.  Shuman 
Dorothy  B.  Tyrrell. 
William  P.  Wilson 
Jessie  L.  Wylie 

Special  Honors 

Biology. 

Florence  M.  Pierce 
Albert  M.  Walton 


Honor  Students. 
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Arthur  W.  Bibbins 

Call  a  Johnson 

Ray  M.  Brown 
Ruth  M.  Gebhardt 
Mildred  M.  Haeger 


Ferris  B.  Crum 

Irma  M.  Craw 
Faye  P.  Frazier 
Mary  W.  Hurlbut 
Vera  I.  Large nt 
Gerald  W.  Norman 
Floy  R.  Painter 

Irma  M.  Craw 
John  A.  Gehlman 

Cecil  C.  Lescher 


Chemistry 

Ira  E.  Neifert 

Economics. 

William  M.  Tomlinson 

English. 

Ruth  E.  Henderson 
Franz  L.  Rickaby 
Ada  Maskrey 

French 

Ruth  E.  Buck 

Greek 

Carl  E.  Larson 

History. 

Bertha  I.  Peterson 
Florence  E.  Shephard 
Cecil  W.  Shirk 
Helen  L.  Weinberg 
Marion  L.  Wilson 

Philosophy. 

Mildred  M.  Haeger 
Marion  L.  Wilson 

Physics. 

Cecil  W.  Shirk 
Roy  A.  Nelson 


THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL. 

L.  Raymond  Billett,  President. 

Class  of  1916 — Helen  Calkins,  Henry  C.  Chase,  Helen  Hub- 
bard, ElRey  C.  Wampler. 

Class  of  1917 — L.  Raymond  Billett,  Dana  V.  Clark,  Gertrude 
Olson. 

Class  of  1918 — Florence  M.  Dean,  Rubin  Risburg. 

Class  of  1919— Charles  W.  Hanna. 

Conservatory — Jessie  G.  Ewart. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS 


Students  in  the  College 

Graduates. 

Campbell,   Helen Galesburg 

Dunn,  Mary  Eleanor Galesburg 

Neifert,  Ira  Edward Galesburg 

Slosson,   Grace   Isabelle Galesburg 

Seniors. 

(Class   of    1916) 

Allensworth,    Mary    Weinberg Galesburg 

Antle,  Marshall   New  Berlin 

Averhoff,   George  Herbert Franklin,  Neb. 

Bardens,  Helen  Jeannette Warsaw 

Barnes,   Riley  Eugene Pearl   City 

Calkins,  Helen   Quincy 

Chase,   Henry  Cochrane Rock  ford 

Crum,   Ferris   Bertrand Palmyra 

Firebaugh,   Kathryn    Abingdon 

Eorsythe,  Lucile   N.  Chillicothe 

Gebhardt,  Ruth  Mustain Galesburg 

Grassley,   Marguerite   Harriet Galesburg 

Harrington,    Samuel   McKenzie Galesburg 

Hartman,  Don  Burton Elliott.  la. 

Hubbard,   Helen   Barbara Somonauk 

Hubbard,  Mary  Grace Somonauk 

Jeffers,   Shirley  Blanche Kankakee 

Kistler,  Lewis  Widrig Ft.  Madison,  la. 

Knotts,    Howard    Clayton Carlhruille 

Krantz,  Nettie  Everene Wenona 

Larson,    Carl   Edward Kn oxville 

Larson,   Harriet   Cathrine Victoria 

Lescher,   Cecil   Colville Galesburg 

Lienhard,   John   Henry Nauvoo 

Logan,  Virgil  Edward Dallas  City 

Loney,  Howard  Clifton Princeto; 
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McCollum,   Kathryn   Mae Galesburg 

McGovern,   Kenneth    Galesburg 

Maddocks,  Ray  Tyson Glenwood,  la. 

Mayes,  Esther  Grattan Galesburg 

Memler,   Evelyn  Viola BrimHeld 

Mills,   Helen   Willard Neponset 

Morse,  Archie  Sylvester Athens,    Wis. 

Nelson,   Roy   Andrew Galesburg 

Nicholas,  Margaret Kirkwood 

Parr,   Roy  Brown Astoria 

Paulus,    Pearle   Hester Peotone 

Rickaby,   Franz  Lee Springfield 

Rosson,   Hugh  Everett Crest  on,  la. 

Stevens,  Robert  Almon Avon 

Taylor,  William  Lauren New  Berlin 

Wampler,  EIRey  Cloud Clinton 

Waterman,    Mary   Elizabeth Galesburg 

Wiggle,    Edyth    Phoebe Denver 

Young,  Thayne  Harwood Clinton 

Juniors 

(Class  of  1917.) 

Anders,   Paul   Rollett Oregon 

Anderson,   Margaret   Louise Galesburg 

Auhl,  Charles   Reading 

Baker,  William  Jesse Quincy 

Bardens,    William    Marsh Warsaw 

Beardsley,  Frank  Grenville,  Jr Keokuk,  la. 

Billett,   Lewis   Raymond Rock  ford 

Burns,   Guy  Charles Alexis 

Carroll,  Philip  Gearald Kewanee 

Chichester,  Hubert   S Brimfield 

Clark,   Dana  Vinyard Galesburg 

Clark,  John   Craf ton Galesburg 

Clark,  Thomas  Robinson Peoria 

Coon,  Elsie  Mae Chillicothe 

Crane,  Fred  Hayes Joy 

Dimmitt,  Marjorie  Alma Galesburg 

Dungan,   Alma  May Brimfield 

Ely,  Lena  Ruth Mineral 
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Field,   Alice   LaVonne Galesburg 

Finch,   L.   Boyd Aledo 

Francis,  James  Harold Knoxvillt 

Gabrielson,    John    Ervin Galesburg 

Gotschall,  Arah-dean    Franklin 

Green,    Alta    Gardner 

Gridley,   Mary  Maude Biggsville 

Grubb,   Samuel   Parry Galesburg 

Haley,   Margaret   Scudder. Joy 

Hannam,    Clara   Lucinda Oneida 

Harrington,  Louise  Thomas Galesburg 

Hitchcock,  Henry  Porter Denmark,  la. 

Huggins,  Grace  Harmony Yates  City 

Johnson,    Ruth    Genevieve Galesburg 

Johnston,    Kate   Belle Warsaw 

Judson,  Ethel   Galesburg 

Katar,  Lillian  Leah Auburndale,  Fla. 

Krauss,    Daniel   Theodore Jonesboro 

Lane,  Gilbert  DeWitt Mapleton 

Lord,  Merritt  Manny Dixon 

Mecum,  James  Elza Carthage 

Memler,   Ethel   Arvilla Brimfield 

Metzler,  John  Newman White  Hall 

M'uschott,  Charlotte  Esther Joliet 

Olson,    Gertrude    GaUsburg 

Pearce,   Wilbur   Clarence Bowen 

Plummer,   Ramona   Bonita Bradford 

Pritchard,   Llarry   Norris Galesburg 

Reed,    Ruth    Eugenia Peoria 

Royer,   Katherine  Marie Free  port 

*Scott,    Cowden   Bryan Galesburg 

Scroggin,  Guy  Thomas Mt.  Pulaski 

Seibel,  Glee  Page Manlius 

Sheldon,   Charles  Davis Berwick 

Simpson,  Sidney  Post Galesburg 

Smith,  Paul  Sydney St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Studley,  Thomas  John Neponset 

Stutzman,  Guy  Clarence Buda 

Swenson,  Clarence  Reuben Galva 

*Deceased 
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Temple,    Guy   Elder Galesburg 

Thompson,  Lyman  Hague Des  Moines,  la. 

Thompson,  Margaret  Elizabeth Camp  Point 

Thompson,   Wallace  Linsley Galesburg 

Toler,   Ethelyn  Martha Galesburg 

Webb,  Marian  Esther Galesburg 

Wheeler,  Blanche   Galesburg 

Wristen,    Gladys    Edna Bowen 

Sophomores 

(Class  of  1918.) 

Allen,  Lester  Richard Kirkwood 

Armstrong,   Nellie   Catherine Kewanee 

Baker,  John  Milton Highland  Park 

Barker,    Helen   Margaret Mason 

Barrer,  Mary  Fern Galesburg 

Bastert,    Mildred    Kathryn Quincy 

Caldwell,  Lorraine   Galesburg 

Carley,    Ruth   Temple Galesburg 

Craft,   Marcus   Charles Vermont 

Craig,  Glen   Kewanee 

Davidson,   Mary  Louise Carthage 

Dean,  Florence  Mabel Somonauk 

Dewey,   Robert  Quintin Canton 

Elder,   Crawford  Latterner Galesburg 

Essex,  Hiram  Eli Glasford 

,  Evans,   Lewis   McOmber ElPaso 

Francis,    Thomas   Jefferson Knoxville 

IFuller,    Margaret    Hazzard Galesburg 

Gamble,    Frederic   Russell Kewanee 

Garrett,  Helen  Lavinia Council  Bluffs,  la. 

|Gay,  Hobart  Raymond Rock  Port 

Gerth,  Edwin  Paterson Fairmont,  Minn. 

Gillis,    Ruth    Letitia Bowen 

Graham,  Eleanore  Cecile Galesburg 

Graham,    Helen    Frances Galesburg 

jGriggs,   Jessie   Jean Galesburg 

Haynes,    Alice   Margaret DeLong 

Haynes,  Loyal  Moyer LeMars,  la. 

Hazen,  Ruth  Galesburg 
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Heidler,    Joe    Bunn Springfield 

Henderson,    Ruth    Evelyn Galesburg 

Henkle,    Charles    Newton Canton 

Hokamp,  Esther  Mary Quincy 

Hunter,    Jean    Gladys Moline 

Hurley,    Helen    Genevieve Galesburg 

Ingraham,    Helen    Margaret LaHarpe 

Johnson,    Helen   Marie Galesburg 

Johnston,   James    Edward Warsaw 

Johnston,  Wilbur  Hull Warsaw 

Jones,  Laurence  Guy Oregon 

Ketchem,  Florence  Naomi Glendive,  Mont. 

Kidney,  Mary  Louise Quincy 

Kimble,  Ralph  Archibald Galesburg 

Kimes,    Thomas   Albert Streator 

Kinney,   Carlotta   Galesburg 

Kurrle,  Thea  Marie Dallas  City 

Leedy,   Loomis   Chapman Bushnell 

Loomis,  John  Russell Red  Oak,  la. 

McClure,  Samuel  Sherman Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

McGovern,    Paul    Stephenson Galesburg 

McKenzie,    Lucy    Genevieve Galesburg 

McWilliams,  Luke  Seymour Abingdon 

Mack,   Julian   J Galesburg 

Marry,    Clara    Cecilia Galesburg 

Merriam,  Arman  Lanphere Milledgeville 

Meyer,   Caroline   Johanna Loda 

Meyer,    Irma   Louise Kewanee 

Moore,    Genevieve   Downs Joliet 

Morris,  Lona  Gertrude Galesburg 

Mull,   James   William Quincy 

Nelson,    Iva  Lucille Bowen 

Nelson,  Kenneth  Ward Winiield.  la. 

Northup,    Edith    Beatrice Griggsville 

Parks,   Simon  Guy Fairview 

Parmenter,    Elbert    Smith Morrison 

Peacock,   Silber   Charles Clayton 

Pearce,   Edna  Ruth Quincy 

Phillips,   Eugene    Galesburg 

Pritchard,  Lester  Arthur Galesburg 

Reed,   Laura  Fulton Warsaw 
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Risberg,    Rubin    Galesburg 

Robertson,   Eleanor  Louise Knoxville 

Rodman,   Martha   Louise Galesburg 

Rosenstone,   Edwin   Arthur Cambridge 

Scott,    Roselyn    Lucille Princeton 

Shults,   Helen   Frances Galesburg 

Shuman,  Gertrude  Alma Kahoka,  Mo. 

Small    Clair    Staley Joy 

Spelbring,  Paul Silver  City,  la. 

fpinner,  Mary   Galesburg 

Stites,  Earl  James Streator 

Strickland,   Mabel    Gladys Kewanee 

Thompson,   Helen    Mildred Galesburg 

Tomlin,  Walter  Harry Mason   City 

Tyrrell,  Dorothy  Belle Moline 

Vaughn,  Roger  James Dallas  City 

Warnock,    Fannie    Bell Galesburg 

Wasson,   Lucy  Lyle Galesburg 

Weinberg,    Dorothy    Margaret Galesburg 

Wenzelmann,   Ruth   Naomi Galesburg 

Wilson,   Edith  Rowena Ft.  Madison,  la. 

Wylie,   Jessie   Louise Utica 

Yarrington,  Geneva  Mary Dixon,  Mo. 

Freshmen 

(Class  of  1919.) 

Abernathy,  James  Carroll Table  Grove 

Adair,  Catherine   Owatonna,  Minn. 

Adams,   Gilbert   Paul Princeville 

Adams,    Hale   Douglas Galesburg 

Allen,    Loran    Leonard Stonington 

Altenbern,  Anna  Madge Savanna 

Anderson,  Helen  Mar jorie Oneida 

Armstrong,  George  Victor Toulon 

Ball,  Nellie  Loomis Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Barber,    Clifford   Lamatte Galva 

Becker,  Carl  Harold Newton,  Kans. 

Beer,    Harris    Everett Galesburg 

Bender,   Victoria    Edith Springfield 

Bergeson,   Marian   Faith Earlville 

Blakemore,    Paul    Henry Moline 
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Bonesteel,   Zella  Ruth Calesburg 

Boyd,  Lawrence  Eugene S7.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brewer,    Virginia    Ruth Galesburg 

Bridge,   Edna    Galesburg 

Brock,    Minor  W Ipava 

Brokaw,   Eunice    A bingdon 

Brown,    Grace    Robson Galesburg 

Cabeen,    M'ylo    Howard Seat  on 

Carr,    Richard    Stewart Chillicothe 

Clark,    Margaret   Emma Vermont 

Clark,   Robert  Kingsbury Peoria 

Clifford,    Frank    Leonard A Itona 

Craig,   Milo  Leslie Kewanee 

Craig,  Murl  Idell Galva 

Cushing,    Ruth    Antoinette Tiskilwa 

Davis,    Charles    Earl Can  ton 

Day,  Horace  Willard Fairmont,  Minn. 

Dean,   Willard   Blodgett Galesburg 

Dow,   Ruth   Alice Lock  port 

Doyle,    Clarence    Nathan Mendon 

Dunbar,  Daisy  Irene Galva 

Ebert,    Mildred    Quincy 

Elliott,   Grace  Ellen Galesburg 

Elliston,    Harold    Thomas Chambersburg 

Emory,  Roy  McKinley Prairie  City 

England,  Homer  Hobart Apple  ton 

Everly,    Gladys    Faye Avon 

Fay,   Everett   D Woodhull 

Flack,   Glen  Brandon Industry 

Ford,    Albert    Henry Galesburg 

French,    Gertrude   Marie Magnolia 

Fruit,   Irma  Bonita Oregon 

Frymire,   Alden  Bowers Cameron  \ 

Fuller,    Marjorie    Maude Galesburg 

Fuller,    Mildred   Helen Galesburg 

Gale,  Albert  Stauffer Oregon 

Garrett,  Dorothy   Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Geiger,    Zella   Luella Towanda 

Gerth,  Marion  Julia Fairmont,  Minn. 

Goehring,  Minnie   Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Goss,   Ruth   Louise Denmark,  la. 
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Graham,    Harold    William Atkinson 

Graham,   Helen  Baeshenz Denver 

rregory,   Fred  Nathaniel Charlevoix,  Mich. 

brieve,    Flavel   William Toulon 

mmbart,  George  Conrad Macomb 

jumbiner,   Maurice    Streator 

Tamblin,  Adolph   Putman Galesburg 

lancock,  Verna  Esther Galesburg 

Tanna,   Charles   Weess Quincy 

lanson,  Harold  Edward Keokuk,  la. 

larrington,   Katharine    Galesburg 

lartmann,  Russell  Charles Burlington,  la. 

Catcher,    Hildred    Claggett Spring-field 

Tavermale,    Daniel    Goodlett Canton 

laws,  Verna  Louise Varna 

ledgcock,   Ralph  Everette Augusta 

Tiler,   Eila  Vanelle Knoxville 

Jinman,   Kendall   Goddard Galesburg 

Tohl,    Lev/is    Virgil Nauvoo 

lloover,   Glenn   Murlin Galesburg 

loppin,    Gladys    Estella Virden 

lult,  Milton   Carl Rockford 

ackson,  Douglas    Bardolph 

ackson,    Jean    Elizabeth Toulon 

anes,    William    Charles LaFayette 

ohnson,   Marjorie   May Freeport 

ohnson,    Percy    Gilbert Galesburg 

ohnston,    Mary    Janet Kewanee 

ones,  Charles  Edward Farmington 

Cane,   Leon   Frank Earlville 

"eith,    Margaret    Roanoke 

Celley,   Caroline   Marie Elmzvood 

ennedy,   Marguerite    Morrison 

Cerns,    Arthur   David Taylorville 

irkpatrick,  Margaret   Sheridan,   Wyo. 

aughlin,    Marie    Wyanet 

eitch,    Neil    McLean La  Fayette 

ightfoot,    Florence    Ethel Littleton 

itchneld,   Orville  Lynn Toluca 

McAfee,   Harry  Ketchum Augusta 

tcClure,    Muriel    Carriella LaHarpe 
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McDermott,   Edwin   Francis Galesburg 

McGrath,  Gladyse  Galesburg 

McKee,  Helen  Margaret Summitville,  la. 

Mackin,   Kathryn  Mildred Galesburg 

Mills,  Ruth  Lucile McNabb 

Mings,  Leona  Maude Prairie  City 

Moore,  Marion  Evelyn Monmouth 

Murphy,   William   Donald Galesburg 

Murray,   John   Maxwell Champaign 

Nater,    Oliver  Louis Streator 

Nelson,    Lida    Galesburg 

Nelson,  Roy  Frank Canton 

Nicholson,  Charles  LeRoy Newton,  Kans. 

Ohaven,    Charles    Paul Galesburg 

Olson,    Helen    Marie Galesburg 

Olson,  Louis  William Galesburg 

Olson,   Walter  DeForest Cambridge 

Painter,    George    Bandy Carrollton 

Pearsall,    Richard    Dana Elgin 

Peterson,   Jeanita  Alice Geneva 

Preihs,  Carl  Hermann Pana 

Prentiss,   Lois    T Buda 

Quinton,   William   Hobart Heyworth 

Recknor,    Robert    Glenn Earlville 

Rogers,  Frances  Marian Table  Grove 

Rogge,   John    Peter ' Tallula 

St.  John,  Florence  Adeline Oneida 

Salisbury,   Marion   Constance Galesburg 

Sargent,   Constance  Latimer Galesburg 

Schwerer,   Louis    Bland insville 

Scott,   Lois   Marie Mattoon 

Selters,  George  Arthur Clayton 

Shafer,   Mildred   Lindley Galesburg 

Shelton,    Paul   Lescher Galesburg 

Shephard,  Mabel  Helen Wever,  la. 

Shepherd,  Jeanette  Bangs New  London,  la. 

Short,   Lloyd   Milton Galesburg 

Sinclair,    Robert   Elwood Galesbu: 

Smith,  Ira   Albiot 

Smith,  Nora  Dot Brays,  Mi 

Smith,   Thelma  Mary Stronghur. 


la. 
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Spake,    Richard    William Galesburg 

Bteinmiller,   Miriam   H Rushville 

Stephens,    Ward   Latimer Abingdon 

iStine,    Cleo   Edwin Stronghurst 

Stribling,   William   Clinton Ashland 

Sutherland,    Lowell    Cremieux Galesburg 

Swenson,  Harold  Alfred Galva 

Swope,  Homer  Joseph Quincy 

Sylvester,   Rex   Ollie Alpha 

Taliaferro,    Eugene   Jones Watseka 

Taylor,    Leota    Irene Rapatee 

Thompson,    Laurence    Bolks Galesburg 

rracy,  Floyd  Merle Galesburg 

Treadway,   Carrie  Elizabeth Virden 

ryndall,  Harold  Reed Merrill,  Wis. 

Tyner,  Newlon  William Galesburg 

Vernon,  Dorothy    Rock  Island 

Vose,  Lyman  Rea Macomb 

Wagoner,   Florance  Lillian Creston,  la. 

Wallace,    Mary   Elizabeth ; .  .Savanna 

Wallick,  Earle  Wilbur Sterling 

jWamburg,   Ralph   Eli Knoxville 

jWatton,  Frances  Emmeline Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

[Weaver,    Ellis    Russell Morrison 

Weinberg,  Francis  Barney Augusta 

West,  William  Roy Augusta 

Wetzell,  Glenn  Kennedy Coleta 

Wilcox,    Pearl    Mildred Galesburg 

Will,  John  Marion Fairview 

Wilson,  George  Clare Galesburg 

Wilson,   Mabel   Helen Knoxville 

Winchester,   Harold  J Chillicothe 

Vorrell,  Mary  Hammond Bowen 

Vright,  Charles  Isaac Tuscumbia,  Mo. 

foung,  Lillian  Amelia Erie 

Specials 

Baxter,   Lewis   Thomas Astoria 

toswell,   Dorothy  Roland Quincy 

3righam,    Dorothy   May Princeton 

barter,  Wayne  Francis Mazon 
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Connor,    Frank   Elliott Molii 

Curry,  Willford  Gourley Punxsutawney,  Pa 

Custer,   Ethel   Mae Galesburc,  | 

DeHaan,  Hazel  Marie Des  Moines,  la 

Dicus,    Louise    StreatO) 

Doughman,    Ferman    Corson A bingdot 

Finley,   Joseph   Orton Oneidc 

Fuller,    Warren    Laverne Galesburc 

Griggs,  Glen   Galesburc, 

Howell,  Clarese  Marie Galesburc 

Howell,   Vivian   Agnes Galesburc 

Iwasaki,  Uichi  Osaka,  Japay 

Jewett,   Carroll  Agustus Mazo) 

Kehoe,  Grace  Courtney Silver  City,  la 

Lee,    Howard   Wesley Rosevilh 

McCulloch,  Mary  Craig So.  Omaha,  Neb 

Mackemer,  Dorothy   Peoric 

Neil,   Florence    Galesburc 

RadclifTe,    George    Harold Molim 

Ray,  Jessie   Fremont Galesburc 

Reading,  Lois  Mae Mazoi 

Renshaw,    Nellie    Galesburc 

St.  Clair,  Franklin  Cox Chicago 

Shelly,   Carol   Stone Mulvane,  Kans 

Sper ry,   Holland  Robert Galesburc 

Spickler,   Marjorie  Louise Kewanet 

Spring,   Alva  Foote Galesburc 

Stewart,  Louise  Ruth Kewanei 

Swank,  Lillian  Berniece Galesburc 

Thompson,  Edyth    Galesburc 

Vose,   Mary   Scott Macoml 

Walker,    Albert   Verne Mazoi 

Washburn,    Raymond   Allen Kewane> 

Weida,   Frank  Mark Gambier,  0 

Yearley,    Frances    LeDoyt Galesburc 

Sub-Freshmen 

Allen,   Glenn  Hubert Galesburc 

Bonn,   George   Freepor 

Bredeweg,    Edythe   Lorene Quinr 

Brough,    Glen    Amos Plymouti 
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Burke,   Frank  James Chicago 

Chapeck,   Addison   Travis Chicago 

Cronau,  Robert  Theodore Kewanee 

Dixon,  Florence  Kate New  Boston 

Donahue,  Ada  Elizabeth Quincy 

Frymire,  Dorothy  Stowe Galesburg 

Genett,  Ward  Albert Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Handley,  Dean  Fash Kewanee 

Jamison,  Lynn    Biggsville 

McGow an,   Avon   Allensworth Galesburg 

McKie,    Clyde    Miller Oneida 

Price,  Temple  Vere Vermont 

Rankin,   Glenn   Marcus Vermont 

Tate,   Verna  Geraldine Galesburg 

Von   Ohlen,    Ila  Rae Leland 

Wasson,    Fay    Coburn Fairview 

West,    Marie    Harriet Galesburg 

Youngquist,    Sterling   Lystle Knoxville 
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Students  in  the  Conservatory 


Graduate  Students 

Berquist,    Mary    Helene Galesburg 

Eastes,   Augusta  Lucile Galesburg 

Guthrie,  Mrs.   Susan  E Knoxville 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Elma  P Monmouth 

Pearson,  Alma  Morgo  Biggsville 

Rhodes,   Letitia  Clendenin Galesburg 

Thompson,    Edyth    Galesburg 

Seniors 

Adams,   Eleanore  Crosby   Atchison,  Kans. 

Armstrong,  Juanita  Ruth Abingdon 

Bearrnore,    Genevieve   Celeste Maquon 

Dickerson,    Ruth    Berry Galesburg 

Ewart.  Jessie  Gordon Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Gaylord,  Ethelyn  A La  Grange 

Hanawalt,   Anna  Mortenson Galesburg 

Jordan,   Henrietta   Lucinda Galesburg 

Marvin,  Lucy  Mae Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pulver,  Mary  J WilliamsHeld 

Robertson,  Mildred  Helen Cody,  Wyo. 

Russell,   Ruby   LaNelle Wyoming 

Stuart,  Ruth  Vivian Mercedes,  Texas 

Tolle,    Florence    Isabelle Litchfield 

Young,   Florence   Irene Knoxville 

Juniors 

Atherton,  Hazel  Dunlap Galesburg 

Bader,   Lanore    Vermont 

Eastes,   Helen   Marie Galesburg 

Hague,   Faith    Galesburg 

Swanson,   Carl   Arvid Galesburg 

Williamson,    Pearl Galesburg 

Sophomores 

Aldrich,  Edith  May Galesburg 

Carolan,  Alice    Galesburg 
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Davis,   Florence  Aurelia Clinton,  la. 

Deatherage,  Avis  E Ri0 

Fenstermaker,   Marietta   Orangeville 

Gebhardt,  Celestia  Grey Galesburg 

Gent,   Luella   Ruth Galesburg 

Hilleary,  Malah  Narcissa New  London,  la. 

McCaughan,   Mary   Catherine El  Dorado,   Kans. 

McClanahan,   Nettie  Mabel Galesburg 

Meeker,  Harold  L Canton 

Moore,   Mabel    Dolores Farmington 

Olmstead,  Mary  Irene Prophetstown 

Rearick,   Helen   Louise Galesburg 

Spickler,   Marjorie  Louise Kewanee 

Freshmen 

Bridge,    Ruth    Jeanette Galesburg 

Bruce,  Mildred   Holdrege,  Nebr. 

Caldwell,    Lucille    Galesburg 

Case,  Dorothy  E Abingdon 

Deets,  Islea  Faye Galesburg 

Dicus,   Louise    Streator 

Evans,  Lewis  McOmber £/  Paso 

Goldsmith,  Anna  Louise Wataga 

j  Greener,  Leona  Louise Streator 

Gruber,   Otis  I Clayton 

Haner,   Winifred   Helen Knoxville 

Leighton,  Virginia  Pepperrell Kenton,  Ohio 

Lescher,  Alma  Jean Galesburg 

Lowry,    Hazel   Trump Woodhull 

Mitchell,   Irma  Ann Oneida 

Newlon,  Marie  Mansiield,  Ohio 

O'Connor,   Ruth   Louise Galesburg 

Palmer,  Maude   Galesburg 

Plumley,    Gertrude    Florence Gardner 

Pocock,   Kathryn  Genevieve Galesburg 

Short,  Ruth  Elizabeth Seward 

Smith,  Mildred   ^uda 

Ten  Eyck,  Esther  R ".Fairview 

Trowbridge,  Myrtle  A Denmark,  la. 

Warner,  Ruby  C Mendon 

Worley,  Opal  Lora Buda 

Yearley,   Frances   LeDoyt Galesburg 
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Adair,  Catherine   Owatonna,  Minn. 

Allen,    Marguerite    Galesburg 

Anderson,    Carl Galesburg 

Anderson,  Florence  De  Long 

Armstrong,    Mrs.    Caroline    Fauss Galesburg 

Atkinson,   Bonnie   Clara Galesburg 

Atkinson,   Mildred  Jane Galesburg 

Baird,   Mrs.   Mary  E Galesburg 

Ball,  Nellie  Loomis Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Barber,  Ruth  Lucille Malta 

Barry,   Clare   Havana 

Beer,  Beatrice   Galesburg 

Bellinger,  Helen    Alexis 

Bellwood,  Irene   Abingdon 

Bennison,   Clarence   Edward Knoxville 

Bergstrom,   Leonard    Galesburg 

Blakemore,  Paul  H Moline 

Boswell,  Dorothy  Roland Quincy 

Bowman,  Verna  Evangeline Bishop  Hill 

Brent,  Wilma  L Smithshire 

Brokaw,   Eunice   A  bingdon 

Bruington,    George   W Monmouth 

Bryant,    Frances    Galesburg 

Butterweck,  Virginia   Galesburg 

Butler,   Iva    Galesburg 

Callaway,  Mrs.  J.  H Kewanee 

Campbell,   Mary  Elizabeth Knoxville 

Carr,    Eva   Juanita Galesburg 

Charlson,  Juanita    Galesburg 

Christenson,   Agnes    Galesburg 

Clemens,   Elizabeth    Knoxville 

Conger,    Fidelia    Seward 

Cotton,  Mrs.  Thirza  R Chillicothe 

Cox,   Anna  Beth Galesburg 

Cox,    Margaret    Galesburg 

Cox,    Mary    Galesburg 

Cox,    Olive    Galesburg 

Crandell,   Al vah    Galesburg 

Cushing,    Ruth    Antoinette Tiskilwa 

Davidson,  Laura   Stronghurst 
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Davison,    Mary    Henderson 

Davis,   Charles  Earl Canton 

Davis,    Elgin    Conwell Blandinsville 

De  Lano,   Percy   Kewanee 

Dixon,  Florence  Kate New  Boston 

Dixson,   Elizabeth    Monmouth 

Dixson,  Mary  Leonora Stronghurst 

Dorsey,  Jennie  O Quincy 

Doss,  Gladys   Dallas  City 

Dunn,  Florence  M Galesburg 

Eastes,  E.  P Galesburg 

Edgerley,  Neva  M Granville 

Eitelgoerge,   Lillian    Aurora 

Elliott,   Grace  Ellen Galesburg 

Erickson,    Gertrude    . .  Galesburg 

Farrell,    Dale    Galesburg 

Faust,  Mrs.  F.  J Galesburg 

Fletcher,   Ruth   Galesburg 

Freeman,    Edna  Frances Galesburg 

French,  Gertrude   Magnolia 

Frey,  Kathryn   De  Pue 

Gale,   George  W Galesburg 

Gale,   Selden   Reel Galesburg 

Gehring,  Frances   Galesburg 

Geiger,    Marguerite    Carthage 

Gillette,  Mrs.  L.  May Galesburg 

Gilyeat,   Mrs.   Malinda Chillicothe 

Godwin,  Ina   Bryant 

Goehring,  Minnie  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Graham,    Helen    Baeshem Denver 

Griggs,   Margaret    Galesburg 

Griggs,    Hazel    Galesburg 

Griswold,   William   Ballard Galesburg 

Griswold,  Mrs.  Grace  Ballard Galesburg 

Gustaf son,    Helen   Ruth . .  *. Galesburg 

Handley,  Dean  F Kewanee 

Harrington,  Frances   South  Bend,  Ind. 

Hatcher,    Hildred    Claggett Springfield 

Hazen,    Ruth    Galesburg 

Headley,  Geraldine   Hermon 

Hewitt,   Stephen    Galesburg 
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Hoppin,    Gladys    Estella Virden 

Howell,    Vivian    A Galesburg 

Howell,   Clarese  Marie Galesburg 

Hoyer,   Amy  Margaret Galesburg 

Hunt,   Carl  Henry    Galesburg 

Hurlburt,  Genevieve  L Galesburg 

Hurley,    Helen    Genevieve Galesburg 

Hvarven,    Edna    Almeda Galesburg 

Inness,   Lucy  Mabel Galesburg 

Jimmerson,    Jessie    Galesburg 

Johnson,   Alice    Viola 

Johnson,    Virginia    Louise Galesburg 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  W New  Windsor 

Jones,    Lela    Gertrude. . . '. Berwick 

Kennedy,   Mary    Galesburg 

Kennedy,    Mrs.    Lillian Galesburg 

Knight,    Hazel    D Golden 

Kopp,  Mrs.  W.   H Galesburg 

Ketchem,  Florence  Naomi Glendive,  Mont. 

Landon,   Helen  A Rio 

Larson,   Carl   E Knoxville 

Larson,    Florence    Pauline Galesburg 

Larson,    Herman    F Knoxville 

Larson,    Marie Knoxville 

Laughlin,    Marie    Wyanet 

Lawrence,  Elizabeth  F Prosser,   Wash. 

Leeds,  Mary  Estella Green   Valley 

Lewis,   Mar jorie    Knoxville 

Lewis,  Jack   Knoxville 

Litzrodt,  Edyth  M Burlington.  la. 

Longbrake,  Marjorie    Knoxville 

Loveridge,   Bess    Alexis 

Lowrie,    Alice    C Galesburg 

Love,   Richard  Raeburn Orion 

McClure,  Muriel  Camilla La  Harpe 

McKibben,  Mildred    Oneida 

Mackemer,  Dorothy   Peoria 

Mathews,  H.  Geneva Yates  City 

Miller,  Vennessa  Elizabeth Galesburg 

Minehan,    L.    George Galesburg 

Mings,    M.    Christine Avon 
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Morley,    Irma    Lillian Galesburg 

Morris,  Lona  G Galesburg 

Moore,   Marian   E Farming  ton 

Munson,   Loreda    C Galesburg 

Nelson,   Ruth    Galesburg 

Nelson,   Myrtle   E Galesburg 

Nelson,  Ceicle  Marie Galesburg 

Xelson,   Ralph   Henry Oneida 

Newlon,  Marie    Mansfield,   Ohio 

Noble,    Katherine    Galesburg 

Norburg,    Amanda    Galva 

North,  Felix    Bushnell 

O'Connor,   Ruth   Louise Galesburg 

O'Connor,  Ola   El  Paso 

Ouart,  John    Kewanee 

Paine,  Catherine  Lake   View 

Pearce,    Edna    Quincy 

Pearsall,    Richard    Dana Elgin 

Pearson,  Mabel  Esther   Biggsville 

Pcirce,    Carleton    • Galesburg 

Peterson,    Keith    Galesburg 

Peterson,   Joel    Galesburg 

Plummer,    Ramona   Bonita Bradford 

Preston,   Laura Snyder,    Colo. 

Putnam,    Frances    Galesburg 

King,  Moree  Olympia Galesburg 

Roach,  Leonard   Galesburg 

Rockwell,    Verona    Galesburg 

Rovelstad,  Thora  Louise Galesburg 

Sample,  Hilma  Tate Oneida 

Sargent,   Constance  Latimer Galesburg 

Sargent,   Hubert    Galesburg 

:  Scharf enberg,   Walter    Galesburg 

j  Scharf  enberg,   Bernice   Katherine Galesburg 

Schleich,    Hazel   Margaret Fairview 

Shaf er,   Walter    Galesburg 

Shaw,   Irving    Oneida 

i  Sheldon,    Charles    D Berwick 

'  Sheldon,    F.    Loraine Galesburg 

Sinclair,    Margaret    Elizabeth Galesburg 

Skinner,    Ruby    Lucille Galesburg 
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Smiley,   Mrs.   B.   B Galesburg 

Smith,   Paul  Sydney St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Smith,    Dollie   V Ipava 

Steinmiller,    Miriam    H Rushville 

Stevenson,    Omah   Jamieson Galesburg 

Stevenson,   Elizabeth    Galesburg 

Stewart,   Louise  Ruth Kewanee 

Swanson,   Violet    Galesburg 

Swanson,  Harriet    Woodhull 

Swanson,    Agnes    E Galesburg 

Swanstrom,  Vera   Galesburg 

Swartz,    Fannie    Peoria 

Swartzbaugh,    Ray   G Hermon 

Swartzbaugh,  Clate   Hermon 

Taylor,  William  L New  Berlin 

Terrill,    Ruth    A Galesburg 

Thompson,    Helen    Mildred Galesburg 

Thompson,   Ruth   L Galesburg 

Thompson,  Blanche  Louise Galesburg 

Townsend,   Gladys   M Galesburg 

Thrasher,   Betty   Macomb 

Treadway,   Carrie  Elizabeth Virden 

Vedeen,    Florence    Galesburg 

Wagoner,    Florence    Lillian Creston,    la. 

Wainright,  Emma  Hortense Galesburg 

Walholm,    Nell    Galesburg 

Ware,   Harriet   Priscilla Yates  City 

Watkins,   Gerald   K Galesburg 

Webb,    Chester    Galesburg 

Weinberg,    Mabel    Fayette Galesburg 

Wenzelmann,   Ruth   Naomi Galesburg 

Wheeler,   Hermione    Galesburg 

Whited,    Cloe    Galesburg 

Wiley,    Ruth    M Galesburg 

Williamson,    Ruby    Alberta Galesburg 

Woodruff,    Gertrude    Galesburg 

Woods,  Mrs.  F.  C Galesburg 

Wylie,    Jessie   Louise Utica 

Wylie,    Allister    Galesburg 

Young,    T.    Harwood Clinton 

Youngdahl,    Ruth    Evelyn Altona 

Total,  273. 
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Summary  of  Attendance 

For   the   Year   1915-1916. 

Knox  College 

Men.  Women.     TotaJ. 

Graduates    1  3  4 

Seniors     25  20  45 

Juniors    37  28  65 

Sophomores    41  52  93 

Freshmen    97  75  173 

Specials    17  22  39 

Sub-Freshmen     15  7  22 

233  208  441 

Knox  Conservatory  of  Music 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Graduates    7  7 

Seniors    15  15 

Juniors 1  5  6 

Sophomores    1  14  15 

Freshmen    2  25  27 

Specials    41  162  203 


45 


228 


273 


Summary 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

College 233  208  441 

Conservatory 45  228  273 

278  436  714 

\  ames  counted  twice 10  36  46 


268 


400 


668 
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CALENDAR 

1917 

Spring  Recess,  April  5,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  in.,  to  April  10,  Tuesday, 

8  a.  m. 

June  4,  Monday,  8  a.  m.        ) 

[■  Final  Examinations. 
June  8,  Friday,  4:30  p.  m.    ) 

June  8,  Friday,  to  June  12,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Exercises. 
June  12,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 

SUMMER   VACATION. 

Sept.  18,  Tuesday,  8 :30  a.  m. — First  Semester  begins  :  Registration  Day. 
Sept.  19,  Wednesday  — Registration  concluded. 

Sept.  19,  Wednesday,  — Conservatory  of  Music;  Lessons  begin. 

Sept.  20,  Thursday,  8  a.  m.    — Recitations  begin  in  the  College. 
Thanksgiving  Recess,  Nov.  28,  4:30  p.  m.}  to  Dec.  3,  8  a.  m. 
Christmas  Recess  begins  Dee.  21,  Friday,  at  4:30  p.  m. 

1918 

Christmas  Recess  closes  Jan.  8,  Tuesday,  at  8  a.  m. 
Jan.  28,  Monday,  8  a.  m. 


^/[id-year  Examinations. 
Feb.     1,  Friday,  4  :30  p.  m. 

Feb.  4,  Monday,  9  a.  m.  — Second  Semester  begins  :  Registration. 
Feb.  5,  Tuesday,  8  a.  m.  — Recitations  for  second  semester  begin. 
Feb.  15,  Friday  — Founders'  Day. 

Spring  Recess,  March  28,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m.,  to  April  2,  Tuesday, 

8  a.  m. 

June  11,  Tuesday  — Commencement  Day. 


TRUSTEES. 


Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President      Galesburg 
George  A.  Lawrence,  LL.  D.,  Vice  President           Galesburg 

Alvah  S.  Green,  B.  S.,  Secretary  Galesburg 

Hon.  Clark  E.  Carr,  LL.  D.  Galesburg 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  LL.  D.  Chicago 

Rev.  James  A.  Adams,  D.  D.  Chicago 

Samuel  S.  McClure,  Litt.  D.  New  York  City 

Benjamin  Franklin  Arnold  Galesburg 

John  B.  Brown,  A.  M.  Monmouth 

John  H.  Finley,  LL.  D.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Brown  Chicago 

George  W.  Gale  Galesburg 

Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  A.  B.  Springfield 

Philip  S.  Post,  A.  B.  Chicago 

Charles  O.  Lewis  Galesburg 

John  P.  Wilson,  LL.  D.  Chicago 

Rev.  Stuart  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.  Galesburg 

Rev.  J.  Percival  Huget,  D.  D.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Clyde  R.  Joy.  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Thomas  R.  Willard,  Litt.  D.  Galesburg 

Edward  R.  Drake  Galesburg 

James  C.  Simpson  Galesburg 

Sylvan  us  B.  Montgomery  Quincy 

Executive  Committee 
Thomas  McClelland,  Chairman 


Clark  E.  Carr 
George  A.  Lawrence 
Benjamin  F.  Arnold 
Thomas  R.  Willard 
George  W.  Gale 


Charles  O.  Lewis 
Alvah  S.  Green 
Rev.  Stuart  M.  Campbell 
Edward  R.  Drake 
James  C.  Simpson 


Kellogg  D.  McClelland,  Treasurer 
Edwin  M.  Dunn,  Business  Manager. 


THE  COLLEGE. 


The  Faculty. 

Thomas  McClelland,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  656  N.  Prairie  St. 

President 

A.  B.,  Obtrlin  College,  1875;  A.  M.,  1883;  D.  D.,  Tabor  College. 
1891;  LL.  D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1905;  LL.  D.,  Grinnell  College, 
1915;  divinity  student,  Oberlin,  1875-76;  Assistant  Principal,  Den- 
mark Academy,  1876-78;  student  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1878- 
79;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1879-80;  graduate,  Andover,  1880; 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Tabor  College,  1880-91;  President  Pacific 
University,  1891-1900;  President  Knox  College,  1900 — . 

Thomas  R.  Willard,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.  704  N.  Cherry  St. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  German;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1866;  A.  M.,  1869;  B.  D.,  Andover,  1870; 
Litt.  D.,  Knox  College,  1912;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Knox 
Academy,  1866-67;  divinity  student,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
1867-68;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1868-1870;  Instructor  in 
Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Knox  College,  1871-72;  student  of  Greek  and 
German,  University  of  Leipzig,  1873-75;  Professor  of  Greek  and 
German,  Knox  College,  1875-1903;  Professor  of  German,  1903-1912; 
Emeritus  Professor  of  German,   1912 — . 

William  Edward  Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.        1225  N.  Cherry  St. 

Professor  of  English  Literature;  Dean  of  the  College 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1883;  Ph.  D.,  Strassburg,  1888;  Litt.  D., 
Brown  University,  1911;  Assistant  in  Providence  (R.  I.)  High  School, 
1883-85;  student,  Universities  of  Berlin  and  of  Strassburg,  1885-88; 
Instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University,  1888-89;  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Instructor  in  German,  Knox  College,  1889-1903; 
Professor  of  English  Literature,   1903 — . 

Herbert  Eugene  Griffith,  B.  S.  1527  N.  Cherry  St. 

Cornelia  H.   Dudley  Professor  of  Chemistry;   Registrar. 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1892;  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
Moline  (111.)  High  School,  1892-94;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Oak 
Park  (111.)  High  School,  1894-96;  graduate  student  in  Chemistry, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1896-97;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Knox 
College,    1897—. 
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George  Tucker  Sellew,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  833  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.  B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1889;  A.  M.,  1892;  Ph.  D,  Yale 
University,  1898;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Galesville,  Wis.,  1889-90; 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Ohio  Military  Academy,  1890-92;  In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1892-93;  1894-98; 
graduate  student  in  Mathematics,  Cornell  University,  1893-94;  grad- 
uate student,  Yale  University,  1896-98;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Yale  University,  1898-99;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Knox  College, 
1899—. 

Aladine  Cummings  Longden,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  643  W.  North  St. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 

A.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1881;  A.  M.,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University,  1900;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  State  Normal 
School,  Westfield,  Mass.,  1888-97;  graduate  student  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1897-98;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1898-99;  graduate  student  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1899-1900;  Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1900- 
01;   Professor  of  Physics  and   Astronomy,    Knox   College,    1901 — . 

William  Longstreth  Raub,  Ph.  D.  675  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Philosophy;   Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1893;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Strassburg, 
1901;  Pope  Fellow  in  Physics,  Walker  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and 
Assistant  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  Amherst  College,  1893-94; 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Walker  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Am- 
herst College,  1894-95;  student,  University  of  Berlin,  1895-96;  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg,  1896-97;  1899-1901;  University  of  Paris,  1897- 
98;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Knox  College,  1902 — . 

"  n 
Henry  Ware  Read,  A.  M.  Willows,  Cal. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1875;  A.  M.,  1878;  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  Knox  Academy,  1875-91;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Knox 
College,  1891-1905;  Professor  of  Greek,  1905-07;  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Greek,  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,   1907 — . 

*Grace  A.  Stayt,  Ph.  B.  Whiting  Hall. 

Dean  of  Women,  Instructor  in  English 
Ph.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1891;  Instructor  in  English,  Lo- 
gan College,  Russellville,  Ky.,  1891-93;  Instructor  in  English,  Prince- 
ton, (111.)  High  School,  1893-97;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1897-99;  Instructor  in  English,  Davenport,  (la.)  High  School, 
1899-1903;   Dean   of  Women,   Knox  College,   1903 — . 


*  Absent  on   leave  second  semester,   1916-17. 
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William  Prentiss  Drew,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  142  Garfield  Ave. 

Bascom  Professor  of  Latin 
A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1897;  B.  D.,  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1899;  A.  M.,  University  of  California,  1903;  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  Williamette  University,  1899-1902;  1903-06;  graduate  stu- 
dent, Assistant  in  Latin,  Reader  in  Greek,  University  of  California, 
1902-03;   Bascom   Professor  of  Latin,   Knox   College,   1906 — . 

John  Leonard  Conger,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  342  S.  West  St. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1904;  A.  M.,  1905;  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1907;  Peter  White  Fellow  in  History,  University 
of  Michigan,  1904-05;  Fellow  in  American  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1905-06;  Assistant  in  American  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1906-07;  Professor  of  American  History,  University  of  Illinois 
Summer  Sessions  of  1909  and  1910;  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Michigan,  Summer  Session,  1911;  Professor  American  History, 
University  of  Washington,  Summer  Session,  1912;  Professor  Polit- 
ical Science,  University  of  Michigan,  Summer  Session,  1914;  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Political  Science,  Knox  College,  1907 — . 

Dwight  Everett  Watkins,  A.  M'.  1238  N.  Prairie  St. 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M.,  1908;  Principal,  High 
School,  Union  City,  Mich.,  1901-03;  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  1903-04;  Instructor  in  English  and  Oratory,  Michigan  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.,  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking,  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio,  1906-08;  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking  and  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Knox  College,  1908 — . 

Frank  U.  Quillin,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  190  S.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1903;  A.  M.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1905;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1910;  Instructor  in  Latin 
in  High  School  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  1903-04;  Instructor  in  History 
at  Winona  Academy,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  1905-06;  Principal  of 
High  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  1906-12;  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  Knox  College,  1912 — . 

Benjamin  H.  Grave,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.  946  E.  South  St. 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1903;  M.  S.,  Carleton  College,  1906;  Ph.  D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1910;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  Carleton 
College,  1904-06;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Earlham  College, 
1908-09;  Fellow  in  Zoology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1909-10;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Wyoming,  1910-11;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Wyoming,  1911-12;  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  University  of  Wyoming,  1912-13;  Professor  of 
Biology,  Knox  College,   1913 — . 
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James  Andrew  Campbell,  A.  M.  1400  N.  Prairie  St. 

Professor  of  German 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M.,  1906;  Teacher  of 
German  and  English,  Central  High  School,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  1901-03; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Michigan,  1905-06;  Instructor  in 
German,  University  of  Kansas,  1906-07;  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, University  of  Kansas,  1907-14;  American  Exchange  Teacher  to 
Prussia,    1908-09;   Professor   of  German,   Knox   College,   1914 — . 

James  Sterenberg,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  537  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Biblical  Literature 
A.  B.,  Hope  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1897; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Munich,  1907;  graduate  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1896;  graduate  student,  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
1896-97;  pastor,  Second  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Orange  City, 
Iowa,  1897-99;  New  Testament  Fellow,  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1899-1900;  student,  University  of  Leipzig,  1899-1902;  Univer- 
sity of  Halle-Wittenberg,  1902;  Professor  of  Greek,  Bellevue  College, 
1903-1909;  student  University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  1906-07;  Univer- 
sity of  Munich,  1907;  Rutan  Professor  of  Latin,  Olivet  College, 
1909-14;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Biblical  Literature,  Knox  College, 
1914—. 

Jean  Neville  Campbell,  A.  M.  509  S.  West  St. 

Professor  of  Romance   Languages 

A.  B.,  Washburn  College,  1909;  A.  M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1910; 
Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  Washburn  College,  1910-12;  In- 
structor in  French  and  Spanish,  Hiram  College,  1912-13;  student, 
University  of  Grenoble,  France,  Summer  Session,  1913;  student,  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  1913-14;  Instructor  in  French,  Knox  College,  1914-16; 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  1916 — . 

*Jessie  Rosette  Holmes,  B.  S.,  M.  L.  Park  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Librarian 
Graduate  Knox  College  Literary  Course,  1885;  Instructor  in  His 
tory,  Yankton  College,  1886-87;  B.  S.,  Knox  College,  1891;  student 
Cornell  University,  1891-92,  1895;  M.  L.,  Cornell,  1893;  Instructor  In 
History,  Knox  College,  1887-1904;  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Librarian.  Knox  College,  1909 — . 

Mabel  Heren,  M.  S.  Park  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1904;  M.  S.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1907;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Marshfield  (Wis.)  High  School, 
1904-06;  graduate  student  in  Mathematics,  Northwestern  University, 
1906-07;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Knox  College,  1907-1912;  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Mathematics,  Knox  College,  1912 — . 


*  Absent  on   leave  second   semester,    1916-17. 
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Frederick  Arnold  Middlebush,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.        513  W.  South  St. 

Assistant   Professor  of  History  and   Political    Science 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  A.  M.,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1914;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1916;  Instructor  in  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  1911-1912;  Assistant  in  European 
History  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  1913-1914;  Teaching  Assist- 
ant in  American  History  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  1914-1915; 
Instructor  in  American  History,  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan,  summer  of  1915;  Professor  of  Modern  European 
History,  Western  State  Normal  School,  1916;  Instructor  in  History 
and  Political  Science,  Knox  College,  1915-1916;  Assistant  Professor 
of   History   and   Political    Science,    Knox    College,    1916 — . 

♦Alice  Willard,  A.  M.  704  N.  Cherry  St. 

Instructor  in   French   and   Assistant  to   the   Dean   of   Women. 
A.   B.,  Knox  College,   1902;   A.   M.,  Knox  College,   1908;   Instructor 
in  French  and  Chemistry,  Knox  College,  1915 — . 

Catharine  S.  Paine,  A.  B.  Whiting  Hall. 

Director  of  Physical   Training  for  Women 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1914;  Physical  Director  of  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Elyria,  Ohio,  1914;  Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women,  Knox 
College,  1914—. 

Helen  D.  Painter,  A.  B.  623  N.  Prairie  St. 

Instructor  in  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1910;  Assistant  in  Rhetoric,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1910-11;  Instructor  in  English,  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
High  School,  1911-13;  Instructor  in  English,  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
High  School,  1913-15;  Instructor  in  English,  Knox  College,  1915 — . 

Edtth  Hogue,  A.  M. 

Instructor   in   German 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1908;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University, 
1913;  Professor  of  German,  Southwestern  College,  1908-12;  student, 
University  of  Marburg,  summer  1911;  student,  Columbia  University, 
1912-13;  student,  University  of  Berlin,  1913-14;  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man,   Knox    College,    1915 — . 

M.  Max  Goodsill,  B.  S.  401  N.  Prairie  St. 

Instructor  in  Journalism 

B.  S.,  Knox  College,  1912;  Instructor  in  Journalism,  Knox  College, 
1915—. 


*  Acting  Dean   of  Women   during  second  semester,    1916-17 
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Leo  Carter  DeTray,  B.  S.  227  Maple  Ave. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics 
B.  S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908;  Assistant  Coach,  University  of 
Chicago,  1908;  Director  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  Witten- 
berg College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  1909-10;  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing and  Athletics,  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas,  1910-12;  Director  of 
Athletics,  University  of  Mississippi,  1913;  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing and  Athletics,  Knox  College,  1915 — . 

Ira  E.  Neifert,  B.  S.  806  E.  Knox  St. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
B.   S.,  Knox  College,   1915;   graduate  student,  Knox  College,   1915- 
16;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1915 — . 

Marie  O.  Rearick,  A.  B.  72  Pleasant  Ave.. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.  B..  Knox  College,  1913;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Abingdon 
(111.)  High  School,  1913-16;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Knox  Col- 
lege,   1916—. 

Albert  Hyma,  A.  M.  552  N.  Cherry  St. 

Instructor  in  German 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1915;  A.  M.,  University  of  Mich- 
igan,   1916;    Instructor  in   German,    Knox   College,    1916—-. 

Robert  E.  Williams,  A.  B.  556  N.  Seminary  St. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking 

A.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1916;  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking, 
Knox  College,   1916—. 

Minnie  L.  Smith,  A.  B.  719  N.  Broad  St. 

Instructor  in   Latin 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1885;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Knox  College, 
1916—. 

Fred  R.  Jelliff,  A.  B.  1122  N.  Broad  St. 

Instructor  in  Geology 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1878;  Instructor  in  Geology,  Knox  College, 
1916—. 
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Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

William  E.  Simonds,  Ph.  D., 
Dean. 

William  L.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 
Secretary. 

Herbert  E.  Griffith,  B.  S,. 
Registrar. 


Committees  of  the  Faculty. 

Administrative. — The   Dean,   the  Dean  of  Women,  the   Registrar, 
the  Class  Officers. 

Courses   of  Instruction — Professors   Griffith,   Simonds,   Conger, 
J.  A.  Campbell. 

Entrance  Requirements  and  Classification.^  Professors  Drew, 
Griffith. 

Library  and  College  Bulletins. — Professor  Simonds,  Miss  Stayt, 
Miss  Holmes. 

Relations  with  Alumni  and  Teachers'  Exchange. — The  President, 
the  Dean  of  Women. 

Absences. — Professor  Griffith,  Miss  Stayt. 

Catalogue. — Professors  Sellew,  Longden,  J.  A.  Campbell. 

Athletics. — Professors  Quillin,  Grave,  J.  A.  Campbell. 

Social  Functions.— ^Miss  Stayt,  Professors  Sellew,  Drew. 

Scholarships    and    Student    Aid. — The    President,    the    Dean    of 
Women. 

Schedules. — Professors  Drew,  Raub,  Conger. 

Class  Officers. — Freshmen,  Professor  Drew. 

Sophomores,  Professor  Sellew. 
Juniors,  Professor  Raub. 
Seniors,  Professor  Longden. 
Specials,  Professor  J.  A.  Campbell. 
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Requirements  for  Admission. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  offer  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  those  coming  from  other 
colleges  must  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

A  candidate  who  offers  credentials  from  a  recognized  school 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  requirements  for  entrance  as 
given  below  will  be  admitted,  provisionally,  to  the  freshman  class. 
A  candidate  who  does  not  offer  credentials  will  be  examined  upon 
the  work  required  for  entrance. 

Whether  a  student  enters  by  credentials  or  by  examination,  he 
is  not  given  full  standing  until  he  has  shown  by  doing  satisfactory 
work  that  he  is  able  to  pursue  a  college  course  with  success.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  are  based  upon  a  four  years  preparatory 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  four  subjects  throughout  the  year. 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
A  four  years'  secondary  school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as 
representing  not  more  than  sixteen  units  of  work. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance,  nine  of  which  are  speci- 
fied and  six  elective  as  indicated  below. 

Specified  Units. 
The  requirements  of  all  students  for  entrance  are : 

English    3  units 

*One  Foreign  Language   (Latin  recommended) 2  units 

Algebra   1   or   V/2  units 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 

Science    (Physics   recommended) 1  unit 

History   (Ancient  recommended) 1  unit 

Elective  Units. 

The  remaining  five  and  one-half  or  six  units  may  be  distributed 
among  the  subjects  included  in  the  list  of  specified  units  or  one  of 
these  units  may  be  presented  in  any  vocational  subject  counted  tow- 
ards graduation  in  a  recognized  secondary  school. 

*  Latin,  Greek  or  Modern  Foreign  Language  will  be  accepted. 
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If  a  candidate  for  admission  cannot  present  the  total  of  fifteen 
units  he  may  be  allowed  to  enter,  provided  his  deficiencies  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  and  one-half  units  and  he  offers  all  of  the 
specified  units  as  given  above. 

All  deficiencies  in  entrance  units  shall  be  made  up  during  the 
first  year. 

Presentation  of  Credentials. 

Credentials  should  be  made  out  upon  blank  forms  which  will  be 
supplied  to  principals  by  the  Registrar  upon  request.  Applicants 
should,  if  possible,  forward  these  credentials  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  year.  It  is  often  most  convenient  to  obtain  them 
before  the  close  of  the  high  school  year.  Upon  reecipt  of  these 
credentials  by  the  college  a  statement  of  the  student's  standing  will 
be  forwarded  to  him.  He  then  has  no  further  responsibility  in  the 
case  until  Registration  Day  for  new  students  as  announced  in  the 
catalogue. 

A  student  shall  not  be  registered  without  official  entrance 
records. 

The  faculty  will  not  consider  any  record  for  entrance  credit  un- 
less the  request  for  such  credit  is  presented  before  the  close  of  the 
first  semester  of  residence. 

Requirements  for  Admission  by  Departments. 

English. 

The  requirements  in  English  include  a  course  in  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  (1  unit),  the  reading  and  study  of  classics  on  the  regular 
list  of  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English   (2  units). 

The  ability  to  spell  correctly,  to  read  accurately,  and  to  write 
grammatically,  with  clearness  and  coherence,  must  be  diligently  cul- 
tivated in  the  preparatory  school.  A  good  degree  of  intelligent 
familiarity  with  the  works  assigned  for  reading  and  study,  with 
some  knowledge  concerning  the  authors  of  the  works  prescribed  is 
required.  The  exercise  of  reading  aloud  with  intelligent  oral  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  is  urged  upon  pupil  and  teacher;  and  the 
memorizing  of  notable  passages  in  prose  and  verse  is  heartily  rec- 
ommended. 

The  prescribed  course  is  arranged  in  two  parts:  (a)  books  pre- 
scribed for  study  in  class ;   (b)  books  for  reading — in  the  selection 
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of  which  the  student  is  allowed  some  choice.  The  list  of  the  En- 
trance Requirements  in  English  is  as  follows : 

(a.)  For  Study,  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth";  Milton's  "L' Allegro", 
"II  Penseroso,"  "Comus,"  and  "Lycidas" ;  Burke's  "Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,"  or  Washington's  "Farewell  Address"  and 
Webster's  "First  Bunker  Hill  Oration";  Maccaulay's  "Life  of  John- 
son," or  Garlyle's  "Essay  on  Burns". 

(b)  For  Reading. 

Group  1  (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakespeare :  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  2  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon :  Essays.  Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Addison :  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  Papers.     Franklin  :    Autobiography. 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer:  Prologue.  Spenser:  Faerie  Queene  (selections).  Pope: 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Goldsmith:  The  Deserted  Village.  Palgrave: 
Golden  Treasury  (first  series),  Books  II  and  III. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith :  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Scott :  Ivanhce,  Quentin 
Durward.  Hawthorne :  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Thack- 
eray: Henry  Esmond.  Gaskell :  Cranford.  Dickens:  A  Tale  ©f 
Two  Cities.  George  Eliot :  Silas  Marner.  Blackmore :  Lorna 
Doone. 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving:  Sketch  Book.  Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia.  De  Quincey :  The 
English  Mail  Coach  and  Joan  of  Arc.  Carlyle :  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship.     Emerson:  Essays  (selected).  Ruskin :  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge :  The  Ancient  Mariner.  Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Byron  :  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Palgrave :  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley.  Macaulay :  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Poe :  Poems.  Lowell:  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Arnold:  Sohrab 
and  Rustum.  Longfellow.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Ten- 
nyson :  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing 
of  Arthur.     Browning:     Selections. 
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For  fourth  year  work  (1  unit,  as  elective),  a  half  year  course  in 
the  History  of  English  Literature  is  earnestly  recommended,  to  be 
combined  with  a  half  year  course  in  the  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature, or  the  further  study  of  masterpieces.  Students  applying  for 
advanced  standing  are  required  to  present  note-books  or  literary 
exercises  exemplifying  the  work  completed,  properly  certified  by  the 
instructor,  together  with  an  official  statement  of  works  read  and 
text-books  studied. 

Foreign  Language. 

To  meet  the  requirement  of  two  units  in  foreign  language  the 
student  is  advised  to  offer  two  years  of  Latin.  Greek  or  modern 
foreign  languages  will  be  accepted. 

Those  who  expect  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  must  present  at  least  two  units  of  Latin. 

Latin. 

1.  First  Year  Latin  (one  unit). 

Some  standard  beginning  book  completed.  Especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  forms,  vocabulary  and  syntax. 

2.  Caesar,  or  Caesar  and  Nepos  (one  unit). 

The  amount  of  reading  specified  shall  be  not  less  than  Caesar, 
Gallic  War  I-IV,  but  selections  may,  if  desired,  be  made  from  both 
the  Gallic  and  the  Civil  Wars  and  also  from  Nepos,  Lives.  Latin 
Composition. 

3.  Cicero,  or  Cicero  and  S alius t  (one  unit). 

The  amount  shall  be  not  less  than  Cicero,  the  orations  against 
Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  but  selections  may 
be  made  from  the  orations,  the  letters  and  De  Senectute  and  also 
from  Sallust,  Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War.  Latin  Composition 
continued. 

4.  Virgil,  or  Virgil  and  Ovid  (one  unit). 

The  amount  shall  be  not  less  than  Virgil,  Aeneid  I-VI,  but  se- 
ections  may  be  made  from  the  Aeneid,  the  Bucolics  and  the 
jeorgics  and  also  from  Ovid,  Metamosphoses,  Fasti  and  Tristia. 
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German. 

First  Year,  (one  unit). 

A  thorough  course  in  the  study  of  the  language  based  upon  text 
book  work  in  the  grammar  at  least  as  far  as  the  subjunctive,  sup- 
plemented by  easy  reading.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
accurate  pronunciation.  A  few  short  poems  should  be  memorized. 
Along  with  the  mastery  of  the  grammar  should  be  developed  the 
ability  to  answer  in  German  easy  questions  on  the  texts  used  for 
reading. 

Second  Year,   (one  unit). 

Reading  of  modern  prose,  preferably  that  which  has  a  distinctly 
German  atmosphere  and  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  pupils'  in- 
terest. The  daily  recitations  should  afford  systematic  drill,  both 
oral  and  written,  on  the  grammatical  principles  learned  in  the  first 
year,  and  the  beginner's  book  should  be  completed.  Translation 
into  idiomatic  English  should  be  supplemented  by  an  increasing 
amount  of  oral  work  in  German,  and  a  number  of  short  poems  and 
ballads  should  be  read  along  with  the  prose  work. 

Third  Year,   (one  unit). 

Reading  of  modern  prose  continued  and  supplemented  by  studies 
in  syntax  and  work  in  composition.  The  proportion  of  German  oral 
work  in  connection  with  the  reading  should  be  increased.  A  begin- 
ning of  classical  drama,  Wilhelm  Tell  recommended,  may  be  made 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  or  postponed  until  the  fourth  year  in 
cases  where  a  full  four  year  course  is  offered. 

Fourth  Year,  (one  unit). 

Credit  will  be  accepted  for  the  fourth  year  of  German  only  after 
■satisfying  the  department  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  work 
done. 

French. 

First  Year,  (one  unit). 

The  work  offered  must  include  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  grammar,  and  of  all  regular  and  the  more  com- 
mon irregular  verbs  (Fraser  &  Squair's  Grammar  or  its  equiva- 
lent), the  ability  to  pronounce  and  to  translate  very  simple  English 
into  French,  and  the  reading  of  200  or  250  pages  of  easy  texts. 
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Second  Year,   (one  unit). 

The  work  offered  must  include  a  review  of  previous  grammar 
-ork.  a  further  study  of  the  grammar  and  of  syntax  and  composi- 
tion, and  the  reading  of  400  or  450  pages  of  ordinary  prose. 

Third  Year,  (one  unit). 

Credits  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  third  year  of  French  with- 
out examination. 

Greek. 

When  Greek  is  offered  for  entrance  the  preparation  should  be 
as  follows : 

First  Year,  (one  unit). 

The  study  of  an  elementary  book  with  daily  practice  in  the  ren- 
dering of  English  into  Greek  and  the  translation  of  five  or  six 
chapters  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Bk.  I. 

Second  Year,  (one  unit). 

Four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  considerable  prose 
composition. 

Third  Year  (one  unit). 

Homer's  Iliad,  Bks.  I-IV.  Thorough  study  of  Homeric  Gram- 
lar  and  syntax,  and  sufficient  prosody  to  be  able  to  read  Homeric 
erse  at  sight.    Prose  composition  continued. 

Mathematics. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  high  school  course  in  mathematics 
e  extended  over  three  years,  thus  giving  three  units  of  entrance 
-ed.t  of  which  two  are  required.  The  following  order  is  advised: 
rat  year,  algebra,  five  hours  a  week;  second  year,  plane  geometry, 
ve  hours  a  week;  fourth  year,  solid  geometry,  five  hours  a  week 
w  the  first  half-year;  algebra,  second  half-year. 

(a)  Algebra,  (one  unit) -Factoring,  common  divisors  and  mul- 
les,  fractions,  simple  equations  of  one  or  more  unknown  quanti- 

?s    involution    evolution,   theory  of   exponents,   radicals,   and  the 
lution  of  quadratic  equations. 

(b)  Algebra,  (one-half  unit)-A  review  of  the  above  and  a 
orough  study  of  radicals,  equations  involving  radicals,  quadratic 
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equations  with  one  or  two  unknown  quantities  and  equations  solved 
like  Quadratics. 

(c)  Plane  Geometry,  (one  unit) — The  usual  theorems  and  con- 
structions of  good  text,  including  the  solution  of  numerous  original 
exercises. 

(d)  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  (one-half  unit). 

History. 

For  the  one  required  unit  in  history  a  year  of  ancient  history  is 
strongly  recommended. 

Science. 

A  year's  work  in  physics  is  recommended  for  the  required  unit 
in  science,  but  equivalent  work  in  other  sciences  may  be  offered. 
About  one-half  of  the  time  given  to  a  subject  should  be  devoted 
to  laboratory  work,  two  periods  of  which  are  counted  as  equivalent 
to  a  prepared  recitation. 

Advanced  Standing. 

Students  from  other  colleges,  which  have  the  same  or  equivalent 
courses  of  study,  will  be  credited  with  the  work  for  which  they 
bring  satisfactory  records,  provided  the  records  are  presented  before 
the  close  of  the  first  semester  of  residence. 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  a  recognized  four  year  high 
school  will  be  allowed  only  upon  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The 
credit  will  be  given  upon  work  in  the  student's  fourth  or  subsequent 
years  in  the  high  school.  (2)  It  must  be  in  subjects  not  foreign 
to  the  college  curriculum.  (3)  An  examination  must  be  passed  in 
the  subject  upon  a  day  assigned  by  the  committee  on  entrance  re- 
quirements. (4)  Not  more  than  five  college  credits  (semester  hours) 
will  be  allowed  upon  a  unit  of  high  school  work.  (5)  A  total  of 
ten  credits  only  will  be  allowed. 

Application  for  advanced  standing  from  high  schools  providing 
a  partial  college  course  will  be  treated  on  the  merits  of  the  in- 
dividual case. 

Resident  Graduate  Students 

Graduate  students  are  registered  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  bu 
are  not  at  present  accepted  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  Graduate: 
of   Knox  college   desirous   of  pursuing  their   studies   in   residence 
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without  reference  to  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  free  to  any  course 
of  lectures  or  to  the  recitations  in  any  study  in  the  regular  curricu- 
lum. They  are  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  the  recitations  or  not,  at 
their  option.  They  will  be  required  to  pay  the  regular  fees  for 
laboratory  privileges. 

Special  Students. 

A  candidate  who  offers  credentials  from  a  recognized  school 
showing  that  he  has  completed  work  equivalent  in  amount  to  the 
requirement  for  entrance  as  given  above,  may  be  admitted  as  a 
special  student  and  allowed  to  pursue  those  studies  for  which  he  is 
prepared,  but  he  will  not  be  excused  from  the  examinations  or 
other  requirements  made  of  regular  members  of  the  classes  to  which 
le  belongs. 

Special  students  are  not  recognized  as  candidates  for  a  degree. 
No  student  may  be   classified   as   a  special   for  more  than  two 


ears. 


Special  students  shall  register  for  the  work  required  of  candi- 
lates  for  a  degree  unless  given  special  permission  by  the  Faculty  to 
lake  postponements  or  substitutions. 
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The  course  of  study  leads  cither  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  distinction  being 
based  upon  the  relative  emphasis  laid  upon  the  study  of  classical 
language  and  literature  on  the  one  side  and  of  science  on  the  other. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  certain  introductory  courses  as 
given  in  detail  below  and  may  elect  each  year,  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired number  of  hours,  from  such  courses  as  are  open  to  him  and 
for  which  he  has  the  necessary  preparation. 

The  required  studies  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  have, 
as  early  as  possible  in  his  course,  the  opportunity  of  discovering 
his  tastes  and  abilities  and  so  of  intelligently  choosing  his  further 
studies. 

At  least  one  year  of  residence  is  required  of  all  students  for 
graduation. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  college  credits,  in  addition  to  fifteen 
units  of  admission  credits  as  indicated  in  the  "Requirements  for 
Admission,"  and  four  credits  in  gymnasium  work  are  'required  for 
graduation. 

A  college  credit  is  the  credit  given  for  a  one-hour  recitation 
or  lecture  per  week  for  one  semester,  in  a  course  announced  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction."  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation. 

A  year  course  is  understood  to  be  a  course  of  not  less  than  three 
hours  for  a  year. 

During  his  course  each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  major 
of  at  least  twenty  credits  in  some  one  department.  The  announce- 
ment of  "Courses"  should  be  consulted  with  regard  to  restrictions 
and  requirements  for  a  major  in  the  various  departments. 

Final  credit  for  a  semester's  work  in  year  courses  may  be  given 
at  the  discretion  of  instructors. 

Of  the  total  number  of  credits  accepted  in  the  first  two  years, 
or  in  any  one  year  following,  toward  promotion  and  graduation,  not 
more  than  forty  per  cent  may  be  below  the  grade  of  B-.  The  same 
limitation  shall  apply  to  records  from  other  institutions,  presented 
for  advanced  standing. 
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Required  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
General  Requirements. 

Candidates  must  complete  Latin  I,  in  addition  to  the  four 
years  of  secondary  school  Latinj  or  the  equivalent  in  Latin 
and  Greek  together.  But  no  less  Greek  in  amount  than  that 
described  under  Greek  I  and  II  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  this 
requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirement  two  years  of  Greek, 
French  or  German  must  be  completed  in  school   or  college. 

One  year  course  in  a  laboratory  science  must  be  taken  not 
later  than  the  junior  year. 

Requirements  by  Years. 

*Freshman  Year 

Latin  or  Greek  (see  General  Requirements). 

{Mathematics  I. 

English  I. 

Public  Speaking  I. 

Sophomore  Year 
English  II. 
History  I. 

Junior  Year 
Philosophy  I. 

Senior  Year 
The  studies  of  the  senior  year  are  all  elective. 


*  For  the  basis  of  Classification  of  students  see  page  52. 

t  Latin  C  and  D  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  third  and  fourth 


ears. 


t  Students  who  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  will  not  be  required  to 
ake  Mathematics  I   (b). 
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Required  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
General  Requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  must  com- 
plete in  school  and  college  five  years  of  language,  of  which  not 
less  than  two  years  may  be  in  any  one  language,  and  four  years 
of  science,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be  in  college. 

Requirements  by  Years. 

*Freshman  Year 

Science   (see   General  Requirements). 

fMathematics  I. 

English  I. 

Public  Speaking  I. 

Sophomore  Year 

English  II. 
History  I. 

Junior  Year 
Philosophy  I. 

Senior  Year 

The  studies  of  the  senior  year  are  all  elective. 


*  For  the  basis  of  Classification  of  students  see  page  52. 
t  Students  who  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  will  not  be  required  | 
take  Mathematics  I   (b). 
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Courses. 

Astronomy. 

Professor  Longden. 
I.     Descriptive  Astronomy.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  is  mainly  descriptive  in  character. 
It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  such  glimpses  into  the  world 
above  him  as  will  help  to  a  notion  of  man's  place  in  the  universe. 
Much  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides  and  lec- 
ture experiments.  Opportunity  is  given  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
equatorial  telescope  and  transit  instrument. 

The  work  of  each  class  will  include  one  or  more  practical  astro- 
nomical problems,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  observatory,  the  calculation  of  an  eclipse  or  the 
establishment  of  the  meridian. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  who  have  com- 
pleted Mathematics  I  and  an  elementary  course  in  physics. 

Given  in  alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1917-18.) 

Biblical  Literature. 

Professor  Sterenberg. 

I.  The  Bible  as  History.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Comprehensive   survey   of   the   history   of   the   Hebrews   to    135 

A.  D.     The  Jewish   and   Roman  world  of   New  Testament   times. 
The  life  of  Jesus.     Activity  of  the  Apostles.     Extension  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  first  century. 
Open  to  all  students. 

II.  The  Bible  as  Literature  and  as  Religion.  Two  hours 
second  semester. 

Brief  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  two  bodies  of  literature,  He- 
brew and  Greek,  gathered  together  in  the  Bible.  Types  of  literature 
in  the  Bible.     Literary  methods  of  the  different  authors. 

Origin,    intimate    historical    relations,    distinctive    teachings    and 
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social  values  of  the  two  great  religions  of  the  Bible,  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Biology. 
Professor  Grave. 
Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Biology. 

I.  Elementary  Biology.     Five   hours,   throughout  the   year. 

(a)  First  semester — Botany. 

(b)  Second  semester — Zoology. 

A  course  offering  an  introduction  into  laboratory  methods  in 
plant  and  animal  biology  and  presenting  the  fundamental  facts  of 
vital  structure  and  function.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  to 
develop  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  and  to  prepare  the  student  for 
advanced  courses  in  morphology  and  physiology.  Some  conception 
of  the  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  is  given  by  the  laboratory 
study  of  a  series  of  types  beginning  with  the  unicellular.  In  occa- 
sional lectures  some  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  problems  of 
biology  are  discussed,  such  as  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Life,  Spon- 
taneous Generation  of  Life,  The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  Immunity, 
Heredity  and  Eugenics,  Animal  Behaviour,  The  Evolution  of  Mind 
and  Body.  During  the  first  semester  some  time  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  trees.  Field  work  in  ornithology  is  included  in  the 
course  after  March  1st. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.  Vertebrate  Zoology.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  the  phylogeny  of  man  and  mammals.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists  chiefly  of  the  dissection  of  a  fish  and  a  mammal, 
including  the  study  of  the  organogeny  and  histology  of  the  chief 
organ  systems.  Each  organ  system  is  studied  with  regard  to  its 
anatomy,  embryology  and  histology  as  a  means  of  understanding 
its  phylogeny  and  physiology.  The  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  students  who  expect  to  enter  medical  schools  as  well  as  to  stu- 
dents studying  zoology  as  a  major  subject.  For  the  general  student 
the  course  affords  training  in  inductive  methods  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  history,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 
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III.  Economic  Entomology.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  of  insects  and  of  the 
habits  and  life  histories  of  selected  insects  of  economic  importance. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I. 

IV.  Microscopical  Technique.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 
A  laboratory  course  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  meth- 
ods used  in  preparation  of  tissues  for  the  microscope. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  II  or  VII. 

V.  Theoretical  Biology.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

A  study  of  historical  biology  and  the  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  evolution,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
present  problems  and  tendencies. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Biology  I.  Given 
in  alternate  years.     (Given  in  1916-17.) 

VI.  Bacteriology.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
science  of  Bacteriology.  Laboratory  work  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  course,  taking  up  the  technique  of  the  subject  and  the  struc- 
ture and  activities  of  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I  and  Chemistry  I. 

VII.  General  Botany.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants.  The  work 
of  the  first  semester  includes  a  careful  study  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  field,  of  representative  types  of  Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes, 
with  special  reference  to  the  evolution  of  form  and  of  sex.  The 
work  of  the  second  semester  consists  of  a  study  of  the  Pterido- 
phytes  and  Spermatophytes  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  flower- 
ing plants. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I. 

VIII.  Vertebrate  Anatomy.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  for  the  dissection  of  an  amphibian,  a  reptile 
ind  a  bird. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I  and  II. 
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Chemistry. 

Professor  Griffith,  Mr.  Neifert  and  Miss  Muschott 

I.  Elementary  Chemistry.    Four  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
The  fundamental  facts  and  theories  of  the  science  are  taught  by 

means  of  laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  recitations  from  a  text. 
Both  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements,  with  their  important  com- 
pounds, are  studied  and  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  every  day 
life  are  discussed. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

la.     Elementary  Chemistry.  Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  required  of  students  who  offer  Chemistry  for 
admission  as  a  prequisite  to  Chemistry  II  except  by  special 
permission. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis.     Five  hours,  first  semester. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  I  or  la. 

III.  (a)  Organic  Chemistry,  (b)  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  with  illustrative  experiments  and 
recitations  from  a  text.  No  laboratory  work  is  included  in  the 
course  and  students  are  advised  to  register  for  Chemistry  IV. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  II. 

IV.  (a)  Organic  Preparations,     (b)  Inorganic  Preparations. 

Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  laboratory  course. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  or  are  registered  for  Chem- 
istry III. 

V.  Quantitative  Analysis.     Five  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  II. 

VI.  Special. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  courses  outlined  above  may, 
with   consent   of   the   instructor,   register   for   this    course   and  the 
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nature  of   the   work  to  be   done   and  the   credits   allowed  will   be 
decided  in  each  case. 

VII.     Applied  Chemistry.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 
A    course    for    the    consideration    of   various    applications    of 
Chemistry  in  modern  life.     No  laboratory  work. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  III. 


Economics  and  Sociology 
Professor  Quillin. 

I.  Principles  of  Economics.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  working  principles  of 
modern  Economics. 

The  subjects  discussed  include  value  and  price,  speculation, 
monopoly,  money,  banking,  crises  and  financial  panics,  international 
trade,  protection  and  free  trade;  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
principles  of  taxation,  interest  on  capital,  rent  of  land,  monopoly 
gains,  wages  of  labor,  business  profits,  trades  unions,  labor  legisla- 
tion, workmen's  insurance,  cooperation,  railway  problems,  combina- 
tions and  trusts,  and  socialism. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

II.  Phases  of  Business.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

(a)  Money  and  Banking. 

A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  money;  principles 
}f  coinage;  the  monetary  standard;  bimetallism  and  monometallism; 
paper  money.  The  functions  of  a  bank;  the  clearing  house  sys- 
em;  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States;  the  national  bank 
system;  state  banks  and  trust  companies;  foreign  banking  systems; 
he  new  federal  reserve  act. 

(b)  Business  Organization. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  business,  in- 
cluding forms  of  organization,  system,  cost  accounting,  cooperation 
md  coordination,  efficient  business  methods,  buying  and  selling. 
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(c)  Monopolies  and  Trusts. 

A  classification  of  monopolies  and  a  discussion  of  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  them ;  a  study  of  the  development  of  industrial 
combinations  or  trusts,  the  methods  of  their  organization  and  man- 
agement, their  influence  upon  prices  and  wages,  and  their  political 
and  social  effects ;  trust  legislation  and  its  results ;  present  tenden- 
cies of  governmental  regulation  and  control. 

(d)  Labor. 

A  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  laborer  from  ancient  times; 
a  study  of  women  and  children  in  industry;  immigration;  the  sweat- 
ing system ;  unemployment  and  poverty ;  strikes  and  boycotts ;  labor 
organizations  and  employers'  associations;  agencies  of  industrial 
peace;  profit  sharing;  cooperation;  industrial  education;  remedial 
legislation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  I. 

III.     Finance.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

(a)  Corporation  Finance. 

Corporate  promotion — the  new  enterprise;  the  promoter  and  the 
corporation;  corporate  promotion — forming  consolidations;  selling 
securities — the  prospectus  and  the  banking  house ;  selling  securities— 
the  Wall  Street  market ;  selling  securities — the  underwriting  syndi- 
cate; investment  of  capital  funds;  disposition  of  gross  earnings; 
betterment  expenses ;  creation  and  use  of  a  surplus ;  distribution  of 
the  surplus ;  manipulation  by  corporation  officers ;  manipulation  by 
directors ;  manipulation  by  and  for  stock-holders ;  insolvency  and 
receiverships;  principles  of  reorganization;  typical  reorganizations. 

(b)  Public  Finance. 

Public  revenues,  various  kinds  of  taxes,  the  tax  system  and  its 
development,  customs  duties,  property  taxes;  public  indebtedness, 
nature  of  public  credit,  how  it  is  taken  care  of  and  finally  re- 
deemed ;  financial  administration,  the  budget*  administration  of  ex- 
penditure, control  and  credit  collection  of  the  revenues,  custody  of 
the  funds,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  II. 
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IV.     Sociology.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  will  give  a  general  survey  of  social 
organization  through  the  primary  groups  of  the  family,  the  neigh- 
borhood, etc.,  communication,  democracy,  social  classes,  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  present-day  prob- 
lems, such  as  poor  relief,  crime  and  penology,  immigration,  city  de- 
velopment and  its  attendant  evils. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

English. 

Professor  Simonds,  Miss  Stayt,  Miss  Painter, 
Professor  Watkins  and  Mr.  Goodsil 

I.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  in  theme  writing  with  individual  criticism  and  class- 
room instruction ;  supplemented  by  the  reading  and  analysis  of  se- 
lections from  standard  literature. 

Required  course  for  freshmen.  Miss  Painter. 

II.  A  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Two  hours,  throughout 
the  year. 

A  reading  course  covering  the  entire  field  of  English  literature, 
oased  on  selections  studied  with  reference  to  the  period  and  their 
significance  in  the  general  development  of  literary  art.  Designed 
to  serve  as  preparation  for  intelligent  work  in  all  subsequent 
courses. 

Open  to  sophomores.  Professor  Simonds. 

III.  Development   of   Literature   in   America.     Two   hours, 

first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  literary  history  of  our  country  with  supplement- 
ary reading. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Simonds. 
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IV.  The  Chief  American  Poets.  Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Rapid  reading  of  selections  with  assignments  and  reports. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  who  have  completed  English  III, 
should  take  this  course.  Professor  Simonds. 

V.  The   Historical  Development  of  English  Fiction.     Two 

hours,  first  semester. 

The  course  is  based  on  lectures;  extensive  reading  in  English 
fiction  is  required. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  I  and  II. 

(Not  given  in  1917-18.)  Miss  Painter. 

VI.  Current  Literature.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Lectures  upon  the  more  notable  examples  of  literary  art  in  the 
literature  of  the  day,  accompanied  by  the  reading  of  current  periodi- 
cals and  works  specially  assigned. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Simonds. 

VII.  The  Arthurian  Legends  in  Poetry  and  Art.  Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Lectures  and  reading. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

(Not  given  in  1917-18.)  Miss  Stayt. 

VIII.  The  Technique  of  English  Verse.  Two  hours,  second 
semester. 

A  study  of  metrical  forms  and  their  development. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  English  II. 

Miss  Stayt. 

IX.  Middle   English   and   Early   English    Literature.     Two 

hours,  first  semester. 

Reading  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  selected  poems,  with  special 
attention  to  etymology  and  versification.  Assignments  and  reports 
upon  Chaucerian  works  not  read  in  class.  Miss  Painter. 

(Not  given  in  1917-18.) 
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X.  British  Poets  of  the   Nineteenth   Century.     Two  hours, 
rst  semester.  Professor  Watkins. 

Reading  of  selected  poems.     Special  attention  is  given  to  oral 
nterpretation  and  the  cultivation  of  the  emotional  element  in  read- 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  II. 

XI.  (a)     Tennyson.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Miss  Stayt. 

(b)     Shelley  and  Keats.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Miss  Painter. 

(Not  given  in  1916-17). 

XII.  (a)  Wordsworth.     Two  hours,    first  semester. 

Miss  Stayt. 
(b)  Browning.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

(Not  given  in  1917-18.)  Miss  Painter. 

XIII.  The   Pre-Shakespearean   Drama.     Three    hours,    first 
emester. 

A  survey  of  dramatic  origins  and  the  reading  of  early  English 
lays.    Pre-requisite  to  English  XIV. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Professor  Simonds. 

XIV.  Shakespeare.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

,    A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  the  development  of  Shakes- 
eare's  dramatic  art.     At  least  twelve  of  the  plays  are  studied  and 
utside  reading  is  required. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  XIII. 

Professor  Simonds. 

XV.  English  Readings.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

A  reading  course  in  selected  authors. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Simonds. 

(Not  given  in  1917-18.) 
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XVI.  Advanced  Composition.  Two  hours,  throughout  th< 
year. 

A  course  in  advanced  composition,  designed  for  those  who  de 
sire  further  practice  in  writing  or  who  expect  to  become  teachers 
The  course  will  include  exercises  in  the  different  forms  of  pros 
composition  and  also  a  study  of  style  as  exemplified  in  the  bes 
authors.  The  principles  of  literary  criticism  will  be  practically  ap 
plied. 

Entrance  by  permission.  Professor  Simonds; 

XVII.  Journalism.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  of  newspaper  writing,  editing  and  administration  witl 
training  in  practical  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  journal 
ism.  Mr.  Goodsill. 

French 

Professor  Jean  N.  Campbell 

I.  Elementary  French.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  good  foundation  ii 
the  essentials  of  grammar,  an  accurate  pronunciation,  and  the  abilit; 
to  read,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  French  prose  of  ordinar; 
difficulty.  The  work  is  based  on  Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  Frenci 
Course  supplemented  by  simple  prose  texts. 

II.  Modern  French.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Composition  and  thorough  grammar  review ;  reading  of  standan 
modern  authors,  such  as  Merimee  and  Anatole  France.  In  secon< 
semester,  a  rapid,  general  survey  of  modern  French  literature,  illus 
trated  by  the  reading  of  standard  works  of  different  periods. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  I. 

III.  The  Modern  French  Novel.  Three  hours,  first  semester 
(Not  offered  in  1917-1918). 

IV.  Modern  French  Drama.    Three  hours,  second  semester 
(Not  offered  in   1917-1918). 
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V.  Moliere.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

VI.  The  Romantic  School.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
French  III  and  IV,  V  and  VI  are  offered  in  alternate  years.     In 

addition  to  the  study  of  important  periods  and  movements  in  French 
literature,  there  is  continued  drill  in  composition  and  conversation. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  II. 

Geology 
I.    Elementary  Geology.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

This  course  presents  the  principles  of  physical  and  historical 
geology,  using  Scott's  "Introduction  to  Geology,"  as  a  text,  with 
collateral  reading.  This  reading  will  be  supplemented  by  field 
trips  and  by  the  use  of  the  Albert  Hurd  collection  of  minerals  and 
fossils. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  who  have  completed  a  year  course 
in  laboratory  science. 

German. 

Professor  J.  A.  Campbell,  Miss  Hogue,  Mr.  Hyma 

I.     Elementary  German.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  elementary  work  particular  attention  is  devoted  to  acquir- 
ing an  accurate  pronunciation.  Thorough  drill  in  grammar  is  given, 
supplemented  by  reading.  The  selections  read  deal  with  German 
geography,  history  and  customs,  and  are  made  the  basis  for  oral 
.work  in  German.  Wesselhoeft's  Elementary  German  Grammar  was 
used  in  1916-17. 

Course  I  is  not  counted  toward  a  major. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Professor  Campbell,  Miss  Hogue,  Mr.  Hyma. 

la.     Intermediate  German.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  careful  review  of  grammatical  forms  and  syntax  is  given,  fol- 
lowed by  composition,  reading  of  modern  prose,  practice  in  sight- 
reading  and  German  oral  work.  This  course  prepares  students  to 
enter  German  III. 

Course  la  counts  only  five  hours  toward  a  major. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  but  one  year  of  German  in  the 
iigh  school.  Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 
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II.  Modern  German  Prose.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  texts  are  so  chosen  as  to  give  a  view  of  one  or  more  im- 
portant phases  of  modern  German  life.  The  work  of  the  course  in- 
cludes a  brief  review  of  inflections,  studies  in  syntax,  practice  in 
writing  and  sight-reading.  Part  of  the  recitation  work  is  conducted 
in  German.  Hoffman's  Iwan  dcr  Schreckliche,  Sudermann's  Frau 
Sorge,  Meyr's  Ludwig  und  Annamarie,  Ernst's  Asmus  Sempers  Ju- 
gendland  represent  the  types  of  works  read. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  I  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Students  who  have  had  German  la  may  not  take  German  II. 
Professor  Campbell,  Miss  Hogue,  Mr.  Hyma. 

III.  German  Drama.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Dramas  selected  from  the  following  group  are  read  :    Lessing's 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Goethe's  Egmont,  Kleist's  Dcr  Prinz  von 
Hombnrg,  Freytag's  Die  Journalistcn,  Schiller's  Wallcnstein,  Maria 
Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  Ton  Orleans,  IVilhelm  Tell.  Practice  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking  German  is  continued. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  la  or  II,  or  their 
equivalent.  Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 

IV.  Lessing's  Critical  and  Dramatic  Works.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

Selections  from  the  Laokoon  and  the  Dramaturgic  are  read  in 
class,  and  the  historical  setting  of  Lessing's  work  carefully  studied, 
as  well  as  its  importance  for  the  present  day.  The  second  semester 
is  devoted  to  the  dramatic  works.     Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  German  III. 

(Not  given  in  1917-18.)  Professor  Campbell. 

V.  History  of  German  Literature.  Three  hours,  through- 
out the  year. 

Lectures,  text-book,  collateral  German  reading.  Thomas's  Ger- 
man Literature  and  German  Anthology  were  used  in  1916-17. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  at  least  one  reading 
course  beside  German  III.  Sophomores  of  exceptional  qualifications 
may  be  enrolled  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

(Not  given  in  1917-18.)  Professor  Campbell. 
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VI.  German  Composition.  Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
:  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  German  idioms,  and  stress  is  laid 
I  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  vocabulary.  Pope's  Writing  and 
fee  king  German  or  a  similar  text  is  used. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  II  or  its  equiva- 
it.  This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  Course  III,  but  may  be 
liken  later  if  desired.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  the 
fctructor  before  enrolling.  Miss  Hogue. 

VII.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  Three  hours,  through- 
(it  the  year. 

Representative  works  of  C.  F.  Meyer,  Freytag,  Scheffel,  Ludwig, 
ftiler,  Storm,  Fontane,  Sudermann,  Frenssen  and  others  are  read 
d  discussed  in  class.     Collateral  reading  and  reports. 
It  is  assumed  that  those  electing  this  course  can  read  German 

ily. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  III  or  its  equiva- 
l<t.  Miss  Hogue. 

VIII.  Goethe's  Lyrics  and  Dramas.  Two  hours,  through- 
o:  the  year. 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  Goethe's  life  and  its  reflection  in  his 
Hcs  and  dramas.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  the 
Sbrm  and  Stress  period.  Most  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted 
tdFaust  I.     Collateral  German  reading  and  reports. 

lOpen  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  ITT. 

Professor  Campbell. 

Students  intending  to  take  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of 
G-man  required  for  a  degree  are  urged  to  consult  early  in  their 
c(rse  with  the  members  of  the  department  regarding  the  most 
pxticable  combinations  and  succession  of  courses.  Tastes  and 
al  ities  vary  so  widely  that  the  department  does  not  think  it  wise 
tc  ay  down  a  rigid  scheme  for  the  wrork  beyond  course  HI. 

Greek 

Professor  Sterenberg. 
[.    Beginning  Greek.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
This   course  includes   the   study   of   some    standard   Elementary 
Giek  text-book  with   accompanying  reading  of  easy  Greek  selec- 
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tions  and  the  translation  of  about  one  book  of  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis. Throughout  the  course  translation  of  English  into  Greek  is 
required. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  are  advised  to  take  up  the 
language  not  later  than  the  freshman  year. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Continued),  Syntax,  Prose  Com- 
position.   Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Selections  from  Books  II,  III  and  IV  are  read,  and  Book  I  read 
in  review. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Greek  I. 

III.  Homer's  Iliad  Books  I-III,  and  Selections.  Three  hours 
second  semester. 

In  addition  to  the  careful  translation  of  these  books  and  th' 
study  of  Homeric  forms  and  syntax  the  course  aims  to  acquain 
the  student  with  the  questions  of  Homeric  Archaeology,  Homerii 
Religion,  the  origin  of  Epic  poetry,  etc.,  as  far  as  they  are  sug 
gested  by  the  text. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Greek  II. 

IV.  Greek  Oratory.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Selected   orations   of  Lysias,   Isocrates   or  Demosthenes.     Brie 

survey  of  oratory  as  a  form  of  Greek  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 

Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  VI.     (Not  given  in  1916-17. 

V.  Greek  Drama:  Tragedy.    Three  hours,  second  semestei 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  a  representative  play,  the  origin  an 

development  of  tragedy  will  be  traced,  and  some  study  made  o 
the  Greek  theatre. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 

Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  VII.  (Not  given  in  1916-17. 
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VI.  Plato:  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo   (in  part).     Three 

lours,  first  semester. 

Life  and  death  of  Socrates,  his  "Dialectic  Method",  and  teach- 
ings on  immortality.  Brief  outline  of  pre-Soc.ratic  philosophy.  Life 
,nd  literary  activity  of  Plato. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 
Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  IV. 

VII.  Greek  Drama:  Comedy.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  some  play  of  Aristophanes,  such  as 

he  Frogs,  the  origin  and  development  of  comedy  will  be  traced. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 
Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  V. 

History  and  Government 

Professors  Conger  and  M'iddlebush. 

I.  Mediaeval  History.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

^  A  survey  of   European   history    from    the    Invasions    to    1648. 
>xt,  lectures,  quizzes  and  assigned  readings. 
Required  course  for  sophomores. 

II.  (a)  English  History.    Five  hours,  first  semester. 

A  general  survey  of  English  history  with  emphasis  upon  the 
cial  and  economic  development,  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
lases.    Text,  lectures,  collateral  reading  and  oral  quizzes. 

(b)  Modern  European  History.  Five  hours,  second  sem- 
per. 

The  evolution  of  modern  European  nations  will  be  traced 
om  1648  to  the  present,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
rench  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  era,  the  rise  of  Prussia  and 
ic  German  Empire,  the  development  of  Italy  and  Modern  Rus- 
a.     Text,  lectures,  topics  and  recitations. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  I. 

HI.    American  History.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  general  course  in  American  history  from  the  planting  of  the 

•ighsh  colonies  in  America  to  the  present.     In  the  colonial  period 
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the  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  economic  and  social  phases,  but  from 
1760,  the  main  attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional development  of  the  nation.  Principally  lectures,  with  text, 
extended  library  reading,  topics  and  quizzes. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  II. 

V.  American  Government.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A   critical  study  of  the   development  of  the  American   state 

and  federal  governments.     Emphasis  upon  practical  administra- 
tion designed  to  prepare  for  active  citizenship.    Text,  lectures, 
and  assigned  readings.     Especially  recommended  to  freshmen. 
Open  to  all  students. 

Va.     Constitutional  Law.     One  hour,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  constitutional  law  to  parallel  and  supplement  the 
work  of  the  student  in  course  V.  Evans'  Cases  in  American 
Constitutional  Law  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

Open  to  students  by  permission. 

VI.  Municipal  Government.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

An  analysis  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  Europe  and  America.  The  characteristic  problems  of  urban 
populations  will  receive  attention.  Lectures,  text,  topics,  collateral 
reading.     Especially  recommended  for  sophomores. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  V. 

VI.  (a)  Municipal  Problems.  One  hour,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  supplementing  course  VI,  and  giving  the  opportunity 
for  original  work  in  actual  city  conditions  and  problems. 

Open  to  students  who  are  registered  for  or  have  taken  His- 
tory VI. 

VII.  Studies  in  History.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  to 
teach  history  in  the  secondary  schools.  Lectures  will  be  given  upon 
methods,  bibliography,  and  other  problems  of  the  class  room. 
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Each  member  of  the  class  will  do  a  piece  of  independent  work 
in  local  history  based  upon  source  material  in  order  that  he  may  be 
familiar  with  the  essential  processes  involved  in  the  writing  of 
history. 

Open  to  seniors  who  are  registered  for  or  have  taken  His- 
tory III. 

VIII.  Public  International  Law.  Two  hours,  throughout 
the  year. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  international  law;  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  and  report  on  international  incidents,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  training  in  the  independent  analysis  of  international 
relations.     Text,  lectures,  recitations  and  discussions. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission. 

History  and  Political  Science  Journal  Club.     No  credit. 

Fortnightly  meetings  of  advanced  students  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  reading,  interpretation  and  discussion  of  the  stand- 
ard current  literature  in  the  fields  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

Entrance  by  permission. 

History  of  Art 

Professor  Holmes. 

I.  History  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  Two  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Aims  to  give  the  main  principles  of  construction  used  in  Greek. 
Roman  and  Gothic  temples,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  noted  build- 
ings and  sculptures,  ancient  and  modern. 

Each  student  buys  a  collection  of  prints  from  the  Perry  and  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  companies,  descriptions  of  which  are 
found  in  the  libraries.  Lectures  are  given  with  stereopticon.  Note 
books  required. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in  1916-17  and  alternate 
years.) 
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II.  History  of  Painting.  Two  hours,  throughout  the  year 
A  reading  course  based  upon  the  prints  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  devel- 
opment of  painting  through  a  study  of  the  masters  and  their  besi 
known  works.  Recent  art  is  omitted.  A  collection  of  photographs 
and  lantern  slides  are  available,  and  lectures  given  by  the  instructor 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in  1917-18  and  alternate 
years.) 

Latin 
Professors  Drew,  Sterenberg  and  Miss  Smith. 

C.  Cicero.  The  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Maniliai 
Law  and  for  Archias.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Prepared  and  sight  translation,  composition,  syntax,  word  deriv 
ation,  Roman  political  institutions. 

This  course  is  for  freshmen  who  enter  with  less  than  four  yeari 
of  Latin.  It  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Latin  D,  or  in  the  sam  I 
year.  Miss  Smith'   j 

D.  Virgil.     Aeneid  I- VI.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  yeai 
Reading   of    the    six   books;    constant   practice   in    scansion.^    / 

thorough  review  of  syntax,  emphasis  upon  the  Virgilian  peculiari 
ties.  Latin  composition  one  hour  each  week,  derivation  and  com 
position  of  words. 

This  course  is  for  freshmen  who  enter  with  less  than  four  year 
of  Latin.     It  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Latin  C,  or  in  the  sam, 
ear>  Professor  Sterenberg. 

I.  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Prose  Composition.  Five  hour! 
throughout  the  year. 

The  course  is  introduced  by  a  thorough  review  of  syntax  an 
forms.  Selections  from  Livy,  close  attention,  especially  in  the  fin, 
book  read,  to  the  construction  of  the  Latin  sentence.  The  De  Ser 
ectute  of  Cicero,  emphasis  upon  the  thought  and  literary  qualitie 
of  the  work.  Selections  from  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  in  cor 
nection  with  which  there  is  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  times  c 
Horace    and   the   literary   beauties   of    the   poems;    study   of   the 
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;ources  and  lyric  poetry  in  general.     Prose  composition  one  hour  a 
week  up  to  the  spring  recess. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  four  years  of  Latin. 
Regular  course  for  freshmen. 

II.  Terence,  Tacitus,  Horace.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
-ear. 

The  Phormio  of  Terence  is  read  and  Roman  Comedy  with  its 
sources,  history  and  influence  is  considered.  The  Agricola  and 
jermania  of  Tacitus  are  read  in  connection  with  a  pretty  thorough 
ttudy  of  the  Roman  Empire  up  to  Hadrian's  time.  The  stylistic 
>eculiarities  of  Tacitus  are  closely  observed  while  attention  is  paid 
o  the  trend  of  Latin  Literature  after  Augustus.  Horace's  Satires 
ind  Epistles  are  read  for  the  last  work  of  the  course  with  especial 
ittention  to  these  forms  of  literature  as  developed  by  the  Romans. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  I. 

III.    Plautus.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
The  Captives  and  Trinummus. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  II,  or  by  special 
amission  to  those  who  have  completed  Latin  I. 


IV.    Teacher's  Training  Course.    Two  hours,  throughout  th 


e 


ear. 


A  review  of  secondary  school  Latin.  Lectures  on  method  with 
ractical  exercises  by  members  of  the  class.  In  the  second  semester, 
Sections  will  be  read  from  those  works  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and 
irgil  which  are  not  ordinarily  taught  in  the  High  Schools. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  I. 

V.    Roman  Literature.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  of  the  most  important  phases  of  literary  development  in 
ome,  selections  from  the  works  of  those  authors  who  have  not 
en  previously  read,  especially  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Pliny 
e  Younger,  Seneca  and  Quintilian. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  II. 

(Not  given  in  1917-18.) 
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VII.     Classical  Mythology.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

A  course  in  the  Greek  myths  based  upon  the  tragedies.  After  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  body  of  ancient  mythology  from  three  to  i 
five  Greek  tragedies  will  be  read  in  English  and  interpreted  with 
special  reference  to  the  myths  involved  in  the  various  plots.  Thus 
the  course  aims  to  give  a  view  both  of  Greek  mythology  and  of  an 
important  division  of  the  classical  drama.  Knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  not  required. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Mathematics 

Professors  Sellew,  Herex  and  Miss  Rearick. 

I.  (a)   College  Algebra.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 
This    course    is    introduced    by    a    rapid    review    of    subjects 

named  in  Algebra  (b)  of  the  entrance  requirements. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  theory  of  equations  and  the 
topics  of  the  course  are  selected  with  this  object  in  view. 

(b)  Trigonometry.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 
Required  course  for  freshmen. 

(Students  presenting  solid  geometry  for  entrance  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  Mathematics  I.  (b). 

Professors  Sellew  and  Heren  and  Miss  Rearick. 

II.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Two  hours,  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  in  solid  geometry  is  given  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents who  did  not  have  it  in  the  preparatory  course.  It  is  not 
counted  toward  a  major. 

Open  to  all  students.  Miss  Rearick. 

III.  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Five  hours,  first 
semester. 

Thus  work  includes  the  following  topics  in  plane  analytics: 
straight  lines,  circles,  loci,  conic  sections,  general  equation  of 
the    second    degree,    tangents,    poles    and    polars,    higher   plane    and 
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transcendental  curves.    In  solid  analytics  particular  attention  is 
given   to   quodric   surfaces. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  T  and  II. 

Professor  Sellew. 

IV.  Elementary  Calculus.     Five  hours,  second  semester. 
Differential  and   integral   calculus. 

Theory  of  limits,  differentiation  of  algebraic  functions,  ap- 
plications, differentiations  of  elementary  transcendental  func- 
tions, integration,  definite  improper  and  multiple  integrals,  areas 
and  volumes.  Applications  to  mechanics  are  emphasized 
throughout. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  III. 

Professor  Sellew. 

V.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations.  Three 
hours,  first  semester. 

Infinite  series,  Taylor's  theorem,  partial  differentiation,  differen- 
tial geometry,  definite  integrals  over  curves,  surfaces  and  volumes. 
Eulerian  integrals  and  differential  equations. 

Mathematics  IV  and  V  give  the  calculus  required  for  engineer- 
ing courses. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV. 

Miss  Heren. 

VI.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  fundamental  propositions  of  points,  lines  and  planes,  genera- 
tion of  surfaces,  planes  tangent  to  these  surfaces,  sections. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  I  and  II. 

Miss  Heren. 

VII.  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry. 
Five  hours  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
wish  to  elect  five  hours  of  mathematics  in  their  freshman  year. 
Students  who  wi-sh  to  continue  their  study  of  mathematics  should 
follow  this  course  with  mathematics  XII. 

Open  to  students  who  present  a  year  and  a  half  of  algebra  for 
admission.  Professor  Sellew. 
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VIII.  Theory  of  Equation.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  based  on  Burnside  and  Patton's  Theory  of  Equations 
and  Cajori's  Theory  of  Equations. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV  or  XII. 

Miss  Heren. 

IX.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics.  Two  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  teach- 
ing of  secondary  mathematics. 

This  course  is  required  of  those  who  expect  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  as  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics  and  is  not 
counted  in  the  requirement  for  a  major. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV  or  XII. 

Professor  Sellew. 

X.  Introduction  to  Analytic  Mechanics.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV  or  XII. 

Professor  Sellew. 

..XI.     Projective  Geometry.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV  or  XII. 

Miss  Heren. 

XII.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

A  course  covering  about  the  same  work  as  Mathematics  IV,  de- 
signed for  those  students  who  have  elected  Mathematics  VII. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  III  or  VII. 

Professor  Sellew. 

XIII.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Two  hours  throughout 
the  year. 

A  course  covering  about  the  same  work  as  that  given  in  M'athe 
matics  III  in  plane  analytic  geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  I. 

Miss  Heren. 
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XIV.     History  of  Mathematics.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 
This  course  does  not  count  in  the  requirements  for  a  major. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV  or  XII. 

Miss  Rearick. 


The  following  order  of  courses  is  recommended  to  those 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  mathematics: 

Freshman  year,  I  and  VII. 

Sophomore  year,  III  and  IV  or  XII  (to  follow  VII). 

Junior  year,  V  and  X. 

Senior  year,  IX  and  XI. 

Courses  VI,  VIII  and  XIV  may  be  taken  any  year  after  the 
freshman  year. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  make  mathematics  a  subject  of  sec- 
Dndary  rather  than  primary  interest,  he  may  take  the  following 
Drder  of  courses: 

Freshman  year,  I. 

Sophomore  year,  XIIL 

Junior  year,  XII. 

Senior  year,  IX  (for  teachers),  V  and  X  or  VIII. 


Music 

Students  taking  work  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will,  upon 
ecommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  be  allowed 
ollege  credit,  not  to  exceed  eight  in  number,  for  their  entire  course, 
or  work  done  in  the  theory  of  music.  Such  students  will  be  sub- 
ect,  in  the  work,  to  all  the  regulations  which  apply  to  college 
:ourses. 

For  a  description  of  these  courses  in  the  theory  of  music  see 
The  Conservatory." 
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Pedagogy 
Professor  Raub. 

I.  Educational  Psychology.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  psychological  study  of  the  learning  process,  with  some  applica- 
tions to  the  problems  of  pedagogy. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

II.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

A  study  of  the  teaching  process,  with  some  consideration  of  the 
aims  of  education. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Philosophy 

Professor  Raub. 

I.  (a)  Psychology.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  and 
laws  of  mental  life,  with  particular  attention  to  the  psychic  processes 
in  which  the  problems  of  logic,  ethics  and  metaphysics  are  involved. 

(b)  Logic.  Three  hours,  first  half  of  second  semester. 
An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  accord- 
ance with  which  judgments  are  formed.  It  includes  the  critical 
discussion  of  traditional  logic,  and  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
processes  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  as  developed  in 
modern  logic. 

(c)  Ethics.  Three  hours,  second  half  of  second  semester. 
An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  ideals  of  conduct.  It  in- 
cludes the  discussion  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects 
of  ethics,  the  critical  study  of  the  historical  theories  of  the  moral 
standard,  and  the  application  of  the  ethical  ideal  to  the  concrete 
moral  life. 

Required  course  for  juniors. 

II.  History  of  Philosophy.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
The  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  important  movements  in 

philosophical  thought,  with  particular  reference  to  the  origin  and 
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development  of  the  fundamental  problems,  and  to  the  progress  that 
las  been  made  in  their  solution. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Philosophy  I. 

III.  Philosophical  Idealism.  Five  hours,  throughout  the 
•  ear. 

A  constructive  course  dealing  with  the  problem  of  reality  and 
ased  upon  the  results  of  epistemological  criticism,  with  particular 
ttention  to  the  essential  features  of  the  Kantian  system.  The  aim 
:  the  course  is  to  develop  the  habit  of  philosophical  thought,  to 
bad  the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  philosophical  basis  of 
Theism,  and  to  show  the  more  important  applications  of  this  posi- 
ion  to  science,  ethics  and  religion. 

Open,  upon  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  students  who  have 
ompleted  Philosophy  I. 

Physics 

Professor  Longden. 
I.     Elementary  Physics.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work 
vo  hours.  The  text-book  used  is  Millikan  &  Gale's,  and  a  consid- 
rable  amount  of  additional  subject  matter  is  supplied  in  the  form 
f  lectures.  The  laboratory  exercises  are  selected  from  a  variety 
f  books  on  our  reference  shelves.  This  course  is  designed  for 
)llege  students  who  have  had  no  high  school  work  in  Physics.     It 

strictly  an  elementary  course,  and  is  not  offered  as  a  compre- 
ensive  course  in  General  Physics. 

While  the  laboratory  work  is  planned  with  special  reference  to 
e  student's  progress  in  Physics,  it  is  also  well  calculated  to  give 
m  an  introduction  to  laboratory  methods  and  practices  in  general. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.    General  Physics.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  and  recitations  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work 
ur  hours.  The  laboratory  work  is  wholly  quantitative  and  is  de- 
nied to  teach  the  student  quickness  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
|nd,  eye,  ear  and  brain.  Illustrative  experiments  are  freely  used 
:  the  lectures. 

J  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  an  elementary  course  in 
lysics,  and  have  completed  or  are  registered  for  Mathematics  I. 
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III.    Electrical  Measurements.    Four  hours,  first  semester. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours,  and  laboratory  work  foui 
hours  a  week.  The  work  includes  a  variety  of  methods  of  measur 
ing  electro-motive  force,  resistance,  current,  quantity,  capacity  an< 
inductance,  also  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  magnetic  prop 
erties  of  iron  and  steel.  Instruments  of  the  magnetic  needle  typ< 
and  of  the  moving  coil  type  are  both  used.  Each  student  will  b< 
expected  to  do  some  work  on  the  construction  of  standards.  Pre 
cision  of  measurement  is  a  prominent  feature  of  this  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  II. 

Alternate  years.     (Given  in  1917-18,  but  not  in  1918-19). 

V.  Sound  and  Light.     Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours,  and  laboratory  work  fc 
hours  a  week. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  II. 

Alternate  years.     (Given  in  1917-18,  but  not  in  1918-19). 

VI.  Photography.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Lectures  one  hour,  and  laboratory  work  two  hours  a  week. 

This  course  includes  the  optical  and  chemical  principles  of  th 
science,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  camera  and  the  dark-room.  Thos 
who  wish  a  course  in  mere  picture  making  should  not  register. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  I  an 
one  year  each  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Registration  limited  t 
nine  students. 

Alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1917-18.) 

VII.  A  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Physics.     One  or  tw 

hours.     Either  semester  or  both. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  are  espec 
ally  interested  in  the  subject,  or  for  those  who  feel  the  need  ( 
additional  work. 

Courses  I  and  II  treat  the  subject  in  a  general  way.  Cours 
III   and  V   are   more   advanced,    and   limited   to   special   fields,  b 
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thoroughly  systematic.  Course  VI  is  somewhat  technical  Course 
VII  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  work  in  general 
physics. 

Credits  toward  graduation  are  given  in  all  these  courses,  but  ma- 
<or  work  in  the  department  must  include  Course  III  or  Course  V. 

Public  Speaking 

Professor  Watkins. 

I.  Practical  Public  Speaking.  One  hour,  throughout  the 
year. 

Study  of  the  fundamentals  in  voice  production  and  platform  tech- 
nique. Frequent  practice  in  declamation  and  extempore  speaking. 
Individual  deficiencies  pointed  out  and  modes  of  correction  ore- 
scribed.  F 

Required  course  for  freshmen. 

II.     (a)  Oratory.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  the  construction  and  delivery  of  orations.  Study  of 
he  lives  and  speeches  of  the  greatest  American  orators.  Brief- 
naking,  declamation,  extempore  speaking,  original  orations.  Indi- 
idual  conferences  with  the  instructor.  Recommended  to  those 
visning  to  enter  the  contests  in  oratory. 

(b)   Argumentation   and   Debate.     Three   hours,    second 


emester. 


Study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  argumentation,  together 
■>th  their  appI.cat.on  to  the  discussion  of  present  day  problems. 
he  proposition,  definition,  burden  of  proof,  evidence,  classes  of 
■guments,  sequence  of  arguments,  persuasion.  Brief-drawing  and 
ctual  debating  before  the  class.  Recommended  to  students  wish 
ig  to  enter  the  contests  in  debate. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Public  Speaking  I. 

HI.    Shakespearean  Reading.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Study  0f  two  Shakespearean  plays,  one  comedy  and  one  tragedy, 
h  emphasis  upon  such  points  of  language,  character  and  plot  as 
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are  needed  for  oral  interpretation.  The  several  characters  of  the 
play  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  and  the  principal 
scenes  presented  from  the  platform.  Stage  deportment,  groupings, 
crossings,  entrances,  and  exits. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Public  Speaking  I. 

IV.    Literary  Interpretation.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Discussion  of  problems  arising  in  platform  work.  Practice  in 
the  oral  interpretation  of  literature.  Preparation  and  presentation 
before  the  class  of  selections  suitable  for  public  reading.  Criticism 
by  the  instructor  and  members  of  the  class. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Public  Speaking  I  and  III. 

Spanish 

Professor  Jean  N.  Campbell. 

I.  Elementary  Spanish.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  command  of 

the  essentials  of  grammar,  an  accurate  pronunciation  and  the 
ability  to  read  easily,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  ordinary 
Spanish  prose.  Texts:  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar,  or 
some  other  of  similar  scope,  and  selected  short  stories  or  novels 
by  standard  modern  authors. 

II.  Modern  Spanish.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Composition  and  thorough  grammar  review.  Reading  of  im- 
portant works  of  representative  modern  Spanish  writers. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  I. 
(Not  offered  in  1917-18.) 
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The  Harvard  Exchange. 


"The  Harvard  Exchange"  is  an  arrangement  entered  into  between 
Harvard  University  and  five  colleges  of  the  West  (Knox,  Beloit, 
Grinnell,  Colorado  and  Carlton)  by  the  provisions  of  which  Harvard 
sends  a  professor  for  a  half  year  to  these  colleges,  dividing  his  time 
among  them,  and  giving  such  regular  instruction  in  their  courses  as 
they  may  require.  In  return  each  of  the  five  colleges  is  entitled  to 
send  to  Harvard  each  year  one  of  its  instructors  for  half  a  year, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  devote  one-third  of  his  time  as 
an  assistant  and  the  rest  to  graduate  or  research  work  in  Harvard 
University. 

The  significance  of  this  agreement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
alliance  between  colleges  that  stand  for  the  integrity  of  the  four 
year  college  course  and  a  university  that  is  committed  to  the  same 
educational  policy. 

The  following  were  the  Harvard  Exchange  Lecturers  from  1912 
to  1916 : 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
Eaton  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Government. 

George  Herbert  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 

Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity. 

Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry. 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
David  A.  Wells  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

The  Harvard  Exchange  Lecturer  for   1917  is 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  D.  D., 

Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Dexter  Lecturer  on 

Biblical  Literature. 
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Administration. 


Classification  of  Students. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  students  are  classified  and 
assigned  to  the  proper  class  officers,  on  the  basis  of  the  records  in 
the  Registrar's  office. 

A  student  who  takes  all  the  required  freshmen  studies,  except 
such  as  he  may  not  be  prepared  for  on  account  of  entrance  deficien- 
cies, is  classified  as  a  freshman. 

A  student  is  classified  as  a  sophomore  if  he  has  twenty-two  cred- 
its at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (thirty-seven  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester),  has  completed  the  freshman  work  as  outlined 
above,  and  is  pursuing  the  sophomore  studies  in  addition  to  any  re- 
quired work  omitted  during  the  freshman  year. 

To  be  classified  as  a  junior  a  student  must  have  fifty-four  credits 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (sixty-nine  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester.)  He  must  take  all  required  studies  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

To  be  classified  as  a  senior  a  student  must  have  eighty-six  cred- 
its,at ,  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Class  Officer 

The  class  officer  arranges  with  each  student  the  courses  he  is  to 
take  and  signs  his  registration  card.  Students  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  or  discontinue  a  course  except  upon  the  written  approval  of 
the  class  officer. 

All  requests  preferred  by  individual  students  to  the  faculty  must 
be  presented  to  the  faculty  by  the  student's  class  officer. 

It  is  intended  that  the  relation  established  between  the  student 
and  his  class  officer  shall  be  personal  as  well  as  official  and  that  the 
student  shall  feel  free  to  turn  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel  in  all 
matters  upon  which  he  may  find  the  need  of  more  mature  judg- 
ment 
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Registration. 

After  the  class  officer  and  the  student  have  agreed  upon  the 
courses  the  student  is  to  take,  the  student  presents  his  registration 
card  to  the  Registrar  and  pays  his  tuition  and  fees- to  the  Business 
Manager.     This  completes  his  registration. 

Students  are  required  to  be  present  so  as  to  complete  their  reg- 
istration during  Registration  Day,  as  given  in  the  calendar,  page 
three  of  this  catalogue.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for1 
registration  at  any  other  time. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours^ 
per  week  nor  less  than  twelve  hours  without  the  permission  of- 
the  faculty. 

Students  who  do  not  secure  grades  of  B-  or  better  in  at  least 
sixty  per  cent  of  their  work  in  any  semester  may  not  register 
for  more  than  fifteen  hours  per  week  the  following  semester. 

Students  must  register  for  all  work  for  which  credit  is  desired. 
This  includes  courses  taken  by  permission  of  instructors  outside  of 
the  classes,  and  work  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  begin  the  study  of  two  languages 
in  the  same  year. 

A  student  shall  not  be  registered  without  official  entrance 
records. 

Absences 

1.  Students  are  expected  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  at- 
tendance upon  chapel  services  and  class  exercises. 

2.  Whenever  the  attendance  of  a  student  is  unsatisfactory 
he  shall  be  subject  to  discipline  by  the  faculty  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Absences. 

a.  Whenever  the  absences  in  a  course  during  a  sem- 
ester shall  exceed  three  times  the  number  of  regular  ex- 
ercises per  week,  registration  for  that  course  shall  be 
cancelled  unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Absences,  after  consultation  with  the  in- 
structor and  class  officer. 

b.  An  absence  from  a  regular  class  exercise  shall  be 
counted  as  a  failure  unless  satisfactory  excuse  is  offered 
to  the  instructor. 
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c.  Tardiness  to  a  class  exercise  shall  be  counted  an 
absence  unless  the  student  asks  to  have  the  record 
changed  before  the  close  of  the  period.  Leaving  a  lab- 
oratory class  before  the  close  of  the  period  shall  be 
counted  as  an  absence  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the 
instructor. 

d.  Each  absence  incurred  on  a  day  immediately  pre- 
ceding or  following  a  regular  college  recess  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a  week's  absence. 

Examinations. 

Examinations  are  held  in  all  classes  upon  the  completion  of 
course  or  a  part  course.    They  may  also  be  held  at  other  times,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Conditions. 

A  student  who  has  been  marked  "conditioned"  in  a  study  shall 
at  the  next  registration,  present  a  written  statement  to  the  class 
officer  showing  a  definite  arrangement  with  the  instructor  with  re 
ference  to  the  "condition."  If  the  condition  is  to  be  removed  by  an 
examination  the  student  shall  be  registered  for  the  course  and  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  statement 
of  the  instructor  shall  be  filed  with  the  Registrar. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  which  a  condition  has 
been  received,  unless  the  condition  is  removed  within  one  year. 

Reports  of  Standing. 

At  the  completion  of  a  course  each  .student  is  given  a  record 
designated  by  the  symbols  A.  A-,  B.  B-,  C.  C-,  and  D.  A.  A-,  B. 
B-,  C.  C-,  are  the  six  divisions  of  passing  marks  given  in  the  order 
of  excellence,  A  being  the  highest  and  C-  the  lowest  passing  mark. 
A  record  of  D  means  that  the  student  is  "conditioned"  and  must 
remove  the  condition  before  credit  will  be  given  for  the  course. 

Dismission. 

A  student  who  severs  his  connection  with  the  college  is  entitled, 
if  in  good  standing,  to  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal.  No  student 
should  leave  college  without  first  informing  the  President  of  his 
intention. 
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Degrees. 

Bachelor's  Degrees. 

Upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  on 
ecommendation  of  the  faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Diplomas  are  graded  as  rite,  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  summa 
urn  laude,  according  to  scholarship. 

Master's  Degrees. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  the  conferring  of  the  Master's  degree 
as  been  discontinued  for  the  present. 
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Honors. 

Two  classes  of  honors,  besides  the  commencement  appointments 
and  the  distinction  in  the  degrees,  are  given,  special  and  general. 

General  Honors. 

Upon  vote  of  the  Faculty  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  "general 
honors"  may  be  given  to  students  of  exceptionally  high  scholarship 
in  all  courses.  The  names  of  students  receiving  general  honors,  are 
printed  in  the  catalogue  and  announced  by  the  President  on  Com- 
mencement day. 


Special  Honors. 

At  the  completion  of  the  advanced  courses  given  below  a  student 
may  be  given  "special  honors"  in  one  or  more  departments,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  vote  of  the 
faculty.  The  names  of  students  receiving  such  honors  are  printed 
in  the  catalogue  and  announced  by  the  President  on  Commencement 
day. 

The  following  are  the  courses  in  which  "special  honors"  may  be 
given : 


Biology  II. 
Biology  III. 
Biology  V. 
Biology  VII. 
Chemistry  II. 

Chemistry  III,  V.  and  VI. 
Economics  II. 
Economics  III. 
English  VII  and  VIII. 
English  XI  and  XII. 
English  XIII  and  XIV. 
English  XVI. 


French  III  and  IV. 
French  V  and  VI, 
German  IV. 
German  V. 
Greek  IV  and  V. 
Greek  VI  and  VII. 
History  V  and  VII. 
Latin  II. 

Mathematics  V  and  X. 
Mathematics  V  and  XI. 
Philosophy  III. 
Physics  II,  III  and  V. 
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Tuition  and  Fees. 

Tuition,  per  semester , .  . .  .$35.00 

Incidental  fee,  per  semester,  required  of  all  'Students 15.00 

Laboratory  fees,  per  semester — 

Biology  I,  II,  IV,  VI,  VII 4.50 

Biology  III,  V 2.50 

Chemistry    4.50 

Geology    2.50 

Physics   4.50 

Registration  fee,  after  first  day  of  semester 1.00 

Fee  for  examination  in  removal  of  a  condition 1.00 

For  iess  than  ten  hours  work  a  tuition  fee  of  $3.50  per  semester 
hour  is  charged.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  incidental  fee  of  $15.00 
per  semester  which  is  required  of  all  students.  For  ten  hours  work 
or  over  the  regular  tuition  fee,  $35.00  is  charged. 

All  tuition  and  fees  are  payable  to  the  Business  Manager  at 
the  time  of  registration. 

A  student's  registration  is  not  complete  until  the  registration 
card  has  been  presented  at  the  Business  Manager's  office  and  the 
fees  paid. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  each  student  on  graduation. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Historical  Statement. 


Knox  College  is  an  institution  with  a  history  which  is  often  im- 
pressive and  in  some  respects  unique.  It  had  its  inception  in  a  plan 
of  Christian  benevolence  originating  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  among 
a  company  of  far-sighted,  philanthropic  and  courageous  men  of 
whom  the  Rev.  George  W.  Gale  was  the  wise  and  efficient  leader. 
To  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  education  and  to  provide  for  the 
intellectual  and  religious  needs  of  the  great  territory  of  the  Middle 
West,  then  rapidly  opening  before  the  advance  of  enterprising  set- 
tlers from  the  East,  these  men  agreed  in  a  remarkable  scheme  of 
colonization  which  was  to  result  in  the  founding  of  Galesburg  and 
Knox  College. 

This  plan  contemplated  the  raising  by  subscription  of  $40,000  and 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  or  tracts  of  land  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Every  subscriber  purchasing  eighty  acres  of  land  was  to  have  free 
tuition  for  one  student  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  provided  that 
the  remainder  of  the  fund,  after  paying  for  the  land,  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  college  buildings  and  that  certain  lands 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

Half  the  township  now  known  as  Galesburg  was  purchased  under 
the  plan  set  forth,  and  the  village  was  settled  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  George  W.  Gale,  the  author  of  the  plan,  for  whom  it 
was  named  "Galesburg." 

The  College,  by  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers held  in  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1836,  was  named 
"Prairie  College."  It  was  chartered,  however,  under  an  act  of  Feb. 
15,  1837,  as  "The  Knox  Manual  Labor  College."  The  Charter  sets 
forth  the  object  of  the  College  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  literature,  and  to  qualify  young  men  in  the  best 
manner  for  the  various  professional  and  business  occupations  of 
society,  by  carrying  into  effect  a  thorough  system  of  mental,  moral 
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and  physical  education,  and  so  reduce  the  expenses  of  such  educa- 
tion by  manual  labor  and  other  means,  as  shall  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  young  man  of  industry  and  promise/' 

The  name  of  the  College  was  changed  under  an  act  of  Feb.  IS, 
1857,  to  "Knox  College." 

From  the  start  this  institution,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Illinois  col- 
leges, was  a  factor  of  prime  importance  not  only  in  the  plans  of 
these  sturdy  pioneers,  but  in  the  activities  of  the  colony  and  in  its 
character.  Purchasing  the  land  from  the  government  at  $1.25  per 
icre  these  men  of  unselfish  ideals  bought  back  this  property  from 
:hemselves  at  $5.00  per  acre  and  with  the  profits  from  this  remark- 
able transaction  endowed  the  new  enterprise.  Fifteen  acres  in  the 
choicest  .section  of  the  town  were  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  the  in- 
stitution; and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  very  heart  of  this  beautiful 
nodern  city  of  Galesburg,  Knox  College  stands  to-day  a  monument 
o  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  the  founders.  The  noble  pur- 
poses embodied  in  its  establishment  have  never  failed  of  their  fair 
ruition. 


Original  Circular. 

The  following  is  the  original  circular,  adopted  in  Whitestown, 
N.  Y.,  January  7th,  1836,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Knox  Col- 
ege  and  the  city  of  Galesburg. 

"The  indications  of  Providence,  as  well  as  the  requisitions  of 
Zhrist,  impose  on  Christians  of  this  day  peculiar  obligations  to  de- 
ise  and  execute,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  liberal  and  efficient  plans 
or  spreading  the  gospel  through  the  world.  The  supply  of  an 
vangelical  and  able  ministry  is,  in  the  whole  circle  of  means,  con- 
essedly  the  most  important  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end; 
11  other  means  are  the  mere  aids  and  implements  of  the  living 
(readier.  And  yet,  important  as  it  is  to  the  sustaining  of  the  church 
nd  the  conversion  of  the  world,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
'Usiness  of  furnishing  a  devoted  and  efficient  ministry  has  entered 
ess  into  the  calculations  of  Christians  at  large  than  any  other  de- 
triment of  benevolent  effort  of  the  present  day;  certainly  much 
ess  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude.    Perhaps  they  have  thought  this 

work  peculiarly  the  Lord's,  in  which  they  had  very  little  to  do. 
3ut  the  language  of  the  Saviour,  Tray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
o  send  forth  laborers/  and  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  furnished, 
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not  bymifa'cle,  but' by  the  slow  progress  of  education,  proves  thW 
we  have  much  to  do,  especially  when  we  look  at  the  field  which 
our  own  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide  world,  spreads  out 
before  us;  a  field  'white  for  the  harvest/ 

"Who  that  loves  the  souls  of  men  can  look  on  this  field  and  not' 
feel  his  heart  affected,  and  not  tax  his  energies  to  the  utmost,  as 
well  as  offer  most  fervent  prayers  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
He  would  furnish  the  laborers?  Who  that  loves  the  institutions  of 
his  country  can  look  upon  it  without  alarm  when  he  reflects  that  in 
a  few,  a  very  few  years,  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  population 
reared  in  this  field;  and  reared,  unless  a  mighty  effort  be  made  by 
evangelical  Christians,  under  the  forming  hand  of  those  who  are 
no  less  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty  than  of  a  pure  gospel.  What  is 
done  to  prevent  this  ruin  must  be  done  quickly.  It  is  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  evangelical  Christians  in  this  country,  under 
God,  to  furnish,  and  that  speedily,  all  the  laborers  wanted  on  this 
field,  besides  doing  much  towards  supplying  the  world.  The  men 
are  already  furnished;  if  not,  'the  Lord  of  the  harvest'  will  furnish 
them.  Hundreds  of  youth  of  talent,  and  piety,  and  enterprise,  stand 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  preparation  whenever  a  'wide  and 
effectual  door  is  opened'  for  them.  The  manual  labor  system,  if 
properly  sustained  and  conducted,  will  open  to  them  that  door.  It 
is  peculiarly  adapted  not  only  to  qualify  men  for  the  self-denying 
and  arduous  duties  of  the  gospel  ministry,  especially  in  our  new 
settlements  and  missionary  fields  abroad,  but  to  call  them  out,  to 
induce  them  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  preparation.  It  is  an  im- 
portant fact  that  while  other  institutions  are  many  of  them  greatly 
in  want  of  students,  these,  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  have  to  labor,  are  not  only  filled,  but  great  numbers  are  re- 
jected for  want  of  means  to  accommodate  them.  Let  institutions  be 
established  on  this  plan,  having  all  the  requisitions  and  facilities  for 
profitable  labor,  in  connection  with  the  advantages  for  literary  ac- 
quisition enjoyed  in  our  well-endowed  seminaries,  and  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  students,  especially  if  there  be  added  to  these  means  of 
gratuitous  instruction  to  the  indigent.  Let  such  provision  be  made, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  indigent  young  men  will  ask  no  other  aid; 
and  should  they  ask  it,  the  church  will  do  them  a  favor  to  refuse 
them,  and  leave  them  to  their  efforts  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

"It  is  beginning  to  be  believed,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
that  females  are  to  act  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  conver- 
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sion  of  the  world  than  has  been  generally  supposed!  not  as  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  but  as  help-meets  of  those  who  are,  and  as  in- 
structors and  guides  of  the  rising  generations,  not  only  in  the 
nursery,  but  in  the  public  school.  It  should  therefore  be  an  object 
:,{  special  aim  with  all  who  pray  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and  well-directed  education 
of  females.  Experiment  has  already  proved  that  manual  labor  may 
be  successfully  introduced  into  female  seminaries,  and  that  it  is 
highly  conducive  to  health  and  piety,  and  adapted  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  education  sufficiently  to  encourage  many  young  ladies 
to  qualify  themselves  in  such  seminaries  for  fields  of  usefulnessss, 
who,  without  that  encouragement,  would  never  have  put  forth  such 
efforts.  What  has  been  done  on  this  subject  shows  the  importance 
and  proves  the  feasibility  of  doing  much  more.  It  is  perfectly  in 
the  power  of  a  few  families  of  moderate  property  to  rear  up  such 
institutions,  at  this  time,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  per- 
nanent  basis,  with  a  great  part  of  the  endowment  required  and  on 
i  liberal  and  extensive  scale  with  a  great  advantage  to  themselves 
md  families.  Such  a  plan  is  here  proposed,  with  the  design,  if  it 
nay  please  the  Lord,  to  carry  it  into  effect." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  original  subscribers  : 
George  W.  Gale,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
H.  H.  Kellogg,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
John  Waters,  N.  Hartford  N.  Y. 
Timothy  B.  Jarvis,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
John  McMullin,  Western,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Gilbert,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Sylvester  Bliss,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Bond,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Nathaniel  Curtis,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Webb,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Barnabas  Norton,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Nehemiah  West,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Nehemiah  H.  Lqsey,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
John  C.  Smith,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Simmons,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Peck,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
Phineas  Camp,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 
George  Stedman,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
S.  W.  Stewart,  Clinton,  .N.  .Y- 
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Roland  Sears,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Sylvanus  Ferris,  Russia,  N.  Y. 
Chester  Johnson,  Russia,  N.  Y. 
Sylvanus  Town,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.  Town,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Jeremiah  Holt,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
H.  S.  Johnson,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Amatus  Robe-ins,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Elisha  Jenne,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Luther  Stiles,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Marsh,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Guerdon  Grant,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Chauncey  Pierce,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Smith  Griffith,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Kinney,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
John  Grey,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Fitch,  Brainbridge,  N.  Y. 
James  Barton,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Lane,  Schagticoke,  N.  Y. 
H.  T.  Avery,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
George  Avery,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
John  Kendall,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Francis  Churchill,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
William  Churchill,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Arminta  Rice,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Sidney  Rice,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
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Material  Equipment. 


The  Campus. 

Knox  College  occupies  an  attractive  area  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city  of  Galesburg.  The  land  set  apart  for  its  uses  by  the  colonists 
originally  included  twenty  one  acres;  about  one  third  of  this  allot- 
ment was  afterward  transferred  to  the  county  and  the  city;  the 
Knox  County  Court  house  now  stands  upon  the  east  half  of  this 
portion,  while  the  west  division,  known  as  Standish  Park,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  public  gardens  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  State. 

"Old  Main." 

The  central  building,  and  the  most  historic  structure  on  the 
campus,  now  affectionately  known  as  "Old  Main,"  was  erected  in 
1857.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  and 
still  admirably  fulfills  the  purposes  of  its  builders.  In  this  building 
are  the  business  offices,  the  office  of  the  President,  Faculty  rooms, 
and  recitation  halls.  It  was  at  the  east  end  of  "Old  Main"  that  one 
of  the  famous  debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  occurred  in  1858.  A  bronze  tablet  near  the  principal  en- 
trance records  this  notable  event. 

The  Observatory. 

South  of  "Old  Main"  is  a  smaller  building,  erected  in  1889,  for 
the  use  of  the  department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  With  the 
completion  of  the  new  Science  Hall,  in  1911,  the  department  of 
Physics  was  removed  to  the  new  structure,  and  the  building  is  now 
used  as  the  astronomical  observatory. 

The  Observatory  is  equipped  with  a  ;six-inch  equatorial  telescope 
by  Clark,  having  four  eye  pieces  magnifying  from  60  to  250  dia- 
meters. The  telescope  is  amply  large  to  show  the  solar  spots  and 
faculse,  the  satellites  and  markings  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars, 
and  many  double  stars  and  nebulae.  This  observatory  enjoys  the 
unusual  privilege  of  being  directly  connected  once  a  day  with  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  our  time  standards. 
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Alumni  Hall. 

This  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus  was  so  named  be- 
cause  the  money  for  its  erection  was  contributed  by  Knox  alumni. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  college  library.  The  wings  contain  recita- 
tion rooms  and  the  halls  of  the  two  literary  societies  for  the  men  of 
of  the  college.  Alumni  Hall  was  built  in  1890  and  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  then  President  of  the  United  States. 

Library 

The  College  Library  is  in  Alumni  Hall.  It  contains  over  14,000 
volumes  and  has  recently  been  entirely  reorganized.  The  alcoves 
are  open  to  the  students  and  the  main  room  is  supplied  with  maga- 
zines, papers  and  study  tables  for  the  use  of  students. 

In  the  splendidly  equipped  building  of  the  Galesburg  Public  Li- 
brary, situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  college  buildings,  and  con- 
taining 35,000  volumes,  students  are  allowed  special  privileges  for 
reference  and  study. 

George  Davis  Science  Hall 

On  the  east  portion  of  the  front  campus  stands  the  new  Science 
building,  completed  in  1911,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $115,000. 
This  stately  edifice,  its  architectural  style  corresponding  to  that  of 
"Old  Main,"  receives  its  name  in  memory  of  a  former  treasurer  of 
Knox  College.  The  entire  cost  of  this  building  was  met  by  gifts 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  McKnight,  for  many  years  a  useful  and  honored 
member  of  the  'Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Mc- 
Knight, daughter  of  Mr.  Davis.  In  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing and  its  furnishings  no  necessary  expense  was  spared  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  three  scientific  departments. 
The  laboratories  are  thoroughly  modern  in  their  equipment  and  are 
not  surpassed  in  convenience  and  efficiency. 


Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Biological  department  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the 
George  Davis  Science  Hall.  The  large  laboratory  at  the  east  end 
of  the  building  seating  forty-eight  students  is  equipped  and  used  for 
classes  in  elementary  biology.  The  advanced  laboratory  for  courses 
in  anatomy,  histology  and  embryology  occupies  the  west  end  of  the 
floor.  Adjacent  to  each  of  these  laboratories  on  the  south  side  of 
,i-he  building  are  commodious  -store  xaoms   and  conservatories,     A 
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lecture  room  seating  ninety  people  and  equipped  with  complete  pro- 
jects apparatus,  a  library  and  seminar  room,  a  private  office  and 
laboratory,  and  a  dark  room  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  vivarium 
with  tank  and  cages  for  living  animals  is  on  the  fourth  floor. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  department  of  chemistry  occupies  the  third  floor  of  George 
Davts  Scence  Hall.  The  east  and  west  ends  are  devoted  to  larg 
laboratories  which  are  completely  equipped  for  experimental  work. 
The  desks  are  of  special  design  and  have  alberene  stone  tops;  the 
fume  closets  extend  along  the  entire  length  of  the  inner  walls  and 
extra  ventilation  is  secured  by  electric  fans  located  in  the  attic 
Hot  and  cold  water,  distilled  water,  alternating  and  direct  electric 
currents  compressed  air  and  suction,  gas,  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
are  supplied  at  convenient  places. 

The  lecture  room,  seating  ninety-six,  is  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  and  is  especially  well  lighted.  It  connects  di- 
rectly with  the  preparation  room,  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  may 
form  a  part  of  the  lecture  room  or  be  separated  from  it  by  means 
of  sliding  Partitions.  A  work  shop  and  a  supply  room  are  also  on 
this  side  of  the  building. 

Across  the  corridor  are  the  office  and  special  laboratory.  The 
chemical  library  is  located  in  the  office  and  ample  space  for  a  read- 

"Vrm«SS  Pr0Tded-  The  SPedaI  laborat°ry  connects  directly 
with  the  office  and  ,s  planned  to  offer  accommodations  for  a  variety 
of  work.  A  dark  room  for  photographic  and  spectroscopic  work 
adjoins.  A  balance  room,  a  janitor's  closet  and  a  toilet  room  for 
ioung  women  are  also  located  on  this  floor. 

A  small  room  in  the  attic  contains  the  hydrogen  sulphide  genera- 
or  from  wh.ch  rubber  pipes  lead  to  all  of  the  fume  closets:  in  the 
-asernent  a  well  protected  store  room  for  chemicals  is  provided; 
he  attic  offers  storage  space  for  glassware  and  apparatus. 

The  library  contains  a  good  supply  of  journals,  books  and 
harts  and  the  department  possesses  chemicals,  glassware,  appara- 
us  and  illustrative  material  required  for  the  courses  offered. 

Physical  Laboratory. 

The  Department  of  Physics  occupies  the  entire  ground  floor  of 
he  George  Davis  Science  Hall.    The  new  quarters  provide  separate 
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laboratories  for  different  classes  of  students  and  for  different  kinds 
of  work.  Hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  compressed  air,  and  both  direct 
and  alternating  electric  currents  are  everywhere  available.  A  clock 
circuit  for  the  distribution  of  time  from  a  standard  clock  is  con- 
nected with  every  room  in  the  department.  The  electrical,  optical, 
and  general  physics  laboratories  are  provided  with  solid  masonry 
piers  for  the  support  of  delicate  balances,  galvanometers,  micro- 
meter microscopes,  and  other  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  the 
department  possesses.  The  photographic  laboratory  is  fully  equip- 
ped for  all  kinds  of  photographic  work,  from  simple  negative  mak- 
ing to  the  latest  autochrome  process. 

The  shop  in  connection  with  the  department  is  supplied  with 
both  wood-working  and  metal-working  lathes,  driven  by  electric 
motors. 

The  lecture  room  is  equipped  with  highly  perfected  projection 
apparatus,  capable  of  being  adapted  to  all  of  the  different  kinds 
of  projection  work  demanded  in  modern  physics  teaching. 

Hurd  Museum. 

The  Hurd  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  occupies  the  eas 
end  of  the  main  college  building  on  the  third  floor,  contains  valuabl 
collections  secured  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Alber 
Hurd,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Knox  College 
The  zoological  collection  consists  of  about  15,000  specimens,  illus 
trating  5,000  species,  distributed  through  most  of  the  importan 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  mineralogical  and  geologica 
cabinets  embrace  about  4,000  specimens  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fos 
sils,  mostly  from  the  rocks  of  North  America.  It  also  contains 
valuable  collection  of  stone-age  implements  procured  in  Denmarl 
by  ex-Minister  Clark  E.  Carr.  Through  the  generosity  of  N.  W 
McChesney,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  the  valuable  McChesney  collectioi 
of  minerals,  fossils,  birds  and  insects  has  recently  been  added  t< 
the  Museum,  and  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Lawrence,  the  colleg- 
possesses  the  Wilson  collection  of  fossils  and  stone-age  implements 
This  has  been  installed  in  special  cases  on  the  Biological  floor  o 
the  George  Davis  Science  Hall. 

The  Herbarium. 

The  herbarium,  founded  over  fifty  years  ago  by  Professor  Alber 
Third,  has  been  enlarged  by  additions  from  many  sources,  the  mos 
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i  important  acquisition  being  the  extensive  collection  of  S.  B.  Mead 
of  Augusta,  111.  It  now  contains  nearly  10,000  species  of  higher 
plants,  both  native  and  foreign.  The  larger  plant  phyla  Bryophyta, 
Ptenophyta  and  Anthophyta  are  represented  by  2  500  crenera  Ex 
client  material  of  the  larger  brown,  red  and  green  algae  is  also  in 
the  collection.  The  herbarium  has  recently  been  reclassified  and  in- 
stalled m  new  quarters  in  the  herbarium  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Davis  Science  Hall. 

The  Gymnasium. 
InllJ      *      1S  a        ,s°me  structure'  perfect]y  ^uiPPed  wi* 

all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  useful  purpose, 
and  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  main  floor  space  cov- 
ers an  area  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and 
affords  an  excellent  floor  for  gymnasium  work  as  well  as  an  excel- 
:ent  basketball  court.  The  basement  contains  the  baths  and  dress- 
ng  rooms,  the  various  store  rooms  and  the  Athletic  Director's  office. 
Willard  Field. 
The  athletic  grounds  of  the  college,  appropriately  named  in  honor 

f  former  Dean  Thomas  R.  Willard,  whose  interest  and  aid  in  be- 
.alf  of  Knox  athletics  continued  through  many  years,  adjoin  the 
:dd.t.on  was  built  and.  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Whiting  in  1894  the 
ntire  budding  was  named  Whiting  Hall.     Its  rooms  and  parlors 

ymnasium  on  the  south.    They  are  well  equipped  with  a  quarter- 

ie  af    IT^a  ^°"yard  strai8htaway.  *  good  baseball  diamond 
nd  a  football  field.  On  the  east  several  excellent  tennis  courts  have 
een  laid  off  and  are  carefully  maintained  for  the  student's  use. 
Whiting  Hall. 

Separated  from  the  campus  by  Standish  Park  and  the  Court 
louse  square,  is  Whiting  Hall,  the  home  of  the  non-resident  young 
omen  who  attend  Knox  College  and  Conservatory.  It  is  an  ample 
ructure  of  brick,  providing  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and 
venty-five  students.  It  is  ideally  located  both  for  beauty  of  sur- 
wndings  L.id  accessibility  to  recitation  halls.  The  main  part  of 
:e  budding  was  erected  in  1857,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Knox 
emale  Seminary.  In  1885  the  east  wing  was  added  and  given  the 
*me  of  Whiting  Hall,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Maria  Whiting,  for  fifteen 
ars  the  beloved  and  devoted  Principal.    Seven  years  later  the  west 
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have  been  thoroughly  modernized  and  are  exceptionally  comfortable 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  steam  supplied  by  a  central  heating  plant. 

Beecher  Chapel. 

On   Broad   street,   immediately   adjoining   Whiting   Hall,   is   th« 
College  chapel.     It  was  formerly  the  house  of  worship  occupied  b; 
the  First  Congregational  church  of  Galesburg  and  was  known  local 
ly  as  the  "Brick  Church."     This  congregation  was  for  some  year  j 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecher  and  it  is  in  hi  j 
memory  that  Beecher  Chapel  is  named. 

The  Heating  Plant. 

At  the  intersection  of  Berrien  and  Center  streets,  opposite  th 
Gymnasium  is  the  College  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant,  which  fur 
nishes  steam  heat  and  electric  lighting  for  all  the  college  building! 
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Physical  and  Moral  Environment. 


Location. 

Galesburg,  the  seat  of  Knox  College,  is  a  healthful  and  beauti- 
ul  place,  with  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  larger  city  and  com- 
paratively few  of  the  disadvantages.  It  is  on  the  main  lines  of  the 
Arlington  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  and  is  easy  of  access  from  every 
carter  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  moral  and  intellectual  tone 
!f  the  community  is  high  and  the  interest  of  the  towns-people  is 
t  the  same  time  a  support  to  the  institution  and  a  safeguard  to  the 
tudents  who  live  in  their  midst. 

The  Student  Life. 

The  student  life  is  simple  and  quiet,  yet  vigorous  and  robust. 

■  ealth  draws  no  social  lines.    Plain  living  is  encouraged.    Economy 
very  generally  practiced.     The  discipline  of  the  college  tends  to 

ie  development  of  self-reliance  and  the  sense  of  honor.    The  stu- 
mt  spirit  is  loyal  to  the  college  in  all  of  its  interests  and  aims. 

The  Teachers. 

The  teachers  have  from  the  first  been  men  and  women  of  noble 
mst.an  character,  safe  guides  for  the  students,  with  whose  daily 
e  they  are  in  intimate  contact.  The  names  of  Jonathan  Blanchard 
.resident,  1845-57)  and  Newton  Bateman  (President,  1875-93) 
e  perhaps,  best  remembered  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ucational  history  of  Illinois;  while  these  of  Professor  George 
iurch.il,  Professor  Albert  Hurd,  Professor  Milton  L.  Comstock 
d  Mrs.  Sara  M.  McCall  are  cherished  with  peculiar  veneration 

those  who  have  passed  under  their  influence  through  many  years 
1  consecrated  service  in  academy  and  college. 
!  Those  who  have  joined  the  teaching  force  more  recently  are 
*  of  them,  representatives  of  old  and  famous  universities  and 

■  are  specialists  in  their  departments;  but  the  elements  especially 
Wit  in  their  selection  have  been  personal  character  and  the 
d.ty  to  work  ,n  sympathetic  touch  with  the  ambitions  and  needs 

youth.    The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  a  vital  feature  in  the  rela- 
ns  of  students  and  faculty. 
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Aim. 

Knox  College  is  in  no  sense  a  university,  nor  does  it  attempt 
the  advanced  work  of  an  institution  designed  and  equipped  for 
specialized  research.  While  in  scholarship  and  methods  it  aims 
to  maintain  its  place  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  day,  while 
it  is  advancing  in  prosperity  and  growth,  it  still  holds  to  the  old- 
established  and  significant  college  ideals ;  it  still  tries  to  lay>  the 
foundation  of  its  educational  plans  on  the  rock-bottom  principles 
of  integrity,  of  hard  work,  of  manly  and  womanly  character.  The 
undenominational  spirit  of  the  college  is  emphasized  in  the  compo- 
sition of  its  board  of  trustees  and  faculty;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  earnest  moral  and  Christian  spirit  of  the  founders  is  cherished 
as  the  most  sacred  heritage  of  the  institution  and  its  most  vital 
educational  force. 

Chapel  Service. 

There  is  a  daily  assembly  of  faculty  and  students  for  religious 
service,  attendance  upon  which  is  required  of  all  students.  Stu- 
dents are  also  welcomed  at  the  services  of  the  various  churches  o: 
the  city. 

Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College,  estab 
fished  in  1880,  was  entirely  reorganized  in  1916,  under  the  name 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  promote  growth  of  Christiai 
character  and  fellowship,  to  promote  aggressive  Christian  work  botl 
by  and  for  students,  and  to  train  its  members  for  Christian  servic 
both  in  college  and  for  life. 

The  association  is  organized  under  five  departments  :  finance,  pre 
gram,  student  work,  social  service,  and  Bible  study. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  Bible  study  class 
es  are  conducted  which  meet  once  a  week.  The  organization  assist 
the  Free  Kindergarten  and  Associated  Charities  of  the  city  an 
endeavors  to  have  its  members  attend  the  services  of  the  vanou 
churches. 

A  committee  meets  all  trains  at  the  opening  of  the  college  yea 
welcomes  new  students  and  aids  them  in  securing  boarding  place 
and  in  the   formalities  of  registration.  A  reception  is  also  held  t 
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enable  new  students  to  become  acquainted,  and  other  social  gather- 
ings occur  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College 
was  established  in  1884.  Its  aim  is  to  accomplish  in  its  especial 
field,  work  similar  to  that  undertaken  among  the  young  men  by 
their  association,  and  the  general  plan  of  work  is  much  the  same  in 
both  societies.  So  far  as  practicable  the  committees  of  the  two 
associations  work  in  conjunction. 

A  devotional  meeting  is  held  each  Monday  afternoon  in  Oneota 
Hall.  Secretaries  of  the  national  organization  or  other  invited 
speakers  frequently  address  the  association.  Bible  classes  and 
classes  for  the  study  of  missions  are  conducted.  During  the  year 
the  association  holds  several  social  gatherings  and  in  every  way 
seeks  to  extend  its  benefits  to  all  young  women  of  the  college  and 
Conservatory.  Membership  in  an  evangelical  church  constitutes 
(eligibility  to  full  membership  in  the  association.  Those  who  are 
hot  members  of  a  church  are  welcomed  as  associate  members. 

Knox  Volunteer  Band 

I  The  Knox  Volunteer  Band  is  an  organization  composed  of  stu- 
dents of  the  college  who  expect  to  become  foreign  missionaries. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held  for  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the  mis- 
nonary  field,  and  the  preparation  of  the  members  for  their  future 
jvork.  The  band  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mission  study  class  which 
s  open  to  all  members  of  the  Christian  associations. 
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Literary  Societies. 


The  students  of  Knox  College  maintain  three  literary  societies, 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  members  in  a  knowledge  of 
•parliamentary  law,  in  debate,  in  oratory  and  in  other  literary  work. 
A  view  of  the  origin,  equipment,  and  working  plans  of  each  society 
is  afforded  in  the  subjoined  sketches. 

Adelphi. 

The  Adelphi  Society  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and 
obtained  a  charter  in  May,  1847.  It  is  the  oldest  organized  society 
in  Galesburg.  Any  young  man  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  Knox 
College  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  regular  literary  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  every 
Wednesday  evening  of  the  college  year  in  its  hall  in  the  west  wing 
of  the  Alumni  building. 

There  is  a  reunion  of  the  alumni  and  friends  at  a  banquet  dur- 
ing commencement  week. 

Gnothautii. 

The  Gnothautii  Society  was  organized  November  1st,  1849,  and 
soon  after  obtained  a  charter.  Any  young  man  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  in  Knox  College  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Its  regular  literary  meetings  are  held  Wednesday  evening  of 
each  week  during  the  college  year  in  its  hall  in  the  east  wing  of 
the  Alumni  building.  While  the  society  does  not  neglect  any  phase 
of  literary  work,  it  aims  to  make  itself  emphatically  a  debating 
society. 

During  commencement  week  the  society  welcomes  to  its  hall  in 
its  annual  reunion  its  alumni  and  friends. 

L.  M.  I. 

The  L.  M.  I.  Society  was  organized  November  20,  1861.  Any 
young  woman  pursuing  a  regular  course  in  Knox  College  or  Con- 
servatory is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  literary  meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  college  year  in  the  society  hall. 
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Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence  Prize  Debate. 

Two  prizes  are  offered  annually,  one  of  twenty-five  and  one  of 
fifteen  dollars,  by  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  of  Galesburg,  to  be 
given  to  members  of  the  L.  M.  I.  Society  who  excel  in  extempor- 
aneous debate.  The  rules  require  that  four  members  of  the  senior 
class  shall  be  chosen  as  contestants  and  that  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion shall  be  announced  at  12  :30  p.  m.  of  the  day  preceding  the 
debate. 

Regatta. 

On  Monday  of  commencement  week  each  year,  a  rowing  contest 
takes  place  between  four  crews  of  young  women  chosen  by  com- 
petitive preliminaries  from  the  four  college  classes  and  limited  to 
members  of  the  L.  M.  I.  Society.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
George  A.  Lawrence,  three  prizes  of  twenty  dollars,  ten  dollars, 
and  five  dollars  are  offered  to  the  three  crews  winning  first,  second, 
and  third  place  respectively. 

Knox  Oratorical  Association. 


This  Association  is  composed  of  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  Gnothautii  and  Adelphi  Societies.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  promote  the  interests  of  oratory  and  debate  at  Knox 
College. 

Interstate  Oratorical  Contest. 

The  Association  holds  annually,  an  oratorical  contest  open  to 
members  of  the  sophomore  and  junior  classes.  The  winner  of  this 
contest  represents  Knox  College  in  the  annual  Illinois  intercollegiate 
contest,  held  the  following  November.  The  winner  of  the  state 
contest,  in  turn,  represents  Illinois  in  the  semi-final  and,  if  he  wins 
in  this  contest,  the  final  contest  of  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation. The  Interstate  Association,  the  oldest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  America,  was  established  at  Knox  College  in  1874. 

Intercollegiate  Peace  Contest. 

Each  year  the  college  is  represented  in  the  contests  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Association.  There  is  a  local  contest  held  for  the 
selection  of  the  college  representative,  and  the  winner  becomes 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  state,  interstate,  and  national  contsts 
of  the  Peace  Association. 
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Intercollegiate  Debate. 

Since  1897,  Knox  College  has  participated  in  intercollegiate  de-  \ 
bates  with  various  institutions. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho. 

In  1911  a  local  chapter  of  the  national  honorary  oratorical  frat- 
ernity, Delta  Sigma  Rho,  was  established  at  Knox.  Members  of 
the  intercollegiate  debating  teams  and  all  intercollegiate  orators  are 
eligible  for  membership. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

The  Faculty  has  adopted  the  following  regulations  governing 
the  organization  of  fraternities  and  sororities : 

1.  No  group  of  students  may  petition  a  national  fraternity  or 
sorority  for  a  charter,  or  accept  a  charter  from  a  national  fraternity 
or  sorority,  until  they  have  been  oganized  as  a  local  fraternity  or 
sorority  for  at  least  one  year. 

2.  Such  petition  of  a  local  fraternity  or  sorority,  or  acceptance 
of  a  charter  by  a  local  fraternity  or  sorority,  may  be  made  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

3.  No  group  of  students  may  organize  as  a  local  fraternity  or 
sorority  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 
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Prizes  and  Scholarships. 


Prizes. 
The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Latin  and  Greek  Composition. 

Two  prizes,  of  fifteen  dollars  each,  are  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  student  in  the  first  year  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  who  shall  make  the  best  record  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
composition  respectively. 

The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Latin. 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars  and  one  of  fifteen  dollars,  are 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  two  members 
of  the  freshman  class  making  the  best  record  in  Latin  I. 

The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Greek 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars  and  one  of  fifteen  dollars,  are 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  two  members 
of  the  freshman  class,  making  the  best  record  in  Greek  IV. 

The  Clark  Mills  Carr  Prizes  in  Mathematics. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathematics,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  by  the  generosity  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Clark  E.  Carr,  in  memory  of  their  son,  of  the  class  of 
1898,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  prizes  in  mathematics. 

These  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  students  who  are  majoring 
in  Mathematics  and  make  the  best  record  in  the  course  in  Calculus, 
Mathematics  IV  or  XII.  The  announcement  of  these  awards  will 
be  made  by  the  President  on  Commencement  day. 

The  May  Barr  Prize  Scholarship. 

The  May  Barr  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  founded  in  1903  by 
;  friends  of  May  Barr,  daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Barr,  of  Quincy, 
I  Illinois.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  appropriated  annually  to 
I  some  young  woman  designated  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
I  the  terms  specified  by  the  donors.     The  award  of  this  scholarship 

is  announced  annually  on   the  birthday  of   May   Barr,   April  29th, 

in  memory  of  whose  young  life  it  was  founded. 
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Scholarships. 

The  income  from  the  scholarship  funds,  except  as  otherwise 
specified,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students  unable  to  pursue 
a  college  course  without  assistance.  Application  must  be  made  to 
the  President  before  May  1st  each  year.  A  student  who  is  not  in 
need  of  aid  should  not  apply  for  a  scholarship. 

The  Louise  Cooley  Scholarship. 

The  Louise  Cooley  Scholarship  of  $3,000  was  founded  in  1895 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cooley,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Louise, 
who  died  in  her  freshman  year.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  each  year  in  the  education  of  some  worthy  young  woman. 

The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship. 

The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in 
1894  in  memory  of  Rosa  May  McCall  of  the  class  of  1879.  This 
scholarship  in  the  study  of  piano-forte  is  to  be  offered  annually 
to  some  young  woman  of  limited  means,  integrity  of  character  and 
musical  promise.  Candidates  will  be  recomended  by  the  Director 
and  faculty  of  the  conservatory  and  approved  by  the  President 
and  faculty  of  the  college. 

The  Matthews  Scholarship. 

The  Matthews  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in  1898  by 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Matthews.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  a  worthy  young  woman  of  limited  means,  excel- 
lent character  and  promise  as  a  student. 

The  William  C.  Brown  Scholarship. 

The  William  C.  Brown  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  founded  in 
1905  by  Mr.  William  C.  Brown  of  New  York.  This  scholarship  is 
to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  preferably 
to  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  employe  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railway. 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship. 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship  of  $1,200  was  founded  in 
1905  by  Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of  Philadelphia.  This  scholarship  is 
to  be  awarded  by  the  President  and  faculty  to  a  young  man  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
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The  Mary  C.  Williamson  Scholarship. 

The  Mary  C.  Williamson  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded 
in  1904  by  bequest.  The  interest  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  free  scholarship. 


The  Richard  Austen  Lawrence  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  was  founded  in  1909,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Lawrence  in  memory  of  their  father,  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
principal  sum  of  $2,000  is  to  be  kept  invested  and  the  interest  an- 
nually paid  to  some  young  man  of  the  college,  preferably  from 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  who  may  be  worthy  and  needing  assistance. 
This  scholarship  may  be  divided  between  two  young  men  if  thought 
best  by  the  President. 


The  Sara  Miller  McCall  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  also  founded  in  1909,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence  as  a  memorial  to  their  dear  friend  who 
for  many  years  was  a  most  valued  teacher  in  Knox  College.  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  is  to  be  paid  to  some  worthy  young 
woman  who  may  need  assistance  to  pursue  her  education,  the 
recipient  to  be  a  resident  of  Knox  County  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

The  Galesburg  High  School  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  founded  in  1909  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Park  Lawrence.  The  annual  interest  from  this  $2,000  is  to  be 
awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  worthy  young 
women  or  young  men  of  limited  means  from  the  Galesburg  High 
School.  The  income  from  this  scholarship  may  be  divided  between 
two  approved  applicants  if  so  advised  by  the  President. 

Harriet  Stone  Drake  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  established  in  1909  by  Edward 
R.  Drake  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  income  from  this  fund  is 
to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some  deserv- 
ing student. 
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The  Cyrus  M.  Avery  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in  1909  by  Mrs.  Cyrus 
M.  Avery  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  income  of  this  fund  is 
to  be  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
to  any  worthy  student. 

The  Etta  W.  Hibbard  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $500  was  established  in  1909  by  Charles  L. 
Hibbard  in  memory  of  Etta  W.  Hibbard.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some 
deserving  student. 

The  Grace  Parish  Scholarship. 

This  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  established  in  1912  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  W.  Parish  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Grace  Parish,  of 
the  class  of  1910.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some  worthy 
woman  student  of  the  college. 

The  Scholarships  of  the  Classes  of  1909,  1910,  1911  and  1912. 

Four  Scholarships  of  $1,500  each  were  established  in  1909  by  the 
members  of  the  Classes  of  1909,  1910,  1911  and  1912  and  their 
friends.  The  income  from  these  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  senior,  junior,  sophomore  and  freshman  classes, 
respectively. 

The  Charles  W.  Seymour  Scholarship. 

The  "Charles  W.  Seymour  Scholarship  Endowment"  of  $5,000 
was  given  in  1916,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Seymour.  The  income  is  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  "honor  graduates"  from  the 
Charles  W.  Seymour  High  School  in  Adams  County,  Illinois,  such 
honors  being  based  upon  rank  in  scholarship  during  the  high  school 
course. 

The  Manie  E.  Garwood  Scholarship. 

The  Manie  E.  Garwood  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  founded  in 
1916  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Burkhalter.  The  income  is  to  be  used  an- 
nually toward  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  worthy  students. 
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College  Scholarships. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees  will 
give,  during  the  coming  year,  a  limited  number  of  scholarships. 
In  bestowing  these  scholarships  four  things  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration— the  standing  of  a  student  in  his  class ;  his  loyalty  to 
the  institution  ;  his  financial  necessities,  and  his  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  perform  some  special  service  for  the  college. 

The  Higgins  Missionary  Fund. 

The  Higgins  Missionary  Fund,  established  by  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Higgins,  yields  annually  an  income  which  enables  the  college  to 
offer  a  rebate  of  half  tuition  to  eight  students.  The  fund  is  de- 
signed to  aid  needy  young  men  and  women  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  missionary  work. 
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Physical  Training  and  Athletics. 


Physical  Training  for  Men. 

Knox  College  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  all  kinds  of 
athletic  and  physical  training  work. 

A  spacious  gymnasium  was  erected  in  1907,  equipped  with  mod- 
ern conveniences  and  fitted  with  necessary  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
athletic  work.  The  main  floor  space  covers  an  area  about  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and  affords  an  excellent 
floor  for  gymnasium  work  as  well  as  an  excellent  basketball  court. 
The  basement  contains  the  baths  and  dressing  rooms,  the  various 
store  rooms  and  the  Athletic  Director's  office. 

Adjoining  the  gymnasium  on  the  south  is  Willard  Field,  well 
equipped  with  a  quarter  mile  cinder  running  track  with  a  220-yard 
straightaway,  a  good  baseball  diamond  and  a  football  field. 

The  aim  of  the  physical  department  is  to  benefit  the  majority 
rather  than  to  specialize  with  the  few  who  represent  the  college  on 
its  various  teams  and  to  that  end  all  men  are  urged  to  do  some 
kind  of  athletic  work. 

Those  not  actively  engaged  trying  for  the  various  teams  on 
Willard  Field  during  the  spring  and  fall  months,  find  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  exercise  on  the  tennis  courts,  three  in  number, 
located  on  the  southwest  part  of  the  campus  just  off  Willard  Field. 

All  field  and  track  work  as  well  as  the  gymnasium  work  is  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  the  athletic  director. 

Four  hours  credit  in  physical  training  are  required  of  every  man 
for  graduation.  This  work  is  to  be  done  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Two  hours  per  week  scheduled  physical  training 
work  during  each  semester  counts  as  one  credit  toward  graduation 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  regular  college  work. 

A  physical  and  medical  examination  is  given  every  man  upon 
entering  the  college  and  from  this,  exercises  are  chosen  which  will 
be  most  satisfactory  to  the  individual  needs. 

Those  who  are  members  of  the  various  athletic  teams  are  ex- 
cused from  gymnasium  work  during  the  time  that  they  report  reg- 
ularly for  the  athletic  teams. 
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The  indoor  work  beginning  the  first  of  November  and  lasting 
un  il  the  nuddle  of  April  consists  of  calisthenic  work,  free  hand 
bells,  wands  and  clubs,  marching,  running,  mat  work  and  apparatus 
work  as  well  as  various  games. 

For  this  work  each  student  is  required  to  have  a  full  gymnasium 
tut,  consisting  of  long,  gray  gymnasium  trousers,  a  white  gymna- 
sium shirt  and  rubber  soled  shoes. 

All  students  are  members  of  the  Knox  College  Athletic  Associa- 
lon  and  are  admitted  free  to  all  athletic  contests. 

LSf  °ffice;Sc0f  the  Athletic  Association  are:  President,  Vice- 
resident  and  Secretary,  elected  from  the  student  body,  and  a  Fac- 
.  ty  Treasurer  appointed  by  the  faculty  of  the  college,  who  shall 
Iso  be  the  faculty  member  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
I  The  Board  of  Control  is  made  up  of  the  President  of  the  Ath- 
ene Association,  who  shall  act  as  chairman  and  has  no  vote  one 
faculty  representative,  one  representative  of  the  association  el'ected 

Ltrf  i      T  \       y'  °ne  rePresentative  from  the  alumni  ap- 

ointed  by  the  trustees. 

Following  are  the  eligibility  rules  adopted  by  the  College: 

I.    No  one  shall  participate  in  any  athletic  contest  or  game  as 

.ember  or  manager  of  a  Knox  College  team  without  the  pefmis  ion 

t  the  faculty  committee  on  athletics. 

•  trSLTiT*  hu a  memb7  °J  the  team  must  be  made  in  P"S°« 

writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  not  less  than  five  days 

sted  ITrTl^  game;-t0  be  manager'  bef0re  ^nation  L 
sted by  the  Athletic  association.     Permission  as  a  rule  will  be 
od  for  the  entire  season.     If  it  is  necessary  to  reca„ 
iss  on,  five  days'  warning  will  be  given,  except  in  special  cases 
P.     (1.)     A  member  of  a  team  shall  be  a  bona  fide  student 
gularly  registered  in  the  college  for  not  less  than  twelv     hours 
Xsda  Ref5at10"  Sha"  take  P'ace  not  later  than  the  second 
dnesday  of  the  semester.    A  special  student  shall  not  he  eligible 
1  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  one  semester  of  not  less  than 

the  baseball  or  track  team  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed 
c  semester  of  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  work. 

twTnlSf  rh°.  ^^  t0  faSS  iU  twdve  h0Urs  of  work  sha11  be  in- 
C  of  work       3S  C°mP,eted  a  SCmeSter  0f  not  less  *an  twelve 
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(2)  He  shall  have  recognized  amateur  standing  and  shall  not 
receive  any  gift,  remuneration  or  pay  for  his  services  on  the  team. 

(3)  He  .shall  not  be  deficient  in  his  studies  nor  irregular  in 
attendance  upon  college  exercises. 

(4)  He  shall  not  participate  in  any  contest  or  game  not  author- 
ized  by  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  ex- 
clude from  any  contest  all  who  have  not  the  permission  of  the 
committee. 

(5)  He  shall  not,  as  a  college  student,  be  a  member  of  the 
teams  of  any  college  or  colleges  for  more  than  four  years. 

HI  (1)  The  manager  of  a  team  shall  be  a  bona  fide  college 
student  regularly  registered  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  work. 

A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  twelve  hours  of  work  shall  be  in-t 
eligible  until  he  has  completed  a  semester  of  not  less  than  twelve 
hours  of  work. 

(2)  He  shall  not  make  any  schedule  of  contests  or  games  noi 
shall  he  fix  the  time  or  place  of  holding  any  home  contest  or  game 
without  the  consent  of  the  committee. 

(3)  He  shall  not  be  deficient  in  his  studies  nor  irregular  ir 
attendance  upon  college  exercises. 

(4)  He  shall  not  be  the  captain  of  the  team. 
IV     The  maximum  number  of  games  to  be  scheduled  for  tin 

season  is:  in  football,  eight;  in  basketball,  ten;  in  baseball,  twelve 
track  meets,  four. 

Physical  Training  for  Women. 

Two  years  of  physical  training  are  required  of  all  women  in  botl 
the  college  and  conservatory,  this  work  to  be  done,  if  possible,  aw- 
ing the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

The  first  year  the  work  will  consist  of  four  hours  per  week 
During  the  early  fall  and  spring  there  will  be  outdoor  work  entirely 
such  as  tennis,  cross  country  walking  and  hockey. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  given  to  three  hours  of  in 
door  work  and  one  hour  of  outdoor  sports.  The  second  year  th 
same  plan  will  be  carried  out  but  only  three  hours  a  week  wdl  1 

:lVClass  tournaments  in  tennis  and  basketball  will  be  held  durin 
the  year. 
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Special  provision  is  being  made  this  year  to  meet  the  need  of 
corrective  work  among  the  students.  All  incoming  students  will  be 
given  a  thoro  physical  examination.  When  any  weakness,  such  as 
curvatures  flat  chests,  poor  poise,  etc.,  is  found  special  work  will 
be  prescribed  and  carried  out  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  director.  Upper  classmen  will  be  permitted  to  take  advantage 
of  this  special  work  so  that  the  needs  of  all  the  women  in  college 
may  be  met  The  young  women  are  expected  to  provide  gymnasium 
suits  cons.st.ng  of  black  bloomers,  a  white  middy  blouse  black  tk 
and  black  shops.  '  L  c 


and  black  shoes. 

Following  is  the  schedule  of  classes : 
Freshmen: 


vJhr^h°nS  in,d°°r  °n  ^^  Wednesd*y  and  Friday  at  11:30, 
J  . JU,  4 :00.    One  hour  outdoor  work. 

Sophomore: 

Two  hours   indoor,   Tuesday   and   Thursday   at  3:30   and  4-00 
Une  hour  outdoor.  '     ' 
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Expenses  and  Student  Aid. 


General  Expenses. 

Board,  with  room,  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from 
$4.00  to  $8.00  per  week;  without  room,  at  from  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

A  list  of  persons  offering  rooms  or  board  is  kept  on  file  at  the 
business  manager's  office,  where  it  may  be  consulted  by  students. 

The  necessary  expense,  including  board,  room,  tuition  and  books 
but  not  including  traveling,  clothing  or  other  personal  expenses  of 
which  no  estimate  can  be  made,  ranges  from  $175  to  $450  per 
annum. 

Statements  concerning  the  tuition  and  fees  in  the  college  and 
the  cost  of  residence  at  Whiting  Hall  will  be  found  under  those 
headings. 

Employment  Bureau  and  Student  Aid. 

Students  desiring  to  work  for  their  board  will  find  many  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  so  in  restaurants  or  private  families  in  the  city. 
An  employment  bureau  is  maintained  by  the  college  to  aid  students 
in  securing  positions. 

Every  young  person,  who  is  really  determined  to  gain  a  liberal 
education,  and  who  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort  and  to 
practice  the  necessary  self-denial  and  economy,  will  always  find  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  at  Knox  College. 

Students  for  the  Ministry. 

Students  who  have  the  Christian  ministry  in  view  may  receive 
aid  from  certain  educational  societies,  if  their  circumstances  re- 
quire it.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  President. 
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Whiting  Hall. 
Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Stayt,  Ph.  B. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Head  of  Whiting  Hall. 

Miss  Alice  Willard,  A.  M. 

,  Assistant   to   the   Dean. 

Miss  Catherine  S.  Paine,  A.  B. 

Director   of   Physical   Training. 

Miss  Clara  J.  Cater. 

Matron. 

Whiting  Hall  Committee 
George  W.  Gale       Mrs.  P.  F.  Brown  B.  F.  Arnold 

General  Information. 

Whiting  Hall  furnishes  a  convenient  and  attractive  home  for  non- 
resident young  women  in  attendance  at  the  college,  and  conserva- 
tory. It  is  a  commodious  brick  building,  providing  accommodation 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students.  Situated  a  block  north 
of  the  college  campus  and  facing  Standish  Park,  it  is  ideally  located 
both  for  beauty  of  surroundings  and  accessibility  to  recitation  halls. 
The  Carnegie  Public  Library,  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  same 
block,  offering  especial  privileges  to  students  engaged  in  reference 
work,  and  Beecher  Chapel,  adjoining  the  hall,  in  which  most  of 
the  college  lectures  and  recitals  are  given,  add  to  the  convenience 
of  location. 

The  rooms  in  the  hall  are  all  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam  supplied  by  a  central  heating  plant,  which  also  furnishes 
an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water.  In  the  center  of  the  main  floor 
are  two  large  well-furnished  reception  rooms,  a  music  room  and 
a  library.  The  building  also  provides  halls  for  the  meeting  of 
literary  .societies  and  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
An  electric  elevator,  fire  escapes  and  alarms,  and  hourly  rounds  of 
the  building  made  by  a  night  watchman,  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  students. 

To  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  resides  in  Whiting  Hall,  is  en- 
trusted the  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  regard  to 
calls,  entertainments,  daily  exercises,  study  hours,  hours  of  retir- 
ing and  other  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  residents  of  the 
hall. 
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It  is  intended  that  the  life  in  Whiting  Hall  shall  develop  self- 
control,  democracy  in  social  relations  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  rights  of  others,  and  that  it  shall  tend  to  create  for  students 
an  environment  that  is  educational,  thereby  furnishing  a  valuable 
complement  to  the  work  of  the  college  proper. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Dean  to  maintain  immediate  super- 
vision over  young  women  not  residing  in  the  hall.  The  college 
authorities,  therefore,  require  all  non-resident  women  to  make 
their  home  at  the  hall  unless  permission  to  live  elsewhere  is  granted 
by  the  Dean  of  Women.  This  permission  and  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  granted  must  be  secured  before  other 
arrangements  are  made,  and  a  certificate  showing  such  permission 
must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Physical  Training. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  health  of  the  young  women 
residing  in  Whiting  Hall.  The  Physical  Director  of  Women  lives 
in  the  hall  and  exercises  watchful  supervision  over  the  physical 
condition  of  the  students.  Every  young  woman  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination  when  she  enters  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Special  exercises  are  prescribed  when  necessary,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  promote  the  good  health  of  the  student.  It  has 
been  found  that  systematic  daily  exercise  and  regulation  of  hours 
of  study  and  of  retiring,  to  conform  to  the  combined  demands  of 
health  and  of  college  work,  are  conducive  to  this  end. 

Whiting  Hall  provides  a  large  recreation  room  and  tennis  courts 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  Young  women  belonging  to  the  college 
literary  society  have  the  use  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  society. 
The  privileges  of  the  college  gymnasium,  with  its  excellent  equip- 
ment of  modern  apparatus,  shower  baths,  etc.,  are  open  to  all  col- 
lege women. 

All  conservatory  women,  living  in  Whiting  Hall,  are  required  to 
take  two  years  of  gymnasium  work. 

Expenses. 

The  total  charge  for  college  .students  living  in  Whiting  Hall,  in- 
cluding tuition  and  all  fees  excepting  laboratory  fees  is  $450.00, 
$400.00  and  $350.00  for  the  year,  according  to  size  and  location  of 
rooms. 

The  total  charge  for  conservatory  students  living  in  Whiting 
Hall,  exclusive  of  tuition  fee,  is  $365.00,  $315.00  and  $265.00  for 
the  year.     This   entitles   them   to  the   same   privileges   that   are  ac- 
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corded  to  regular  college  students,  including  instruction  by  the 
Physical  Director  of  Women  and  the  use  of  the  college  gymnasium. 

Payments  are  due  in  two  equal  installments,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester.  No  rebate  will  be  granted  for  absence  ex- 
cept in  case  of  illness  extending  over  a  period  of  six  weeks  or 
more.  In  all  cases  of  rebate  the  loss  will  be  shared  by  the  institu- 
tion and  the  student,  the  rebate  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  half  of  the 
regular  charge. 

Students  entertaining  guests  will  be  charged  for  their  entertain- 
ment. No  charge  is  made  for  sending  meals  to  students  who  re- 
main in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  a  physician  or  the  matron. 

Assignment  of  Rooms. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  The 
assignment  of  rooms  to  students  already  in  attendance  is  made  the 
first  week  in  May.  After  that  date  rooms  will  be  assigned  strictly 
in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  are  received,  and  vacancies 
in  the  building  will  be  filled  in  the  same  order.  An  additional 
charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  will  be  made  when  a  room  is  reserved 
for  but  one  occupant,  but  this  arrangement  may  be  made  only  for 
such  time  as  the  room  is  not  required  for  additional  students. 

Rooms  will  not  be  reserved  for  less  than  the  entire  year. 

When  assignment  or  reservation  of  a  room  is  made,  a  deposit 
of  $20.00  is  required  to  insure  its  occupancy.  If  the  room  is  re- 
linquished later,  this  deposit  will  be  refunded,  provided  notice  of 
relinquishment  is  received  not  later  than  August  1st.  After  this 
date  the  money  will  not  be  refunded. 

The  retainer  fee  will  be  credited  on  the  payment  due  at  the 
bginning  of  the  second  semester  in  the  case  of  students  who  re- 
imain  in  the  Hall  through  both  the  first  and  second  semesters. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  forfeited. 

Waiting  List. 

The  names  of  applicants  who  do  not  secure  admission  at  the 
)eginning  of  the  college  year  will  be  placed  on  the  "Waiting  List" 
ind  appointment  to  vacancies  made  in  regular  order,  provided  that 
he  application  is  accompanied  by  the  customary  retaining  fee. 

Correspondence. 

Communications  in  reference  to  rooms  and  personal  welfare  of 
■tudents  may  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  Letters  pertaining 
o  the  finances  of  the  college,  including  all  claims  and  accounts, 
hould  be  addressed  to  the  Business  Manager,  Knox  College. 
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THE  CONSERVATORY. 


Faculty 

William  Frederick  Bentley,  Mus.  D.  160  W.  South  St. 

Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Singing. 
Graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1883;  prin- 
cipal of  Musical  Department  of  New  Lyme  (Ohio)  Institute,  1883- 
1885;  student  in  Europe  for  three  years,  (Piano)  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Leipzig,  under  Bruno  Swintzcher,  and  private  Piano 
pupil  of  Franz  Kullak  in  Berlin.  In  Voice,  student  of  Delle  Sedie, 
Escalais,  and  Koenig  in  Paris,  and  Randegger  in  London.  Director 
of  and  Professor  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1885 — . 

John  Winter  Thompson,  Mus.  D.  473  Monmouth  Boulevard 

Professor   of    Pipe    Organ,    Theory,    and    Ear   Training. 
Graduated   from   the   Oberlin    Conservatory,    1890;    student   in   the 
Virgil    Clavier   School,    New   York,    1892;    graduated    from    the    Royal 
Conservatory   of   Music,    Leipzig,    1894;    Professor   in    the    Knox   Con- 
servatory of  Music,   1890 — . 

Blanche  M.  Boult,  B.  Mus.  284  W.  Tompkins  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte. 
Graduated   from   the   Knox   Conservatory  of  Music,    1892;   private 
pupil    of    William    H.    Sherwood,    Emil    Liebling,    Ferruccio    Busoni, 
Rafael    Joseffy,    and    also    of    Krausse,    Leipzig,    Germany;    Profesior 
in  the   Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,    1893 — . 

Helen  Hanna  Birch.  191  W.  Tompkins  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte. 
Graduated  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Depauw  Uni- 
versity, 1896;  private  pupil  under  Julia  A.  Druly,  William  H.  Sher- 
wood, and  Rafael  Joseffy,  also  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many; teacher  in  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  Ruston,  La.,  1904- 
1906;  teacher  in  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia,  1907;  Professor 
in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1908 — . 

James  MacConnell  Weddell.  725  N.  Prairie  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte. 
Graduated  from  Westminster  (Pa.)  College  of  Music,  1903;  stu- 
dent in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1903-1904;  private 
pupil  of  Carl  Bearman  and  Ernest  Hutchinson.  Principal  of  Piano 
Department,  Synodical  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1905-1907;  Professor  in 
the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1909 — . 
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Gail  Hamilton  Ridgway,  A.  B.,  B.  Mus.        The  Park  Apartments. 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Musical  History. 
Graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  1904.  Graduated  from  Oberlln 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1907.  Instructor  of  Violin  and  Piano,  Cor- 
nell College,  1907-1910;  pupil  of  Fritz  Kreisler  in  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, 1910-1911;  teacher  and  concert  artist,  Denver,  Colorado,  1912- 
1913;  supplied  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  Professor  of  Violin  In 
the  Grinnell  School  of  Music,  1913-1914;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Con- 
servatory of  Music,   1914 — . 

Jessie  Lynde  Hopkins.  359  S.  West  St. 

Professor  of  Voice. 
Graduated  from  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago, 
1897;  private  student  of  Mme.  Hess-Burr,  Mine.  Etta  Edwards,  and 
Mr.  L.  A.  Torrens.  Director  of  Voice  Department,  Waterman  Hall, 
Sycamore,  111.,  1S9S-1902;  teacher  of  Voice,  Cosmopolitan  School  of 
Music,  Chicago,  1907-1914;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of 
Music,   1915 — . 

Jessie  Glaze  Strong.  63  N.  Seminary  St. 

Instructor  in  Public  School  Music  Methods. 
Graduated  from  American  School  of  Normal  Methods  (held  at 
the  Northwestern  University)  1905;  student  of  Voice  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  in  Harmony  at  the  Harvard  Summer 
School,  Boston,  Mass.,  1910;  private  instruction  in  Voice  under  Mrs. 
Ada  Sheffield  and  Dr.  George  F.  Root  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  Knox 
Conservatory  of  Music  under  Wm.  F.  Bentley;  supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  Galesburg  Public  Schools,  1903 — ;  Instructor  of  Public  School 
Music  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1914 — . 

Nellie  Johnson-Smith.  966  E.  Knox  St. 

Instructor  in  Pianoforte  and  Normal  Classes. 
In  charge  of  the  Children's  Department. 
Graduated  from  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1S9S;  post- 
graduate study  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1909;  Caruther's 
School  of  Music,  Chicago,  Summer  Sessions,  1910  and  1913;  Mrs. 
Crosby  Adam's  Summer  School,  Chicago,  1912;  Effa  Ellis  Music 
Course,  1912;   Teacher  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1910 — . 

Martha  Gordon  Campbell.  The  Park  Apartments 

Instructor  in  Pipe  Organ  and  Theory. 
Graduated  from  the   Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,    1913;   Instruc- 
tor in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1913 — . 

Eugenia  La  Bee  Trask.  423  Monmouth  Blvd. 

Instructor   in    Pianoforte. 
Graduated  from  the   Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1914;   Instruc- 
tor in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1914 — . 

Edyth  Thompson.  473  Monmouth  Blvd. 

Instructor  in  Voice. 
Graduated    from    the    Knox    Conservatory    of   Music    in    1914;    In- 
structor in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1916 — . 

Bessie  L.  Hinckley,  B.  L.,  Knox  College,  '93.        395  W.  North  St. 

Secretary   and    Treasurer. 
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Announcement. 


Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  was  established  in  1883,  and  has 
since  deservedly  won  the  reputation  of  being  a  thoroughly  first- 
class  school  of  music.  It  is  essentially  a  school  of  musical  learn- 
ing. The  course  of  study  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time, 
until  now  every  facility  is  afforded  the  student  for  a  thorough 
education  in  all  the  branches  of  the  curriculum. 

The  faculty  comprises  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  their  sev- 
eral departments,  all  of  them  having  enjoyed  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  and  having  gained  a  record  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  their  work.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  enable  the  student 
to  pursue  the  study  of  music  under  such  influences  as  will  develop 
him  not  only  musically,  but  also  mentally  and  morally.  Being  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  College,  the 
Conservatory  student  is  bound  to  absorb  much  of  the  College  spirit, 
and  this  stimulates,  broadens,  and  strengthens  the  work  done  in 
his  special  department. 

The  home  of  the  Conservatory  is  in  Whiting  Hall,  where  ample 
practice  rooms  and  commodious  teaching  rooms  are  provided.  The 
recital  hall  in  Beecher  Chapel  is  supplied  with  a  concert  grand 
Steinway,  a  concert  grand  Mason  and  Hamlin,  and  a  Three  Man- 
ual Pipe  Organ. 

As  the  Conservatory  work,  except  the  classes  in  Theory  and 
History,  is  practically  private,  students  may  enter  at  any  time, 
although  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  tuition  is  charged  those  registering 
for  less  than  a  semester  (see  "-Regulations"  page  106). 

No  Requirements  for  Admission. 

As  the  work  in  the  Conservatory  is  principally  private  instruc- 
tion, there  are  no  special  requirements  for  admission ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways desirable  to  bring  a  selection  well  prepared  to  perform  be- 
fore the  director,  or  before  the  teacher  at  the  first  lesson.  In  this 
way  only  can  a  satisfactory  opinion  be  formed  as  to  the  student's 
ability  or  as  to  the  character  of  his  previous  study. 
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All  grades  of  instruction  are  given,  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  most  advanced  ideas  in  interpretation. 

Complete  Courses  Offered. 

Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Canon,  Fugue,  Analytical  Harmony,  Ear-Training,  Composition, 
Musical  History. 

Other  Courses. 

Ensemble  Music,  Normal  Classes,  Interpretation  Classes,  Appre- 
riation  of  Music,  Instrumentation,  Sight  Reading,  Chorus  Singing, 
Children's  Department,  Public  School  Music,  and  Violoncello. 

Requirements  for  Diplomas  or  Degrees. 

^  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  regular  course  leading  to  gradu- 
ition  or  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  should  make 
application  to  the  Director  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  study.  To 
letermine  whether  or  not  the  student  has  the  required  ability  or 
alent  to  make  it  profitable  for  him  to  enter  upon  this  extended 
tudy,  the  matter  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  faculty,  and  the  student 
idvised  accordingly.  It  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  young  people  to 
:iave  the  advantage  of  a  musical  education,  and  the  day  has  already 
llawned  when  the  culture  and  refining  influence  of  this  study  is 
ssential  to  a  liberal  education.  The  Knox  Conservatory  is  open  to 
.11  grades  of  students,  but  for  those  who  expect  to  become  pro- 
essional  artists  or  teachers  of  music,  the  question  of  health,  talent, 
nd  general  temperament  should  always  be  considered,  and  for  this 
leason  it  seems  advisable  for  the  faculty  to  assist  in  the  decision. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  only  to   those   who  have   completed 
High  School  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  will  be  awarded 
nly  to  those  who  present  to  the  Director  the  full  number  of -units 
fifteen)  required  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  College. 

A  Conservatory  credit  is  the  credit  given  for  a  one-hour  recita- 
on  per  week  for  one  semester.  Sixty-seven  credits  are  necessary 
or  graduation.  Seventy-nine  credits  are  necessary  for  the  degree 
f  Bachelor  of  Music.    Credits  are  given  as  follows : 

larmony    (4    semesters) g  credits 

|ingle  Counterpoint  (2  semesters) 4  credits 

jar-Training   (2  semesters) 4  credits 
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Musical  History   (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Interpretation  and  Ensemble  (1  semester  with  Director)   1  credit 
Major  Study  (Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin) 

For  certificate   from  Preparatory  Department 10  credits     | 

For  certificate  from  Intermediate  Department 10  credits 

For  Senior  Recital  and  Graduation 10  credits 

Minor  Study  (Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Volin,  or 

'Cello)    Preparatory  certificate 10  credits 

Total  credits  for  required  studies 61 

The  above  required  61  credits  form  the   foundation   for  any  of 
the  courses  which  follow. 


For  Diploma. 
Course  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  or  V.  (elective). 
Course  I. 
Free  Composition  (1  semester,  2  credits)  j  ^  credits 

Analytical  Harmony  (2  semesters,  4  credits)    | 

Course  II. 
Free  Composition   (3  semesters) 6  credits 

Course  III. 

Double  Counterpoint  (1  semester,  2  credits)   ) 

Canon  (1  semester,  2  credits)  V 8  credits 

Fugue  (2  semesters,  4  credits)  J 

Course  IV. 
Regular    College    Course 6  credits 

Course  V. 
Full  graduation  in  minor  study 6  credits 

For  Degree  of  Musical  Bachelor 

College  Entrance,  15  units 
Course  I. 

Analytical  Harmony    (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Free   Composition    (3   semesters) 6  credits 

Double   Counterpoint    (1  semester) 2  credits^     18  credits 

Canon    ( 1   .semester) 2  credits 

Fugue    (2    semesters) 4  credits 
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Course  II. 

Analytical  Harmony   (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Free   Composition    (1   semester) 2  credits 

Double   Counterpoint    (1   semester)    ....  2  credits 

Canon    ( 1    semester) 2  credits 

Fugue    ( 1    semester) 2  credits 

Full  graduation  in  minor  study 6  credits- 


18  credits 


Suggested  Course. 

As  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  who  is  making  a  special  study 
of  music  to  formulate  a  plan  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  in  his  chosen  subject,  be  it  Piano, 
Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ,  we  recommend  the  following  plan  of 
study  which  covers  the  required  course : 

1st  Year.     (Freshman.) 
Harmony — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
History — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Sight  Singing — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Minor  Study  begun. 
Major  Study — (Private  Lessons.) 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  must  pass  the  Preparatory 
xamination  in  the  Major  study,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ. 

2nd  Year.     (Sophomore.) 

Harmony — 3rd  and  4th  Semesters. 

Ear  Training — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 

Major  and  Minor  Studies — (Private  Lessons.) 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  must  pass  the  Preparatory 
xamination  in  the  Minor  study,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  'Cello,  or 
)rgan. 

3rd  Year.     (Junior.) 
Counterpoint — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Canon — 1st  Semester. 

Analytical  Harmony — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Free  Composition — 1st  Semester. 

Ensemble  and  Interpretation — (1  Semester,  under  Director) 
Major  Study — (Private  Lessons.) 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  must  pass  the  Intermediate 
xamination  in  the  Major  study,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin  or  Organ. 
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4th  Year.     (Senior.) 

Counterpoint — 3rd  Semester. 

Fugue — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 

Free  Composition — 2nd  and  3rd  Semesters. 

Major  Study — (Private  Lessons.) 

Senior  Recital. 

Students  who  are  pursuing  any  of  the  other  elective  courses. 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  V,  will  find  the  above  outline  of  study  a  valuable 
suggestion  in  planning  their  own  work  and  determining  their  class 
standing  in  the  school.  The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  re- 
main practically  the  same  in  all  courses. 

Those  who  are  capable  and  sufficiently  advanced  can  shorter 
their  period  of  study  by  taking  private  lessons  in  Theory. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


Theory. 

Harmony.     Four  Semesters. 

First  Semester — Keys,  scales  and  signatures ;  intervals,  forma- 
tion and  location  of  triads.  Harmonization  of  both  basses  and 
sopranos  begun;  inversion  of  triads;  the  dominant  seventh;  trans- 
position of  simple  cadences  at  the  keyboard. 

Second  Semester — Modulation  to  nearly  related  keys;  secondary 
seventh  chords;  the  deceptive  cadence;  the  dominant  ninth;  irregu- 
lar treatment  of  the  seventh;  original  work;  keyboard  work. 

Third  Semester — Modulation ;  altered  chords ;  keyboard  work. 

Fourth  Semester — Suspensions ;  non-harmonic  tones ;  organ 
point;  reduction  of  melodies. 

Counterpoint.     Three  semesters. 

First  Semester — Single  Counterpoint  of  all  species,  in  two  and 
three  voices. 

Second  Semester — Counterpoint  in  four  voices ;  all  -species. 

Third  Semester — Double  counterpoint,  all  forms.  Triple  and 
quadruple  Counterpoint. 

Canon.  One  Semester — Free  imitation  in  all  forms;  Canon  in 
two  parts,  all  forms ;  the  accompanied  canon. 

Fugue.     Two  Semesters. 

First  Semester — Subject  and  answer.  Simple  fugues  in  two  and 
three  voices  from  original  subjects. 

Second  Semester — The  fugue  in  four  voices.  Fugue  in  its  more 
developed  form.     Double  fugue. 

Ear-Training. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  semesters  in  Harmony. 

First  Semester— Distinguishing  intervals  and  fundamental  triads 
by  ear.  Exercises  in  notation  and  rhythm.  Simple  melodic  phrases. 
Inverted  triads. 

Second  Semester— Melodic  dictation  continued.  Chords  of  the 
seventh.    Altered  chords. 
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Analytical  Harmony. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  three  Semesters  in  har- 
mony. 

First  Semester — Principles  of  Analysis;  Triads  and  seventh 
chords;  Broken  chords;  Reduction;  Modulation;  Non-harmonu 
tones;  altered  chords. 

.Second  Semester — Apparent  and  real  modulations.  Passing 
chords;  Reduction  of  florid  passages;  General  exercises;  Musical 
form. 

Free  Composition. 

First  Semester — Motives,  phrases  and  periods.  Song  form. 
Binary  form. 

Second  Semester — Elisions  and  extensions;  Theme  and  varia- 
tions.   Ternary  form. 

Third  Semester — Rondo;  Motette ;  The  Sonatina  and  Sonata. 

History  of  Music. 

HISTORY    AND    CRITICISM    OF    MUSIC 

A   general    course    sketching   the   rise   and   development   of   the 
various  forms  and  types  of  music  from  ancient  times  to  the  pres- 
ent, with  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  greatest  composers. 
First  Semester. 

Uncivilized  and  Ancient  Music.  The  rise  of  Christian  music. 
Sacred  and  secular  music  of  the  16th  century.  The  early  music 
drama  of  the  17th  Century.  Perfection  of  the  organ  and  violin. 
Church  music  in  Bach's  time.  Handel  and  the  development  of  the 
opera  and  the  oratorio  in  the  early  18th  Century.  Other  forms  of 
composition  of  the  same  period. 
Second  Semester. 

Haydn.  The  Sonata  and  the  Orchestra.  Gluck  and  the  drama- 
tic reform.  Mozart  and  the  exaltation  of  melody.  The  rise  of 
pianism.  The  progress  of  sacred  music  and  theoretical  knowledge 
in  the  18th  Century.  The  advent  of  Beethoven.  Weber,  and  the 
Romantic  opera.  Schubert  and  "The  Lied."  Italian  and  French 
opera.  Church  and  Organ  music  of  the  early  19th  Century.  Schu- 
mann and  Romanticism.  Mendelssohn  and  the  Leipzig  Circle.  New 
lights  upon  pianism.  The  opera  aside  from  Wagner.  Wagner  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  opera.  Symphonists  and  Instrumentalists. 
Choral  music.  The  Song.  Musical  education  and  literature.  Brief 
sketch  of  the  later  19th  Century. 
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Text  Book,  The  History  of  Music — Pratt.  The  time  is  divided 
between  recitation  and  supplementary  lectures  by  the  instructor.  By 
he  use  of  a  Tel-Electric  Piano-player  many  of  the  greatest  com- 
positions are  presented  before  the  class  as  illustrations. 

Pianoforte. 

Preparatory — Simple  exercises  for  finger  and  wrist  development, 
najor  scales,  broken  chords  and  arpeggios.  Studies  from  Koeh- 
er,  Biehl,  Czerny,  Gurlitt,  salon  pieces  and  sonatinas  from  Clem- 
>nti,  and  Kuhlau.  Special  care  will  be  taken  in  this  elementary  in- 
duction, as  herein  lies  the  foundation  of  the  future  pianist. 

Intermediate — Selected  technics  from  Tausig,  Leschetizky,  and 
loseffy.  Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios;  Doring  Octave 
itudies ;  etudes  from  Le  Couppey,  op.  20 ;  Duvernoy,  op.  120 ; 
Zzerney,  op.  636;  Heller,  op.  45  and  46;  duets  for  piano  and  for 
)iano  and  violin;  sonatas  from  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Selections 
irom  the  best  modern  composers  for  the  development  of  style,  ex- 
pression and  memory.  Bach's  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues,  and  Bach 
nventions. 

Advanced — Selected  technics  from  Tausig,  Zwintscher  and  Ma- 
on.  Extended  .scales  in  various  accents;  diminished  and  dorm- 
ant seventh  arpeggios.  Etudes  from  Czerny,  op.  299  and  740; 
khmitt's  Etudes,  op.  16;  Cramer's  50  studies  (Von  Bulow  ed)  ; 
Cullak's  Octave  School ;  Bach's  Suites  and  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

This  mechanical  course  is  supplemented  by  selections  from  the 
.orks  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and 
lso  from  the  best  modern  composers. 

For  general  musical  culture,  it  is  required  that  all  students  who 
raduate  from  the  Conservatory  in  this  department,  shall  (prior  to 
he  senior  year)  complete  the  preparatory  course  in  one  of  the  fol- 
owing  branches :  voice,  violin,  'cello  or  organ. 

Organ. 

Preparatory — The  course  comprises  simple  exercises  for  develop- 
ig  correctness  and  fluency  in  pedal  playing;  Thayer's  Pedal 
tudies,  together  with  easy  preludes,  chorals  and  trios,  for  culti- 
ation  of  independence  in  manual  and  pedal ;  the  easier  works  of 
ach,  Mendelssohn,  Merkel  and  others. 
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Intermediate — Volkmar's  Pedal  Studies;  Buck's  Studies  in 
Pedal  Phrasing;  Sonatas  from  Mendelssohn,  Rheinberger,  Ritter; 
the  heavier  works  of  Bach,  together  with  special  studies  in 
registration. 

Advanced — The  work  in  this  department  includes  Pedal  Studies 
by  Thomas,  op.  2,  continued  study  of  the  classics,  with  special  at-  j 
tention  given  to  the  modern  French  and  English  schools ;  overtures 
and  transcriptions  of  other  orchestral  works  calculated  to  place  the 
.student  in  command  of  the  varied  resources  of  the  modern  organ, 
and  prepare  him  not  only  to  occupy  a  position  as  church  organist, 
but  also  to  meet  the  more  exacting  demands  of  the  concert  hall. 
In  consequence  of  the  recognized  scarcity  of  thoroughly  equipped 
church  organists,  much  care  will  be  given  to  the  preparation  of 
students  for  this  sacred  office. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Organ  must  pass  the  Intermediate 
examination  in  Pianoforte  not  later  than  the  first  semester  of  their 
senior  year. 

Voice. 

Preparatory — Exercises  in  breathing,  placing  tones,  and  the 
proper  formation  of  vowels.  Exercise  in  Delle  Sedie's  ''Complete 
Method  of  Singing."  First  twenty-five  of  Concone's  "Fifty  Lessons 
for  the  Voice,"  and  simple  songs.  It  is  the  aim  in  this  elementary 
instruction  to  lay  a  foundation  which  will  enable  the  singer  not 
only  to  read  music  fluently  but  to  produce  pure  and  musical  tones 
most  easily  and  efTectively. 

Intermediate — Exercises  in  vocalization  for  the  development  oi 
technique.  Continuation  of  Delle  Sedie's  "Complete  Method  oi 
Singing";  Concone's  "Fifty  Lessons  for  the  Vorce"  completed 
Study  of  songs  from  the  best  American,  English,  German,  French 
and  Italian  song-writers.     Simple  arias  from  operas  and  oratorios 

Advanced — Delle  Sedie's  "Complete  Method  of  Singing"  re- 
viewed. Preparation  of  a  repertoire  of  songs  and  arias  frorr 
standard  German,  French,  and  Italian  operas,  and  the  study  oi 
oratorio. 

For  general  musical  culture,  it  is  required  that  all  students  whe 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory  in  this  department  shall  (prior  t< 
the  senior  year)  complete  the  preparatory  course  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches  :    piano,  violin,  'cello,  or  organ. 
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Violin. 

Preparatory  Department 

Manner  of  holding  the  violin  and  bow.  Fundamental  principles 
of  the  physical  elements  involved  in  violin  playing.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  quality  and  breadth  of  tone  upon  which  depends 
all  effective  violin  playing.  Easy  Studies  by  Dancla,  Mazas,  de 
Beriot,  Leonard,  Grunwald,  Spohr,  Corelli,  Wohlfahrt,  and  Kayser 
Major  scales  (two  octaves).  Easy  pieces  including  the  first  three 
positions. 

Intermediate  Department. 

Technical  studies  including  the  higher  positions.  Principles  of 
shifting  and  advanced  bowing.  Ries*  School  of  Positions.  Kayser 
Studies.  Kreutzer  Studies.  Casorti  Bowing  Studies.  Major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios  (three  octaves).  Concert  pieces,  son- 
atas, and  the  easier  concertos  of  Viotti,  and  de  Beriot.  Practice  in 
ensemble  and  orchestra  playing. 

Advanced. 

Studies  from  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  and  Rode,  together  with  duets, 
trios,  and  quartets  for  strings.  Selected  solos,  sonatas,  and  con- 
certos from  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Tartini,  Leclair,  Locatelli,  Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn,  Viotti,  de  Beriot,  Wieniawski,  Dvorak,  Grieg, 
land  others. 

For  general  musical  culture  it  is  required  that  all  students  who 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory  in  this  department  shall  (prior  to 
^he  senior  year)  complete  the  Preparatory  course  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches :  voice,  piano,  organ,  or  'cello. 

Violoncello. 

Great  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  correct  foundation  of 
cello  technics,  for  overcoming  the  special  difficulties  of  the  instru- 
nent.  Flexibility  and  strength  in  the  holding  of  the  bow,  regularity 
md  precision  in  fingering,  the  production  of  smooth,  resonant  tone. 
os.  Werner's  Method  for  the  Violoncello,  Dotzauer's  Etudes,  and 
Jther  technical  exercises.  Special  preparation  for  orchestral  play- 
ng.  Principles  of  artistic  solo  playing.  Trio  and  quartet  work 
)pen  to  advanced  pupils.  This  course  may  be  used  as  a  second 
jt  minor  study  toward  graduation. 
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Public-School  Music. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  clear  the  purpose  and  possibil- 
ities of  public  school  music  teaching,  and  to -apply  the  principles  of 
all  the  student's  musical  training  to  the  task.  Many  subjects  will 
be  introduced,  in  such  manner  as  the  class  may  require.  (1)  Meth- 
ods of  conducting  in  general,  and  in  the  schools.  (2)  Sight  sing- 
ing— how  learned  and  how  taught.  (3)  Notation  and  terminology! 
scales,  rhythm,  tempo.  (4)  Choice  of  material ;  rote  songs,  part 
•songs,  folk  songs,  glees,  choruses,  anthems.  (5)  The  child  voice 
and  the  change  in  the  boy's  voice.  (6)  Practical  teaching  in  the 
Grades  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  Supervisor. 

Course  in  Public  School  Music  for  Which  Certificate  is  Awarded 

First  Year — ■  Credits 

Harmony — 2  Semesters    (Class) 4 

Musical  History — 2   Semesters    (Class) 4 

Sight   Singing — 2   Semesters    (Class) 2 

Voice  (major  study)  begun;  Piano  or  Violin  (minor  study) 
begun. 

Public  School  Music  Methods    (Class) 4 

Practical  Teaching  in  Public  Schools,  (one  period  each  week)  4 
Membership  in  Choir,  Chorus,  Glee  Club,  or  Orchestra 4 

Second  Year — 

Harmony — 2  Semesters   (Class) 4 

For  Certificate  from  Preparatory  Dept. — 

Voice 10 

Piano  or  Violin 10 

Public  School  Music  Methods    (Class) 4 

Practical  Teaching  in  Public  Schools,  (one  period  each  week)  4 

Membership  in  Choir  or  Orchestra 4 

Membership  in  Chorus  or  Glee  Club 4 

62 
Sight-Singing. 

The  written  examinations  in  the  Preparatory  and  Intermediate 
Departments  will  be  based  largely  upon  the  work  done  in  this  class. 
•  Beginning  Class — The  work  will  embrace  £  thorough  explana- 
tion of  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  music — notes,  time,  keys, 
major  scales,  intervals,  arpeggios,  common  chords,  and  chromatics. 
Special  work  in  ear-training. 
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Advanced  Class — The  work  will  embrace  the  study  of  minor 
and  chromatic  scales,  dominant  and  diminished  -seventh  chords. 
Mordent,  trill,  appoggiatura,  acciaccatura.  Ear-training.  Sight 
reading  will  be  the  great  feature. 

Ensemble  Classes. 

Ample  opportunity  is  given  to  the  student  who  is  competent  for 
work  in  ensemble  playing.  The  importance  of  being  able  to  play 
well  with  other  instruments,  to  be  able  to  sing  an  alto  or  tenor 
part,  or  to  play  a  violin  obbligato,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  in 
the  work  of  this  class  much  benefit  is  derived. 

Advanced  students  in  violin  have  the  advantage  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  advanced  pianoforte  and  voice  students  perform  their 
concertos  and  arias  with  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Students  of  the  Violin  when  sufficiently  advanced  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Violin  Choir  as  well  as  the  orchestra. 

The  Children's  Department. 

In  this  department  attention  is  given  to  the  rudiments  of  music 
as  applied  to  pianoforte  playing.  Formation  of  hand  position ; 
Relaxation  of  muscles ;  Exercises  for  the  development  of  technic 
and  style ;  Music  and  hearing  music. 

Weekly  class  work  will  be  given  without  extra  charge  to  all 
those  who  are  taking  regular  work,  that  is,  two  thirty-minute  les- 
sons per  week.  Pupils  taking  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  charged 
$2.00  for  this  class.  The  work  includes  drills  in  notation,  rhythm, 
ear-training,  and  key-board  ^harmony.  The  pupils  are  classified 
according  to  age  and  advancement,  and  all  recitations  are  graded. 

Normal  Classes. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  second  semester  the  director  has  a 
class  (one  hour  each  week)  free  for  all  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  music  in  any  of  its  branches.  Methods  cf  instruction  are  dis- 
cussed and  lists  of  exercises,  studies,  and  pieces  are  given  to  aid  the 
young  teacher. 

A  normal  class  in  pianoforte  under  Mrs.  Smith  is  given  each 
semester  (one  hour  each  week)  with  an  additional  class  the  -second 
semester  which  continues  the  work  of  the  first.  (See  Table  of  Ex- 
penses). The  course  embraces  the  various  phases  of  elementary 
instruction    for    either    children    or    adults,    going   into    the    earlier 
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grades  in  detail,  and  giving  suggestions  for  later  work,  also  lists  of 
teaching  material. 

A  Normal  Class  preparing  teachers  in  special  work  for  young 
children,  including  table  finger  plays  as  given  in  the  Caruther's 
method,  is  offered  during  the  Second  Semester,  one  half  hour  per 
week.     (See  Table  of  Expenses,  page  110). 

Interpretation   Class. 

This  class  is  under  the  personal  instruction  of  the  Director,  and 
students  in  all  departments  are  advised  to  take  this  work  during  the 
last  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  if  possible. 

The  principal  idea  in  this  study  is,  "How  to  make  music  in- 
teresting," and  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are:  the  noted 
composers,  different  instruments,  tradition  in  song,  the  Rubato, 
and  contrasts  in  tone  color.  Many  compositions  will  be  performed 
by  both  students  and  teacher,  and  the  culture  here  derived  will  be 
of  the  most  practical  sort. 

For  College  Students. 

Knox  College  Faculty  Record,  November  6,  1905. 

"Students  taking  work  in  the  Conservatory  will,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  be  allowed  col- 
lege credits,  not  to  exceed  eight  in  number  for  their  entire  course, 
for  work  done  in  the  theory  of  music.  Such  students  will  be  sub- 
ject in  their  work  to  all  the  regulations  which  apply  to  the  college 
courses. '" 

Expression  and   Dramatic   Art. 

Of  special  interest  to  students  in  singing  will  be  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  for  instruction  under  the  Professor  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  Public  Speaking  in  Knox  College. 

Examinations. 

The  written  examinations  in  the  Preparatory  and  Intermediate 
Departments  will  be  based  largely  upon  the  work  done  in  the  Sight 
Singing  Class. 

Preparatory  Department — Before  graduating  from  this  depart- 
ment in  any  branch,  the  student  is  required  to  pass  a  written  exam- 
ination in  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  to  take  part  in  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  held  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Piano  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  the  major  scales,  four  notes 
at  120  m.  m. 
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Organ  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  scales  for  pedals,  two 
notes  at  120  m.  m.  They  will  also  be  required  to  pass  a  test  in 
the  playing  of  church  tunes. 

Vocal  pupils  must  be  able  to  sing  in  scale  runs,  four  notes  at 
80  m.  m. 

Violin  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  scales  (two  octaves), 
four  notes  at  80  m.  m. 

"'Cello"  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  scales   (two  octaves), 
two  notes  at  80  m.  m. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  to  those  who  receive  a  grade  not 
less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  examinations. 

Intermediate  Department — Before  graduating  from  this  depart- 
,  ment  in  any  branch,  the  student  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written 
examination  in  tone  production,  marks  of  expression,  abbreviations, 
etc.  He  must  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  public  performance  to 
give  evidence  to  the  faculty  of  ability  as  a  player  or  singer,  and  he 
is  expected  also  to  take  part  in  the  graduating  exercises  held  at  the 
close  of  the  semester.  Having  completed  the  full  courses  in  Har- 
mony, Ear  Training,  and  Musical  History,  the  student  who  gradu- 
ates from  this  department  will  be  expected  to  fulfill  certain  require- 
ments regarding  readiness  and  accuracy  in  sight  reading. 

Piano  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  the  major  and  minor  scales 
(in  similar  and  contrary  motion),  four  notes  at  144  m.  m. ;  also 
major  and  minor  arpeggios,  four  notes  at  120  m.  m.  Scales  in 
octaves,  four  notes  at  80  m.  m. 

Pipe  organ  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  the  scales  for  pedals, 
four  notes  at  84  m.  m. ;  to  play  extempore  modulations  and  to 
improvise  cadences  in  all  keys. 

Vocal  pupils  must  be  able  to  sing  in  scale  runs,  four  notes  at 
100  m.  m. ;  trill  144  m.  m. ;  they  are  also  required  to  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  languages. 

Violin  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  and  minor  scales  (two 
octaves),  four  notes  at  120  m.  m. ;  also  major  and  minor  arpeggios 
(two  octaves)  three  notes  at  100  m.  m. 

Advanced  Department — Students  in  this  department  who  have 
attained  the  required  proficiency  in  their  literary  and  musical  studies 
may  be  considered  candidates  for  graduation,  providing  they  have 
filled  out  the  proper  qualification  blanks  the  previous  year.  Such 
students   will   be   given   the   rank   of   seniors.     The   main   work   of 
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the   senior  year   is  the   study   of   interpretation,  but  the   matter  o 
technique  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

No  final  examinations  are  required  of  the  students  in  this  d'. 
partment,  but  each  senior  is  expected  to  give  a  graduating  recitai 
during  his    senior  year,    and   also   to   take   part   in    the   graduating 
exercises  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Class  Recitals. 

Once  each  week  the  instructors  meet  their  pupils  privately  in 
their  own  studios  for  a  general  class  exercise.  As  no  visitors  are 
expected  to  attend  these  recitals,  a  splendid  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  general  musical  interpretation  and 
stage  deportment.  These  recitals  furnish  excellent  training  for  the 
more  important  work  of  the 

Public  Recitals. 

which  occur  every  Thursday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in  Beecher 
Chapel.  All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend, 
and  others  are  always  welcome. 

These  recitals  afford  a  very  important  part  of  the  pupil's  train- 
ing, not  only  as  regards  public  performance,  but  also  in  respect  to 
his  general  musical  knowledge  and  culture.  As  it  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence  that  notes  are  used  by  the  pupils  in  these  recitals,  the 
memory  drill  and  mental  discipline  are  valuable  results  of  the  work. 
In  the  course  of  a  year's  attendance  at  the  weekly  recitals,  a  stu- 
dent hears  a  wide  range  of  music  for  various  instruments  and 
voices. 

The   Conservatory   Orchestra. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra  of  thirty  pieces  or  more  is  one  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  school.  The  best  of  music  is  studied 
in  preparation  for  the  public  performances  which  are  given  each 
year.  As  the  orchestra  is  frequently  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
accompaniment  for  the  oratorios  presented  by  the  Galesburg  Musi- 
cal Union  of  over  a  hundred  voices,  and  as  the  advanced  students 
in  Voice  and  Pianoforte  often  appear  as  soloists  with  this  organiza- 
tion, there  is  ample  opportunity  for  ensemble  playing,  so  valuable 
to  the  student  of  Violin  or  'Cello. 

Scholarship  in  Pianoforte  Department. 

The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship  will  be  offered  annually  tc 
some  young  woman   of  limited  means,  integrity  of  character,  and 
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musical  promise.  Candidates  will  be  recommended  by  the  Director 
and  Faculty  of  the  Conservatory,  and  approved  by  the  President 
.and  Faculty  of  the  College. 

Help  for  Needy  and  Talented  Students. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  encourage  in  every  way  possi- 
ble all  those  who  have  unquestionable  musical  talent.  Work  may 
sometimes  be  secured  through  the  Labor  Bureau  of  the  College,  or 
in  other  ways,  to  help  defray  expenses  of  board  and  room  and  in 
part  pay  for  the  tuition.  l\o  really  talented  person  need  be  deterred 
from  a  musical  education  if  he  is  willing  to  put  forth  his  best 
efforts. 

Free  Privileges. 

Among  the  free  privileges  are :  The  classes  in  Sight  Singing 
(for  regular  Conservatory  students)  ;  recitals  and  concerts  given  by 
students;  lectures  given  by  the  teachers;  orchestral  and  ensemble 
practice  to  all  sufficiently  advanced ;  practice  in  some  of  the  church 
choirs  of  the  city;  Normal  Class  (2nd  semester),  under  the  Di- 
rector. 

Artists'  Recital  Course. 

No  less  important  than  class-room  instruction  is  the  hearing  of 
good  music  rendered  by  artists  of  superior  ability.  To  meet  this 
need  there  has  been  established  the  Artists'  and  Faculty  Recital 
course.    The  fee  is  $1.50,  which  is  charged  in  the  first  semester  bill. 

All  .students  are  expected  to  attend  these  recitals,  unless  excused 
by  the  Director. 

Advantages. 

Galesburg  is  so  favorably  situated  on  main  lines  of  travel  that 
the  students  frequently  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  best 
talent  on  the  lecture  and  dramatic  stage  as  well  as  many  noted 
musical  artists,  concert  companies,  and  orchestras  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  College,  Conservatory,  and  many  other  organizations 
of  the  city. 

The  Adelphi  and  Gnothautii  (the  two  literary  societies  of  the 
College)  are  open  to  men  of  the  Conservatory,  and  the  L.  M.  I.  will 
welcome  the  women  of  the  Conservatory  as  members.  Other  Soc- 
ieties of  interest  to  many  students  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Knox 
Dramatic  Club,  and  the  Knox  Lyceum  Club.  For  singers,  the  Gales- 
burg Musical  Union  of  a  hundred  voices  affords  a  rare  opportunity 
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for  a  practical  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  great  oratorios  and 
operas. 

Membership  in  the  College  Glee  Club  for  men,  and  the  Conserv- 
atory Glee  Club  for  women  is  obtained  through  examination. 

Students  desirous  of  the  advantages  offered  in  the  choirs  of  the 
city  will  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  churches  have  large  chorus 
choirs  where  they  will  be  made  welcome. 

The  City  and  College  libraries  are  within  easy  access  of  the 
students. 

Special  Summer  Work. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  are  unable  to  study  during  the 
regular  school  year,  a  short  summer  course  of  six  weeks  is  main- 
tained, continuing  usually  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  last 
of  July.  Although  the  regular  professors  are  not  always  present  at 
this  time,  the  school  is  left  in  charge  of  assistant  teachers  who  are 
amply  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  low  rates  of  tuition 
place  the  school  within  the  reach  of  any  who  are  desirous  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  methods  taught  in  the  Conservatory. 

Regulations. 

Students  who  desire  to  engage  hours  with  any' instructor  be- 
fore the  regular  registration  day  of  the  first  semester  must  make  a 
deposit  of  $1.00  for  each  teacher  with  whom  lesson  hours  are  thus 
assigned.    The  dollar  deposited  applies  on  the  semester  tuition. 

Students  must  register  and  secure  entrance  cards  (for  each 
semester)  before  they  begin  their  lessons,  and  the  card  must  be 
presented  to  the  instructor  at  the  first  lesson. 

All  tuition  is  payable  at  time  of  registration.  No  deviation 
from  this  rule  will  be  permitted  unless  the  pupil,  parent,  or 
guardian  makes  application  to  the  Director  for  an  extension  of 
time. 

Regular  semester  rates  will  be  allowed  only  to  those  who  study 
throughout  the  entire  semester. 

Students  continuing  their  work  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  or 
more,  but  less  than  a  semester  will  be  charged  12%  per  cent  addi- 
tional to  the  proportional  semester  rate. 
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Students  who  enter  for  less  than  six  weeks  or  who  wish  single 
private  lessons,  thirty  minutes,  will  be  charged  as  follows:  (Hour 
lessons  will  be  double  this  rate.) 

Mr.  Bentley   $2.00 

Mr.  Thompson   1.75      Miss  Ridgway  1.75 

Miss  Boult  1.75      Mrs.    Smith    1.25 

Miss  Birch   1.75     Miss  Campbell 1.45 

Miss  Hopkins  1.75      Miss   Trask    75 

Mr.   Weddell    1.75       Miss  Thompson   75 

Lessons  missed  through  slight  indisposition  or  indifference  of 
the  pupil  will  not  be  made  up,  except  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

The  Conservatory  will  observe  Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  two 
-days  following  as  a  holiday  recess.  All  lessons  (except  Theory 
and  History  classes)  missed  on  other  holidays  will  be  made  up  at 
the  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  student. 

All  arrangements  regarding  lessons,  piano  practice,  etc.,  must 
be  made  at  the  office. 

Students  will  be  given  their  choice  of  instructors  whenever 
possible.  All  such  arrangements  should  be  made  at  the  office  and 
■not  with  the  various  professors  or  instructors. 

Regular  attendance  of  pupils  is  expected  at  all  recitals  and  con- 
certs given  by  the  Faculty  and  students. 

Students  residing  in  Whiting  Hall  are  required  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises.  Each  student  will  be  warned  when  she  has 
five  absences.  Ffteen  unexcused  absences  from  chapel  in  a  semes- 
ter will  deprive  her  of  the  privileges  of  the  Conservatory  and  the 
student  will  be  sent  home  without  any  refunding  of  tuition. 

No  .student  during  his  Senior  year  will  be  allowed  to  appear  in 
public  without  permission  from  the  Director. 

Although  not  compulsory,  it  is  advisable  that  pupils  in  all  de- 
partments take  two  lessons  per  week. 

Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any  student  should  be  reported 
i  at  once  to  the  Director. 

Students  taking  any  two  of  the  following  branches :  Piano, 
Organ,  Violin,  'Cello,  Voice,  or  Harmony  (two  lessons  per  week  in 
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each),  may  pursue  one  study  in  the  college  at  one-third  the  regu- 
lar tuition  plus  the  Incidental  fee  ($15.00)  which  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  college. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the 
study  of  music  in  its  various  branches  shall  abide  by  the  decision 
of  a  committee  of  the  faculty  in  regard  to  the  number  of  studies 
pursued  and  daily  practice  hours  engaged.  The  average  amount  of 
practice  for  Piano  students  is  three  hours  per  day;  for  Voice  stu- 
dents, one  hour  per  day.  The  physical  welfare  of  the  individual 
receives  careful  attention,  and  whereas  the  Conservatory  desires 
serious  work,  and  expects  her  students  to  be  sufficiently  occupied  to 
make  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  profitable,  still,  no  student 
will  be  urged  beyond  his  or  her  ability. 

Thirty  minute  lessons  are  all  private  lessons.  In  twenty  minute 
lessons  three  pupils  are  in  the  class  together  for  the  hour.  Each 
pupil  has  twenty  minutes  special  instruction  and  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  instruction  given  the  other  two  pupils. 

It  will  be  noticed  on   the  table  of  expenses  that  there   are  n 
rates  for  twenty  minute  lessons  in  Violin. 

In  most  cases  the  pupils  are  urged  to  take  the  regular  private 
lessons  if  possible,  as  the  shorter  and  less  frequent  lessons  do  not 
give  the  time  needed  by  the  teacher  for  satisfactory  instruction. 

For  further  information  address  the  Director,  William  F.  Bent- 
ley,  or  call  at  the  Conservatory  office,  Whiting  Hall. 
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Table  of  Expenses. 

In    effect    first    semester.    1917-1918 


Teacher 

Subject 

Length 

of 
Lesson 

Number  of 
Lessons 
per  Week 

TUITION 

Each 
Semester 

Mr.    Bentley 

Voice 

30  minutes 
30 

One 
Two 

$28.00 
50.00 

Miss  Hopkins 

Vroice 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Mr.   Thompson 

Pipe  Organ 

or 
Private  Theory 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Miss  Boult 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 
30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Miss  Birch 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 
30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Mr.  Weddell 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Miss    Ridgway 

Violin 

30  minutes 
30 

20 

One 
Two 

Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Mrs.  Smith 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 

15 

30 

45 

30 

One 
One 
Two 
Two 
Three 

18.00 
27.00 
32.00 
44.00 
44.00 

Miss   Campbell 

Pipe   Organ   or 
Private   Theory 

3G  minutes 

30 

20 

One 

Two 
Two 

18.00 
30.00 
21.00 

Miss    Trask 

Pianoforte 

30   minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

10.00 
20.00 
14.00 

Miss  Thompson 

Voice 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

10.00 
20.00 
14.00 

IaS?rmitPriIntle?retati°r  Under  instruction  of^rT^entleT^class 
limited   to  ten  pupils,   one  hour  per  week 

$10.00 

ClaSweSekn^er  insti;uction   of  Mr.   Thompson,   two  re 
^eek,   55  minutes  each: 

Harmony,    Ear   Training-,    Analytical    Harmony 

citations  per 

12.00 

' 

1 
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Classes  under  instruction  of  Mr.   Thompson,   two  recitations  per 
week,   55  minutes  each: 
Counterpoint,   Canon,    Fugue,    Free   Composition 


Class   in    Musical    History    under    instruction    of    Miss    Ridgway, 
two  recitations  per  week,   55   minutes  each 


Classes  in  Public  School  Music  under  instruction  of  Miss  Strong 


Normal   Classes  under  instruction   of  Mrs.    Smith,   one   hour   per 

week    

Special   Work   for   beginners,   one-half  hour  per  week 


OTHER  EXPENSES. 

•Piano   Practice,   three  hours  per   day   for  the  semester 

Pedal  Organ  Practice,  one  hour  per  day  for  the  semester 

Small   Pipe  Organ  Practice,  two  hours  per  week  for  semester.. 

Pipe  Organ  Practice,  two  hours  per  week  for  the  semester 

Sight-Singing    (for  those  not   registered   in   the   Conservatory) .  . 
Artists'   Course  Ticket,    (first  semester  only) 


10.00 
5.00 


12.00 
8.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 
l.hO 


•  Students  requiring  more  or  less  practice  will  be  charged  pro  ratij 
Note — Those  wishing  single  private  lessons,   see  page  107. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1916 


IN  THE  COLLEGE. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Mary  Weinberg  AUensworth    Galesburg 
Marshall  Antle  New  Berlin 

Helen   Joanette  Bardens  Warsaw 

Helen    Calkins  Quincy 

Kathryn    Firebaugh  Abingdon 

Ruth   Mustain   Gebhardt  Galesburg 

llarguerite  Harriet  Grassley   Galesburg 
Samuel    McKenzie   Harrington 

Galesburg 
Helen  Barbara  Hubbard  Somonauk 
Mary  Grace  Hubbard  Somonauk 

Howard   Clayton   Knotts         Carlinville 


Carl    Edward    Larson 
Harriet   Cathrine    Larson 
Kathryn    Mae    McCollum 
Kenneth    McGovern 
Esther   Grattan    Mayes 
Evelyn   Viola   Memler 
Helen   Willard   Mills 
Archie  fe'ylvester  Morse 
Margaret    Nicholas 
Raymond   Maurice   Roelse 
Robert  Almon   Stevens 
Edyth  Phoebe  Wiggle 


Knoxville 

Victoria 

Galesburg 

Galesburg 

Galesburg 

Brimfield 

Neponset 

Athens,  Wis. 

Kirkwood 

DesPlaines 

Avon 

Denver 


Bachelor  of  Science 


George  Herbert  Averhoff 

Franklin. 


Neb. 


Riley  Eugene  Barnes  Pearl  City 

Henry  Cochrane  Chase  Rockford 

Ferris  Bertrand   Cdum  Palmyra 

Lucile   Forsythe                   N.  Chillicothe 

John    Ervin    Gabrielson  Galesburg 

Don   Burton    Hartman  Elliott,    la. 

Shirley    Blanche    Jeffers  Kankakee 
L<-\vis  Widrig  Kistler    Ft.  Madison,  la. 

Ntttie  Everene  Krantz  Wenona 

Cecil  Colville  Lescher  Galesburg 


John   Henry  Lienhard 
Virgil   Edward  Logan 
Ray   Tyson    Maddocks 
Roy  AndreTT  Nelson 
Roy  Brown  Parr 
Pearle    Hester    Paulus 
Franz    Lee    Rickaby 
Hugh   Everett   Rosson 
William    Lauren    Taylor 
EIRey   Cloud   Wampler 
Mary  Elizabeth  Waterm; 
Thayne   Harwood   Young 


Nauvoo 

Dallas  City 

Glenwoocl,  la. 

Galesburg 

Astoria 

Peotone 

Springfield 

Creston,  la. 

New  Berlin 

Clinton 

Galesburg 

Clinton 


Master  of  Arts 

Johanna  Christine  Lind,  Class  of  1893 
Lucy  Babcock  Rich,   Class  of   1896 
Grace    Isabelle    Slosson,    Class   of    1915 

Master  of  Science 

Ira  Edward  Neifert,   Class  of  1915 

HONORARY 
Master  of  Arts 


Galesburg 
Galesburg 
Galesburg 

Galesburg 


Galesburg 


James  Fulton  Percy 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

Louis   Burton    Crane  Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

Franklin  Elsworth  Jeffery,   Class  of  1887 

Aruppukottai,    South    India 
Edgar  Hersman  Montgomery,   C'ass  of   1894  Aurora 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Henry  Mahan  Beardsley  Kansas  City,   Mo. 

IN  THE  CONSERVATORY 
Bachelor  of  Music 


Eleanore    Crosby    Adams 
Genevieve  Celeste  Bearmore 

Diplomas 

Juanita   Ruth    Armstrong  Abingdon 

Ruth  Berry  Dickerson  Galesburg 
Jessie   Gordon   Ewart 

Colorado    Springs,    Coio. 

Bthelyn   Aurilla   Gaylord  LaGrange 

Anna  Mortenson  Hanawalt  Galesburg 

Henrietta  Lucinda  Jordan  Galesburg 

Alice   Caroline   Lowrie  Galesburg 


Atchison,    Kan. 
Maquon 


Lucy  Mae  Marvin  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mary  Jane   Pulver  Williamsfield 

Mildred   Helen   Robertson      Cody,   Wyo. 
Ruby  LaNelle  Russell  Wyoming 

Ruth   Vivian    Stuart  Mercedes.  Tex. 

Florence   Isabelle   Tolle  Litchfield 

Florence   Irene  Young  Knoxville 
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HONORS  AND  PRIZES  AWARDED. 


Commencement  Speakers 

"Pioneer  Life  in  Illinois" Helen  Jeannette  Bardens 

"Representative  Poets  of  Illinois" Edyth  Phoebe  Wiggle 

"Our  Trade  Relations  with  South  America". Robert  Almon  Stevens 

"The  Great  War — A  Symptom" ElRey  Cloud  Wampler 

"Peace  Through  Justice" Hugh  Everett  Rosson 

(Miss  Bardens,  Miss  Wiggle  and  Mr.  Stevens  were  appointed  to 
represent  their  class  upon  the  Commencement  program  on  the 
basis  of  superior  scholarship.  Mr.  Wampler  and  Mr.  Rosson  re- 
ceived their  appointment  because  of  excellence  in  public  speaking.) 

Lawrence  Prizes  in  Freshman  Latin. 

First — Richard  Stewart  Carr Chillicothe 

Second — Jean  Elizabeth  Jackson Toulon 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Latin  Composition. 
Victoria  Edith   Bender Springfield 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Greek  Composition 

Florence  Ethel  Lightfoot Littleton 

Clark  Mills  Carr  Prizes  in  Mathematics 

First — Frederic  Russell  Gamble Kewanee 

Second — Thomas  John  Studley Neponset 

Third — Martha  Louise  Rodman Galesburg 

Goodspeed  Prize  in  Sophomore  Composition 

John  Milton  Baker Highland  Park 

May  Barr  Scholarship 

Helen  Margaret  Ingraham LaHarpe 

Nellie  Catherine  Armstrong Kewanee 

Freshman  Declamation  Contest 

First — Loyd  Milton  Short Galesburg 

Second — Laurence  Bolks  Thompson Galesburg 

Sophomore-Junior   Oratorical   Contest 

First— Paul  Sydney  Smith St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Second— John  Milton  Baker Highland  Park 


Honor  Students. 
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HONOR  STUDENTS 
General  Honors 


Seniors 


ElRey  Cloud  Wampler 
Mary  Elizabeth  Waterman 


Juniors 


Helen  Jeannette  Bardens 
Mary  Grace  Hubbard 
Cecil  Colville  Lescher 

Margaret  Louise  Anderson 
John  Crafton  Clark 
Marjorie  Alma  Dim  mitt 
Margaret  Scudder  Haley 
Charlotte  Esther  Muschott 

Sophomores 

iTZ  5/THERINEdArms™°™  Helen  Margaret  Ingraham 

Helen  Margaret  Barker  Helen  Frances  Shults 

fZNC\        EL  °.EAN  GERTRUDE  Aema  Shuman 

Frederjc  Russell  Gamble  Jessie  Louise  Wylie 

oelen  lavinia  garrett 


Sidney  Post  Simpson 
Thomas  John  Studley 
Lyman  Hague  Thompson 
Gladys  Edna  Wristen 


Victoria  Edith  Bender 
IRichard  Stewart  Carr 
Frank  Leonard  Clifford 
Mildred  Ebert 
Jean  Elizabeth  Jackson 

'lex  Griggs 


Freshmen 


Walter  DeForest  Olson 
Lois  Marie  Scott 
Earle  Wilbur  Wallick 
Pearl  Mildred  Wilcox 


Specials 


Special  Honors 
Biology. 

Glen  Griggs 

Lyman  Hague  Thompson 
Chemistry 

harlotte  Esther  Muschott  Sidney  Post  Simpson 


lorence  Mabel  Dean 
iiram  Eli  Essex 
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Carl  Edward  Larson 

Margaret  Louise  Anderson 
Franz  Lee  Rickaby 


Marshall  Antle 
Lucile  Forsythe 
Helen  Barbara  Hubbard 
Mary  Grace  Hubbrad 
Nettie  Everene  Krantz 


Economics. 

English. 

Edyth  Phoebe  Wiggle 


History. 


Evelyn  Viola  Memler 
Helen  Willard  Mills 
Robert  Almon  Stevens 
ElRey  Cloud  Wampler 
Edyth  Phoebe  Wiggle 


Latin. 

Helen  Lavinia  Garrett  Dorothy  Belle  Tyrrell 

Helen  Frances  Shults 

Mathematics. 

Helen  Calkins  Sidney  Post  Simpson 

Roy  Andrew  Nelson  Mary  Elizabeth  Waterman 

Philosophy. 

Helen  Jeannette  Bardens  ElRey  Cloud  Wampler 

Franz  Lee  Rickaby 

Physics. 

Ferris  Bertrand  Crum  Earle  Wilbur  Wallick 

Roy  Andrew  Nelson  Mary  Elizabeth  Waterman 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  in  the  College 
Seniors. 

(Class  of  1917) 

',  Anders,  Paul  Rollett 1?     1    1, 

:  Anderson,  Margaret  Louise --KocheUe 

Auhl,  Charles  Galesburg 

Baker,  William  Jesse..'.! Rl^mg 

Bardens,  William  Marsh....  -Quincy 

Beardsley,  Frank  Grenville. 'v'^TT 

Billett,  Lewis  Raymond I     ut, 

Burns,  Guy  Charles Rockford 

Carroll,  Philip  Gearald .-Alexis 

Chichester,  Hubert  S f".~ 

Clark,  Dana  Vinyard -Bnmfield 

Clark,  John   Crafton .' Galesburg 

iClears,  Helen  Catherine....    Galesburg 

Coon,  Elsie  Mae 'nT™? 

Dungan,  Alma  May ..'.'. CMhcothe 

Ely,  Lena  Ruth BrmSeld 

Field,  Alice  LaVonne ....'."  .' -Mineral 

Francis,  James  Harold '. Galesburg 

-ay,  Hobart  Raymond Knoxville 

Potschall,   Arah-dean Roekpm 

Graham,  Helen  Frances .Frankhn 

preen,  Alta  .  Galesburg 

Pridley,   Mary  Maude.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ^Gardner 

■5rnbb,  Samuel  Parry :       Biggsville 

laley,  Margaret  Scudder...:-.:: '.'.:;:; '. Galesburg 

lannam,  Clara  Lucinda ' ' '    ./ 

Harrington,  Louise  Thomas 'n  '  iff 

Hitchcock,  Henry  Porter. ...  "  "  Galefu^ 

Muggins,  Grace  Harmony. Denmark   la. 

Hurley,  Helen  Genevieve..  Yates  City 

ohnson,  Ruth  Genevieve.        Galesburg 

ohnston,   Kate   Belle..  Galesburg 

Warsaw 
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Judson,  Ethel  Emmiline Galesburg 

Kammann,  Meta  Marie Peoria 

Katar,   Lillian   Leah Aubur  adale ,  Fla. 

Kidney,  Mary  Louise Quinci 

Krauss,  Daniel  Theodore Jonesboro 

Larson,  Sarah  Charlotte Yates  City 

Loney,   Howard.   Clifton Galesburg 

Lord,   Merritt  Manny Dixon 

Mecum,  James  Elza Carthage 

Memler,   Ethel   Arvilla Brimfield 

Muschott,  Charlotte  Esther Joliet 

Olson,  Gertrude   Galesburg 

Pearce,   Wilbur   Clarence Bowen 

Plummer,  Ramona  Bonita Bradford 

Pritchard,   Harry   Norris ,  Galesburg 

Reed,  Ruth  Eugenia Peoria 

Royer,  Katherine  Marie Free  port 

Scroggin,  Guy  Thomas Mt.  Pulaski 

Sheldon,   Charles   Davis Berwick 

Simpson,  Sidney  Post Galesburg 

Smith,  Paul  Sydney St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Studley,  Thomas  John Neponset 

Stutzman,  Guy   Clarence Buda 

Swenson,  Clarence  Reuben Donovan 

Temple,  Guy  Elder Galesburg 

Thompson,  Helen  Mildred Galesburg 

Thompson,  Lyman  Hague Des  Moines,  la. 

Thompson,  Margaret  Elizabeth Camp  Point 

Thompson,   Wallace  Linsley Galesburg 

Toler,   Ethelyn   Martha Galesburg 

Trevor,  Everett  Acton Eagle  Butte,  S.  D. 

Wheeler,   Blanche    Galesburg 

Wristen,  Gladys  Edna Bowen 

Juniors. 

(Class  of- 1918) 

Allen,  Lester  Richard Kirkwood 

Armstrong,  Nellie  Catherine Kewanee 

Baker,  John  Milton Highland  Par 

Barker,  Helen  Margaret Mason 

Barrer,  Mary  Fern Galesburg 
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Bastert,   Mildred  Kathryn  ~    ■ 

Bridgford,  Reed Qmncy 

Caldwell,   Lorraine   ....  •-V';/o;v 

Davidson,   Mary  Louise.. Galesburg 

Dean,  Florence  Mabel...      -Carthage 

Dixson,  Elizabeth   .  Somonauk 

Elder,  Crawford  Latterner.' Monmouth 

Essex,  Hiram  Eli. . .  1  '^f^urg 

Evans,  Lewis  McOmber'. '.. W™,  MJUs 

Finch,  L.  Boyd. . .  El  Paso 

Fuller,  Margaret  Hazzard'. '. '. ' '  ~.Al°do 

Gamble,  Frederic  Russell  Galesburg 

Garrett,  Helen  Lavinia. ...'.' r' ' '  '','pf  T°T 

Gerth,  Edwin  Paterson. . .         ^V1  *'«*';> 

Gillis,  Ruth  Letitia  Fairmont,  Minn. 

jGraham,   Eleanore   Cecilie         ...Bowen 

I  Haynes,  Loyal  Moyer -.Galesburg 

Hazen,  Ruth   .  LeMars,  la. 

^Henkle,  Charles  Newton.'. Galesburg 

|Hohl,  Lewis  Virgil  Canton 

iHokamp,  Esther  Mary. .      N™vo° 

Hunter,  Jean  Gladys..... Q"mcy 

jlngraham,  Helen  Margaret     -.Mohne 

Johnson,  Helen  Marie....      -LaHarpe 

Johnston,  James   Edward. . 7. Galesburg 

Johnston,  Wilbur  Hull Warsaw 

jKetchem,  Florence  Naomi.'. r', ' " V- '  ^~ 

femes,  Thomas  Albert.  Glendive   Mont. 

Knowles,  J.  Howard.. Streator 

Kurrle,  Thea  Marie ....     .-.Macomb 

Leedy,  Loomis   Chapman    Dallas  City 

F-oomis,  John  Russell "p  ■  ■■B^nell 

kcGovern,  Paul  Stephenson.'. ^  ,    i      " 

kcWilliams,  Luke  Seymour.       GWe^ 

Hack,  Julian  J  Abingdon 

Marry,  Clara  Cecelia ' .' ' <^^ 

derriam,  Arman  Lanphere'. . '. '. MuT^-n 

dills.  Paul   Milledgeville 

-Ton-is,  Lona  Gertrude'.'.'. '. 'r   ""■',' n,  "f *""* 

'lull,  James  William ...         C°Unnl  Bluffs'  Ia- 

lorthup,  Edith  Beatrice  ....Qmncy 

Gnggsville 
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Parks,   Simon   Guy Fairview 

Peacock,  Wilber  Charles Clayton 

Pearce,   Edna  Ruth Quincy 

Phillips,  Eugene   Galesburg 

Robertson,   Eleanore   Louise Knoxville 

Rodman,  Martha  Louise Galesburg 

Seibel,  Glee   Page Manlius 

Shults,  Helen  Frances Galesbmg 

Small,  Clair  Staley Joy 

Spelbring,  Paul  Silver  City,  la. 

Spinner,  Mary  Galesburg 

Stites,   Earl  James Streator 

Stoddard,  Charles  Addison Atkinson  \ 

Strickland,  Mabel  Gladys Kewanee%\ 

Taliaferro,  Marguerite  Stanley Watseka 

Tyrrell,   Dorothy  Belle Moline 

Vaughn,  Roger  James Dallas  City 

Warnock,   Fanny   Bell Bayfield,   Colo 

Wasson,  Lucy  Lyle Galesburc, 

Weinberg,  Dorothy  Margaret Galesburg 

Wenzlemann,  Ruth  Naomi Galesburc 

Wilson,   Edith   Rowena . .  .Ft.  Madisonja 

Wylie,  Jessie  Louise Uticc 

Sophomores 

(Class  of  1919) 

Adair,  Catherine   Owatonna,  Minn 

Adams,   Paul  Gilbert Princevill 

Armstrong,   George  Victor Toulo, 

Barber,  Clifford  Lamatte Galv> 

Beer,  Harris  Everett Galesbw, 

Bender,  Victoria  Edith Washington,  D.  C 

Bergeson,  Marian  Faith Earlvill 

Blakemore,   Paul  Henry Molin 

Bonesteel,   Zella  Ruth Galesbur 

Boyd,  Lawrence  Eugene St.  Louis,  M( 

Bredeweg,  Edythe  Lorene Quinc 

Brewer,  Virginia  Ruth Galesbur 

Bridge,  Edna  Galesbur 

Bridgford,  Lane  Jo 

Brock,  Minor  W Ipai 
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Brokaw,   Eunice    E Abingdon 

Brown,  Grace  Robson Galesburg 

Campbell,  Stuart  McAlpine Galesburg 

Carroll,  Floy  Caroline Aledo 

Clark,  Margaret  Emma Vermont 

Clark,  Robert  Kingsbury Peoria 

Clifford,  Frank  Leonard Altona 

Craig,   Glen   C Kewanee 

Craig,   Murl   Idell Galva 

Day,  Horace  Willard Fairmont,  Minn. 

Dean,  Willard   Blodgett Galesburg 

Donahue,   Ada   Elizabeth Quincy 

Dow,   Ruth   Alice Lockport 

Dunbar,  Daisy  Irene Galva 

Ebert,  Mildred Quincy 

Elliott,  Grace   Ellen Galesburg 

Elliott,  Margaret   Esther Pay  son 

England,  Homer  Hobart Appleton 

Fay,  Everett  D. Woodhull 

French,    Gertrude   Marie Magnolia 

Frymire,  Dorothy  Stowe Galesburg 

Gale,  Albert  Stauffer Oregon 

Garrett,  Dorothy Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Gerth,  Marion  Julia Fairmont,  Minn. 

i  Goss,  Ruth  Louise Denmark,  la. 

Graham,  Helen   Baeshenz Denver 

Grieve,  Flavel  William Toulon 

:  Gumbart,  George  Conrad Macomb 

<  Hamblin,  Adolph   Putman Galesburg 

Hanna,  Charles  Weess Quincy 

Harrington,  Katharine  Galesburg 

iHartmann,  Russell  Charles Burlington,  la. 

Hatcher,  Hildred  Clagget Spring-field 

Haws,  Verna  Louise Varna 

Hedgcock,  Ralph   Everette Augusta 

Hiler,  Eila  Vanelle Knoxville 

Hinman,   Kendall   Goddard Galesburg 

Hoover,  Glenn  Murlin Galesburg 

Hult,  Carl  Milton Rockford 

Jackson,    Jean    Elizabeth Toulon 

Janes,  William  Charles LaFayette 
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Johnson,  Marjorie  May Free  port 

Johnston,  M  ary  Janet Kewanee 

Jones,  Charles  Edward Galesburg 

Kelley,    Caroline    Marie Elmwood 

Kimler,  Verna  Maurine Galesburg 

Kinney,    Carlotta   Hortense Galesburg 

Kirkpatrick,  Margaret Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Leitch,  Neil  McLean LaFayette 

Lightfoot,  Florence  Ethel Littleton 

McAfee,   Harry  Ketchum Augusta 

McClure,  Muriel  Camilla LaHarpe 

McDermott,  Edwin  Francis Galesburg 

McKie,  Clyde  Miller Oneida 

Mathews,  Rosella  Cool Galesburg 

Mills,  Ruth  Lucile McNabb 

Nelson,  Lida   Galesburg 

Nelson,  Roy  Frank Canton 

Nicholson,  Charles  LeRoy Newton,  Kan. 

Ohaven,   Charles  Paul Galesburg 

Olson,  Helen  Marie Galesburg 

Olson,  Walter  DeForest Cambridge 

Pearsall,  Richard  Dana Elgin 

Peterson,   Jeanita  Alice Geneva 

Prentiss,  Lois  T Buda 

Pritchard,  Lester  Arthur Galesburg 

Quinton,   William   Hobart Heyworth 

Salisbury,   Marion   Constance Galesburg 

Sargent,   Constance  Latimer Galesburg 

Selters,   George  Arthur Clayton 

Shafer,  Mildred  Lindley Galesburg 

Shephard,  Eva  Luella Wever,  la. 

Shephard,  Mabel  Helen Wever,  la. 

Short,  Lloyd  Milton Galesburg 

Sinclair,  Robert  Elwood Galesburg 

Spake,  Richard  William Galesburg 

Steinniiller,  Miriam  H Rushvillc 

Swenson,  Harold  Alfred Donovan 

Swope,   Homer  Joseph Quincy 

Taliaferro,  Eugene  Jones Watseka 

Tate,  Verna  Geraldine Galesburg 

Thompson,  Laurence  Bolks Galesburg 
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Tracy,    Floyd  Merle Galesburg 

Tyner,  William  Newlon Galesburg 

Vernon,  Dorothy  Rock  Island 

Wagoner,  Florance  Lillian Crcston,  la. 

Wallace.  Mary  Elizabeth. Savanna 

Wallick,   Earle  Wilbur Sterling 

Wamburg,  Ralph  Eli Knoxville 

Watton,  Frances  Emmeline Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Weaver,  Ellis  Russell Morrison 

Weinberg,   Francis   Barney Augusta 

West,  Marie  Harriet Galesburg 

West,  William  Roy Augusta 

Wetzell,   Glenn   Kennedy Coleta 

Wilcox,   Pearl  Mildred Galesburg 

Wilson,    George    Claire Galesburg 

Varrington.  Geneva  Mary Dixon,  Mo. 

Young,  Lillian  Amelia Erie 

Freshmen 

(Class  of  1920) 

Adams,  Hale  Douglas Galesburg 

Vdcock,   Laura    Alexis 

Allenbaugh,  Opal  Clare Greenup 

\nderscn,  Richard  Stanley Kewanee 

Vnthony,  Irene  Beatrice Wyanct 

Uismus,  Neil  Camp  Point 

Sartlett,   Watson   Prescott Mendota 

decker,   Louis   Dunster Knoxville 

3ennett,  Bertram  Whitcomb Des  Plaines 

>ennison,   Clarence    Edward Knoxville 

>enson,  LeRoy  William Oneida 

Mauser,  David  Merle Payson 

tower,   Crosear   George Galesburg 

>oyer,  Helen  Margaret Galesburg 

>oyes,  Norma  Kathleen Galesburg 

>uckles,  Mary  Wilma Quincy 

iurns,  Wayne  Emerson Mansfield 

lassidy,  Lee  Table  Grove 

i'astle,  Georgann  Mary Quincy 

fhristy,  Aimee  Bernice Farmington 

lapsaddle,  Janet  Ames Leland 
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Clapsadclle,  Reita  Margaret Leland 

Cleaveland,  Harry  Hayes Rock  Island 

Clifford,  Glenn  Altona 

Coffman,   Beirne   Henry Galesburg 

Cox,  Eunice  Marie Plymouth 

Cox,  Verne  Arthur Woodhull 

Crain,  Donald  Frank Galesburg 

Crane,  Allen  Bassett Lomax 

Cryor,  Albert  Lea El  Paso 

Daniels,   Margaret   Eddy Elizabeth 

Davis,  Gertrude  Margaret St.  Charles 

Day,  Margaret  Leona Brimfield 

Decker,  Ralph  Talbot Augusta 

Dennis,  Anetta  Mae La  Harpe 

Dickson,   Mary  Desire Somonauk 

Dimmitt,   Donald   Herbert Galesburg 

Dixon,  Florence  Kate New  Boston 

Dungan,  Helen  Louise Brimfield 

Dungan,    John   Horner BrimHeld 

Durbin,    Clifford   Louis Knoxville 

Ely,   Sherman    Sheldon Mineral 

Erickson,  Margaret  Amelia Montgomery 

Esslinger,   Mary  Christine Taylorville 

Evans,  Esther  Edgeworth El  Paso  ' 

Frase,  Donna  Beatrice Fairmont,  Minn. 

Furrer,  Helen  Lorraine Easton 

George,  Helen  Mitchell Clinton,  la. 

Gordon,  Dorothy  Rose Galesburg 

Grady,   Condit  B . Peoria 

Grant,  Isabel  Dee Fairmont,  Minn. 

Grassley,  John  Erwin Galesburg 

Gray,  Thomas  Francis Keokuk,  la. 

Greenwood,  Charles  George Emerson,  la. 

Haines,  Charles  Wallace Rockporl 

Hamilton,   Holbrook  Becker Augusta 

Hamilton,  Keith  Draksel Augusta 

Harrison,   Constance  Louise Canton 

Haws,  Barbara  Van  Vischer Henry 

Helm,  Otis  James Iberia,  Mo 

h  ewey,  Florence  Morrow Galesburg 

Hilborn,  Edith  Lois Galesburg 
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Hill,  John  Howard Mt.  Carmel 

Hitchcock,   Richard  Albert Denmark,  la. 

Hodgson,  Jennie  Elizabeth.  . . . Kalispell,  Mont. 

Holmes,  Cecil  Canum Wellington,  Kan. 

Holmes,  Oliver  La  Grange 

Holt,  Ross  Henry Prairie  City 

Hosford,  Harlow  Newton Hamilton 

House,  Kate   Galesburg 

Hubbard,  Vernon  Layton Galesburg 

Hull,  Roy  Payton Dallas  City 

Hullinger,  Carl  Dewey Huntington,  Ind. 

Humphreys,  Eugene   Stanley Annawan 

',  Hunter,  Louis  Clare Moline 

\  Hurlbut,  Helen  Isabella ' Sedalia,  Mo. 

\  Hutson,  Chester  Harold Galesburg 

I  Imig,  Clarence  Dewey Des  Plaines 

I  Jackson,   Douglas Bardolph 

j  Jamison,  Lynn    Biggsville 

Jaques,  Hazel Gilson 

Johnson,  Cleora  Eleanor St.  Charles 

Johnson,  Marie  Mathilda Galesburg 

Johnson,  Parkman  Houston,  Tex. 

Jordan,   Bina  Day Princeton 

Jordan,  Robert  Carroll Princeton 

Judson,  lone  Llewellyn Galesburg 

Kesler,  Frank  Earl Farmington 

Landmann,  Christina  Louise Sedalia,  Mo. 

Law,  Viola  Virginia Iberia,  Mo. 

Livingston,  Walter  Ross Iberia,  Mo. 

Lord,  Joseph  John Galva 

Lyle,  Jean  Marie Marceline,  Mo. 

McBride,  William   Philip.  . . . Knoxville 

McCorison,  Ivy  Louise Galesburg 

McGrath,  Gladys  Claire Savanna 

McKamy,  Raymond  Leonard Galesburg 

McKee,  Helen  Margaret Summitville ,  la. 

McKelvey,  William  Louis ■ Alexis 

McLeish,    Orlyn   Oliver '. Rockford 

McNeal,  Dan  Henry Watertown 

Magner,  Dorothy  Louise Morris 

YTarkley,  Clark  Edgar Ellisville 
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Martin,   Burnham    Kewanee 

Merdian,   Florence   Cathryn Henry 

Merrill,  Giles  Andrew Avon 

Metcalf,  Anita  Lew Greenfield 

Mills,   Marian  Warner Neponset 

Morrissey,  Helen  Marjorie Galesburg 

Myers,  Janet  Evelyn Varna 

Nelson,  Maybelle  Blandinsville 

Neubarth,  Lillian  Theadora St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Neumann,   Hortense    Ella Gilson 

Nicholas,   Catherine    Kirkwood 

North,   Miriam  Winifred Galesburg 

Olin,  Leland  Graham Alexis 

Parlasca,  Dorothy  Mary Plymouth 

Payton,   Inez   Marie Moline 

Peirce,  Carleton  Barnhart Galesburg 

Peterson,  Evan  Adolph Galesburg 

Peterson,  Joseph  Oliver Galva 

Pf eiffer,   Ernest   Herman Washington 

Plummer,   Naeoma   Emily Bradford 

Ranney,  Leland  Mark Cazenovia 

Raymond,  Philip  Dixon 

Recknor,  Glenn  Earlville 

■Reimbold,  William  C Nauvoo 

Rezner,  John  Eugene Kirkwood 

Rideout,   Orletta  Estelle Freeport 

Robertson,  Lena  Louise Roseville 

Sapp,   Irene  Caroline Wyanet 

Satterfield,  Glade  Blair Plymouth 

Schlutius,  George  William Kewanee 

Schmidt    Bessie   Edwina Aurora 

Searle,  Franklin  Pryce Pock  Island 

Seward,    Doris   Neomia Watseka 

Sharp,  Homer  Virgil Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Shelton,  Paul  Lescher Galesburg 

Sherman,  Alma  Nelle Maquon 

Sherrick,   Otho  Carl Bowcn 

Smith,  Jared  Heber Osco 

Smith,  Wheaton  Carl Olds,  la. 

Stateler,   Ozell  Trask Varna 

Sterne,  Madison  Germain Keokuk,  la. 
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t<  ifft,    Edmond   Balsley Moline 

tow,  Harold  Edward . .  .  .Moline 

Jutherland,  Walter  Lowell Gilson 

wanson,  Evelyn   Bishop  Hill 

wenson,  Raymond  Theadore Donovan 

wickard,  Helen  Louise Galesburg 

wickard,  Mabel   Caroline Galesburg 

'aylor,  Russell  Hawkins Fairmouut 

'ownsend,  Joseph  Winter River  Forest 

rotter,  Florence  Barbara Quiney 

urner,  Verna  Eleinor , Ursa 

ye,  Helen  Genevieve Kewanee 

lery,  Lillian  Fay Elsberry,  Mo. 

'rban,  Pearl  Evangeline Dallas  City 

rban,  Roena  Thea Quiney 

ernon,  Kenneth  Lynn Rock  Island 

irtue,  Gladys   Elva Hanover 

/acholz,  Lydia  M I  Aldington,  Mich. 

aite,  Ethel  Pearl Toniea 

"alter,   Florence   Catherine Savanna 

'alty,   Evelyn  Lenore Bowen 

rard,    Horace    Butler Elgin 

rebster,   William   McKinley Dixon 

edge,  Wilbur  Dewey Kewanee 

einberg,   Harriet   Alice Galesburg 

ells,  Gould  Terence Des  Moines,  la. 

elty,  Lester  William Cumberland,  N.  Mex. 

esch,   Leda    Pauline Areola 

rest,   Phyllis    Elizabeth Galesburg 

estbay,  William  West Yates  City 

hippie,  Clark  Dana Galva 

hitsett,  Mary  Elizabeth Wayne  City 

illiams,  Dana  Roberts Albion,  Neb. 

ilson,  Miriam  Elaine Knoxville 

inans,  Lois    LaFayette 

inbigler,   Chauncey  Harris Alexis 

ylie,  Allister   Galesburg 

ylie,  Miriam  Elizabeth Utica 

yne,  Eleanor  Elizabeth Vermont 

;>ung,  Frederic  Carroll Plymouth 
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Youngquist,  Sterling  Lystle Knoxville 

Zoller,  Emmet  David Quincy 

Specials 

Allen,  Glenn   Hubert.  .' Galesburg 

Allen,  Naomi  Fay Glendive,  Mont. 

Allensworth,  Donald  Chase Galesburg 

Barnes,  Bertha   Shannon 

Becker,  Carl  Harold Newton,  Kan. 

Bradley,  George  Lester Amboy 

Brigham,  Dorothy  May Princeton 

Broucht,  Victor    Joy 

Brough,  Glen  Amos Plymouth 

Burgess,  Lorraine   Galva 

Bursk,  Edith  Mildred Galesburg 

Byers,  Velma  Ruth Des  Moines,  la. 

Charles,  Wilbur  George Knoxville 

Connor,   Frank  Elliott Moline 

Craft,   Marcus   Charles Vermont 

Cronau,  Robert  Theodore Kewanee 

Custer,  Ethel  Mae Galesburg 

Davidson,   Roland   Ransom Stronghurst 

Davis,  Earl  Charles Canton 

Dimmitt,   Mildred   Cassatt Galesburg 

Dixon,  Helen  Estelle New  Boston 

Doughman,  Ferman  Corson Abingdon 

Edgerley,  Neva  Margareth Granville 

Euard,  William   Ray Kewanee 

Fehrman,  Edwin    Pekii 

Ferris,   Ethel   Morgan Galesburg 

Ferris,  Fanita  Galesburg 

Finley,  Joseph  Orton Oneidc 

Flack,  Glen  Brandon Industry 

Ford,  Marion   Eloise Galesburc 

Gehring,  Frank  Earl Galesburc 

Haeger,  Lucile  Elizabeth Galesburc, 

Havermale,  Daniel  Goodlett Cantoi 

Hawkins,   Herman  Weitzel Galesburc 

Haws,  Josephine  Vanu 

Holbrock,  Herbert    Galesburc 

Hoyer,   Amy  Margaret Galesburc 
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lurlbutt,  Lois  Margaret Galesburg 

rtgersoll,  Laurence  Stephen Galesburg 

i ohnson,  Percy  Gilbert Galesburg 

\inney,   Percy  LeRoy Galesburg 

.ce,   Howard   Wesley Roseville 

undgren,  Ralph  O Rockford 

.Iackemer,  Dorothy Peoria 

derritt,  Edna  : Aledo 

filler,  Emery  Haydn Wyoming 

irlurphy,  Maude  Helena Galva 

;)lson,  Louis  William Galesburg 

!5aine,  Arthur  Garrison Des  Plaincs 

'arker,  Ralph  Freeman LcMars,  la. 

'ctersen,  Blanche  Helen loliet 

rice,  Temple  Vere Vermont 

'routy,  Paul  Ives New  Boston 

hiick,  Charles  Raymond Fiatt 

eints,  Marie  Kathryn Freeport 

chaff,  Frank  Robert Des  Plaincs 

fcharringhausen,  Lewis  Benjamin Des  Plaincs 

chlachter,   Edmund    S  treat  or 

jimonson,   Marshall   Bradbury Bushncll 

mith,   Cecil   Rone Kewanee 

tephens,  Ward  Latimer Abingdon 

tewart,  Cyrus  Byron Carman 

ewart,  Louise  Ruth Galesburg 

illman,  Lyman  Grey Clinton 

vvank,  Lillian Galesburg 

vard,  Joseph  Herman Galesburg 

lompson,  James  Cecil Warsaw 

lompson,  Martha  Leah S.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

asson,  Mary Galesburg 

hitmarsh,  Dorothy  Carol Texarkana,  Ark. 

illard,  Alice   Galesburg 

parley,  Frances  LeDoyt Galesburg 
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Students  in  the  Conservatory 


Graduate  Students 

Berquest,  Helenc   Galesburg 

Burkhalter,   Savina    Galesburg 

Dickerson,  Ruth  B Galesburg 

Gates,  Marian  Ethel Galesburg 

Guthrie,  Mrs.  Susan  E Knoxvilfk 

Kimpton,   Harriet  E Knoxvilfk 

Lowrie,  Alice  C Galesburg 

McClure,  Vera  Wilson La  Harpe 

Nelson,  Eily  E Vermom 

Peterson,    Florence   A Galesburg 

Pulver,   Mary   J Willianisfield 

Thomp'Son,   Edyth    Galesburg 

Young,   Florence   I Knoxrille 

Seniors 

Atherton,  Hazel  D Elniwood 

Bader,   Verda   Lanore Vermont 

Davis,  Florence  A Clinton,  la. 

Eastes,  Helen  M Galesburg 

Evans,  Mack El  Paso 

Hague,    Faithe    Galesburg 

Moore,  Mabel  Dolores Famiington 

Swansqn,  Carl  Arvid Galesburg 

Williamson,   Pearl   Galesburg 

Juniors 

Aldrich,   Edith   May Galesburg 

Ashenhurst,  Frank  L. Viola 

Carolan,   Alice GalesbuM 

Fenstermacher,   Mariella    Orangcville 

Gent,  Luella  Ruth Galesburg 

Gebhardt,  Celestia   Galesburg 

Gruber,   Otis   I Clayton 

Jackson,   Olive    Galesburg 

Leeds,  Mary  Estella Green  Valley 
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McClanahan,  Nettie   Mabel Galesburg 

Meeker,  Harold  L Canton 

Rearick,  Helen  Louise Galesburg 

Spickler,  Marjorie  Louise Kewanee 

Sophomores 

Bruce,  Mildred  Holdrege,  Neb. 

Case,  Dorothy  E Abingdon 

Goldsmith,  Anna  Louise Wataga 

Havens,  Bertha  V Cortland 

Hoyer,   Amy  Margaret Galesburg 

Lescher,  Alma  Jean Galesburg 

Lowry,  Mrs.  Hazel Woodhull 

McCaughan,  Mary  Catherine El  Dorado,  Kan. 

O'Connor,   Ruth   Louise Galesburg 

Short,   Ruth  Elizabeth Seward 

Trowbridge,  Myrtle  A Denmark,  la. 

Warner,  Ruby  C Mendon 

Winerich,  Cleo Karnes  City,  Texas 

Yearley,  Frances  Le  Doyt Galesburg 

Freshmen 

Allen,  Naomi  Fay Glendive,  Mont. 

Chandler,  Mary  Louise Shenandoah,  la. 

Fortenbach,  Lewis  C Canton 

Gillette,  Mrs.  L.  May Galesburg 

Hurlbutt,  Lois  M Galesburg 

Lee,  Irma  Marie Roseville 

Merritt,  Edna Aledo 

M'oseley,  Le  Adora New  Boston 

Nelson,  Mattie  Irene New  Windsor 

Neville,   Margaret   Edith Osco 

Norene,  Leila  F Altona 

:  Roberts,   Olladene   Lewistown 

;  Seltzer,  Lena  E Elmwood 

Shere,  Darlene  G .' Galesburg 

Smith,  Mildred  A Buda 

Whitmarsh,  D.  Carol Texarkana,  Ark. 

Youngdahl,  Ruth  Evelyn Altona 

Specials 

Abbott,  Lillian   Spurgeon Avon 

Applegren,  Ellen   Galesburg 
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Adair,  Catherine   Owatonna,  Minn. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Caroline  M Galesburg 

Armstrong,    Nellie   Catherine Kewanee 

Atkinson,  Bonnie  Clara Galesburg 

Atkinson,   Mildred  Jane Galesburg 

Ayers,  Blanche  Galesburg 

Babbitt,  Mrs.  L.  H Galesburg 

Bacon,  Dorothy  L Macomb 

Bainter,  Dorothy  M StronghurM 

Baker,  William  J Quincy 

Beer,  Beatrice  E Galesburg 

Bell  wood,  Irene    Abingdon 

Benson,   Dorothy  Leona Galesburg 

Birdsall,  Carol   Galesburg 

Blakemore,   Paul  H Moline 

Bowman,  Verna  E Bishop  Hill 

Bridge,  Ruth  Jeanette '. Galesburg 

Bridge,   Edna    Galesburg 

Brigham,  Dorothy  M Princeton 

Bryant,  Frances Galesburg 

Bursk,   Edith  Mildred Galesburg 

Butterweck,  Mrs.  O.  G Galesburg 

Caldwell,  Lucille   Galesburg 

Castle,    Georgann    Quincy 

Charles,  Gertrude    Knoxville 

Charles,   Georgia    Knoxville 

Charlson,  Mildred  Juanita Galesburg 

Claybaugh,    Dwight    Galesburg 

Clayton,   Horace  W Galesburg 

Clemens,   Elizabeth    : . . .  KnoxviM 

Conaty,  Gertrude  Eloise Galesburg 

Cotton,  Mrs.  Thirza  R ! Chillicothe 

Cox,   Anna  Beth : Galesburg 

Cox,  Margaret   Galesburg 

Crandell,    Alvah    B Galesburg 

Crosby,   Mabel   M Rio 

Davidson,  Mary  Henderson 

Deatherage,  Avis  E R& 

Dean,  Harriette   Galesburg 

Deets,   Islea  Faye Galesburg 

Deets,  Jessica  Galesburg 
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De  Lano,  Percy Kewanee 

Dicus,  Louise  Streator 

Dixson,   Mary  Lenora Stronghurst 

Dixson,   Elizabeth    Monmouth 

Drew,  George  Galesburg 

Dunn,  Florence  M Galesburg 

Edgerley,  Neva  M' Granville 

Eitelgoerge,  Lillian  G Aurora 

Elliott,  Margaret  Esther Payson 

Elliott,  Grace  Ellen Galesburg 

Elliott,  Sarah  Reese Galesburg 

Erickson,  Gertrude  S Galesburg 

Fletcher,   Ruth  Irene Galesburg 

Foley,  Mary  G Galesburg 

Franklin,  Florence  Elvina Galesburg 

Frymire,  Alden  B Cameron 

Funk,  Mabel  De  Long 

Gale,  George  W Galesburg 

George,  Helen  Mitchell Clinton,  la. 

Gilyeat,  Mrs.  Malinda N.  Chillicothe 

Gordon,   Dorothy  R Galesburg 

Graham,    Helen   B Denver 

Gridley,  Maude Biggsville 

Griffith,  George  Russell Galesburg 

<  Griggs,  Margaret  Amy Galesburg 

Griggs,  Hazel  Ethel Galesburg 

Griswold,  William  Ballard Galesburg 

I  Grave,  Mrs.  B.  H Galesburg 

i  Hancock,  Wayne  Rupert Keokuk,  la. 

Haner,   Winifred   Helen Knoxville 

Hart,  Adah   G DeLong 

I  Hart,  Eunice  E DeLong 

i  Hart,  Pauline   DeLong 

,  Hartman,    Blanche   M Galesburg 

Hatcher,  Hildred  Claggett Springfield 

Hazlett,   Janet    Pollard Galesburg 

Hodgson,  Jennie  Elizabeth Kalispell,  Mont. 

\ Hinchliff,   Virginia    Galesburg 

Holderman,   Piatt    Bement 

Holmes,  Helen  A Ipava 

Hoover,  Murlin   Galesburg 
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Howell,   Clarese  Marie Galesburg 

Hoxworth,  Vera   Rapatee 

Hunt,  Carl  Henry Galesburg 

Hunter,  Louis  C Moline 

Huston,  Agnes  Ruth Wataga 

Ingersoll,  Lawrence  Stephen Galesburg 

Inness,  Lucy  Mabel Galesburg 

Johnson,  Anna  L Abingdon 

Johnson,  Irma  N Orion 

Johnson,  Virginia  Louise Galesburg 

Johnson,  Frances  E Galesburg 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  W Aledo 

Johnson,  Frank  D Monmouth 

Jones,  Mabelle  Gwendolyn Stronghurst 

Kennedy,   Mary    Galesburg 

Kinsel,  Mahala Galesburg 

Kousnetz,   Seilig  B Galesburg 

Kunkle,  Sara  Elizabeth Wataga 

Landmann,  Christina  L Sedalia,  Mo. 

Larson,  Richard  R Galesburg 

Larson,  Florence  Pauline Galesburg 

Laughlin,  William  Conrad Macomb 

Laughlin,  Arthur  Raymond Macomb 

Lemon,  Bernice    Stronghurst 

Lewis,  Grace  L Galesburg 

Lewis,  Dorothy  Loraine Galesburg 

Lewis,  Jack   Knoxvilh 

Lindoft,  Lorraine  Abingdon 

Lofgren,  Mrs.  Amelia Galesburg 

Longbrake,   Marjorie   Ruth Galesburg. 

McCollum,  Bessie   Galesburg 

McClean,  Lucile  Galesburg 

McClean,    Gail    Galesburg 

McCreery,  Glen Augusta 

M'cGovern,  Helen   Galesburg  \ \ 

Maher,   Almetta    Elmzvood  , 

Marquardt,  Henrietta Burlington,  la. 

Marsh,  Mildred  A Galesburg 

Maston,  William  H Monroe  City,  Mo. 

Mathews,  Geneva Yates  City 

Meeker,  Bernice  North  Henderson 
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Morgan,  Juanita  R North  Henderson 

Nance,  Mrs.  Ethel Avon 

Nance,  Eula  -.Avon 

Nelson,  Myrtle  E Oneida 

Nelson,  Ralph  H Oneida 

Nelson,  Ruth  Helen Galesburg 

Nelson,    Ruth    Elizabeth Galesburg 

Nelson,   Maybelle  C Blandinsville 

Nelson,  Ceicle  Galesburg 

Newlon,  Marie   Mansfield,  Ohio 

Nichols,  Mary  Camden,  Miss. 

Noble,   Katherine  Louise Galesburg 

Nordeen,  Henry Woodhull 

Norton,   John    Macomb 

O'Connor,   Ruth   Louise Galesburg 

Ogle,   Louetta  E Keithsburg 

Olson,  Bernice   Kewanee 

Palmer,   Maude    Galesburg 

Patterson,  Melba  . Galesburg 

Pearsall,  Richard  Dana Elgin 

Perrott,   Alma    Starr Williams-field 

Pocock,  Kathryn  Genevieve Galesburg 

Rader,  Grace  A Keokuk,  la. 

Ranney,  Frances  Webb Galesburg 

Raymond,  Philip  JJixon 

Reed,  Lillian  Marie Galesburg 

Reints,   Marie   Kathryn Free  port 

Ring,   Moree   O Galesburg 

Rinker,  C.  A Galesburg 

Rogers,  Flossie  Yates  City 

Royer,  Jessica  Mandon,  N.  Dak. 

Salem,  Mamie  Helen Galesburg 

Sample,  Hilma  Oneida 

Sargent,  Constance   Galesburg 

Sargent,  Hubert  Drennan Galesburg 

Scharfenberg,   Bernice   Katherine Galesburg 

Scott,    Ruth    Marie Avon 

Scott,  Pauline    '. .  .Avon 

Shaw,  Fannie  M Oneida 

Shaw,  Irving  Oneida 

Sheldon,  F.  Loraine Galesburg 
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Simpson,  William  Evan Galesburg 

Sinclair,  Margaret  Elizabeth Galesburg 

Skinner,    Ruby   Lucile Galesburg 

Slosson,  Grace  Isabelle Galesburg 

Smith,  Paul  Sydney St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Smith,  Dorothy  Helen Galesburg 

Smith,  Kelly  B Galesburg 

Smith,  Dollie Ipava 

South,  Gail  Cynthia : Orion 

Steinmiller,  Miriam  H Rushville 

Sterenberg,  Elizabeth  .  . .- Galesburc 

Stevenson,  Omah  Jamieson Galesburg 

Strong,  Jessie  Glaze .Galesbu re 

Stine,    Opal    Stronghurst 

Swanson,  Violet    Galesburg 

Swartz,  Fannie  Peoria 

Swedenburg,   Phoebe  Cornelia Galesburg 

Tate,  Geraldine    Galesburg 

Thompson,  Ruth  L Galesburg 

Thompson,  Martha  L.  . S.  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Thurman,  Ethel   Galesburg 

Vanderventer,  Winifred    JVataga 

Vedeen,  Florence Galesburg 

Wagoner,  Florence  Lillian Creston,  la. 

Wallace,  Caroline  Gale Galesburg 

Ware,  Harriet  Priscilla Yates  City 

Ware,  Lorena   Yates  City 

Wasson,  Lorena  Katherine Galesburg 

Watkins,   Gerald  Keith Galesburg 

Watson,  Viola  Pearl ,  Galesburg 

Webb,   Chester  Jesse Galesburg 

Weinberg,   Mabel    Fayette Galesburg 

Weeks,  Gayle   Elmwood 

Wenzelman,  Ruth  Naomi Galesburg 

Wetmore,  Florence  Ruth Rio 

Wilson,  Isabelle  Galesburg 

Woodworth,  Mabel Grinnell,  la. 

Worley,  Opal  L Buda 


Su 


mmary.  ^ 


Summary  of  Attendance 

For  the  Year  1916-1917 

Knox    College 

Seniors Men  Women  Total 

Juniors    \    32  33               65 

Sophomores    .           33  36  69 

Freshmen                56  58  114 

Specials    ..   .       10°  86  186 

44  28  72 


265  241 

Knox  Conservatory  of  Music 


36  166 

42  226 


Summary 


ames  counted  twice 


9  31 


506 


Graduates    Men  Women  Total 

Seniors   13  13 

Juniors    ?  9 

Sophomores    10  13 

Freshmen    14  14 

Specials    ." 1  16  17 


202 
268 


College  Men  Women  Total 

Conservatory           265  241  506 

_42  226  268 

Name.,  counted  fwi™               307  467  774 


40 


298     436     734 


136 
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CALENDAR 

1918 

String  Recess,  March  28,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m.,  to  April  2,  Tuesday, 

8  a.  m. 

June    3,  Monday,  8  a.  m.       ) 

„  _,  . ,        t  ^  [  Final  Examinations. 

June    /,  Friday,  4:30  p.  m.    ) 

June    7,  Friday,  to  June  11,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Exercises. 

June  11,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 

SUMMER  VACATION. 

Sept.  17,  Tuesday,  8  :30  a.  m. — First  Semester  begins  :  Registration  Day. 
Sept.  18,  Wednesday  — Registration  concluded. 

Sept.  18,  Wednesday  — Conservatory  of  Music;  Lessons  begin. 

Sept.  19,  Thursday,  8  a.  m.   — Recitations  begin  in  the  College. 

Thanksgiving  Recess,  Nov.  27,  4:30  p.  m.,  to  Dec.  2,  8  a.  m. 
Christmas  Recess  begins  Dec.  20,  Friday,  at  4:30  p.  m. 

1919 

Christmas  Recess  closes  Jan.  7,  Tuesday,  at  8  a.  m. 
Jan.  27,  Monday,  8  a.  m. 


.    Mid-year  Examinations. 
Jan.  31,  rnday,  4:30  p.  m.  ) 

Feb.    3,  Monday,  9  a.  m.      — Second  Semester  begins :  Registration. 

Feb.    4,  Tuesday,  8  a.  m.     — Recitations  for  second  semester  begin. 

Feb.  15,  Saturday  — Founders'  Day. 

Spring  Recess,  April  17,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m.,  to  April  22,  Tuesday, 

8  a.  m. 

June  6,  Friday,  to  June  10,  Tuesday — Commencement  Exercises. 


TRUSTEES 


George  A.  Lawrence,  LL.  D.,  Vice  President  Galesburg 

Alvah  S.  Green,  B.  S.,  Scretary  Galesburg 

Hon.  Clark  E.  Carr,  LL.  D.  Galesburg 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  LL.  D.  Chicago 

Rev.  James  A.  Adams,  D.  D.  Chicago 

Samuel  S.  McClure,  Litt.  D.  New  York  City 

Benjamin  Franklin  Arnold  Galesburg 

John  B.  Brown,  A.  M.  Monmouth 

John  H.  Finley,  LL.  D.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Brown  Chicago 

George  W.  Gale  Galesburg 

Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  A.  B.  Springfield 

Philip  S.  Post,  A.  B.  Chicago 

Charles  O.  Lewis  Galesburg 

John  P.  Wilson,  LL.  D.  Chicago 

Rev.  Stuart  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.  Galesburg 

Rev.  J.  Percival  Huget,  D.  D.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clyde  R.  Joy  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Thomas  R.  Willard,  Litt.  D.  Galesburg 

Edward  R.  Drake  Galesburg 

James  C.  Simpson  Galesburg 

Sylvanus  B.  Montgomery  Quincy 

Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Galesburg 


Executive  Committee 
George  A.  Lawrence,  Chairman 


Clark  E.  Carr 
Benjamin  F.  Arnold 
Thomas  R.  Willard 
George  W.  Gale 
Charles  O.  Lewis 


Alvah  S.  Green 
Rev.  Stuart  M.  Campbell 
Edward  R.  Drake 
James  C.  Simpson 
Thomas  McClelland 


*Kellogg  D.  McClelland,  Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Edwin  M.  Dunn,  Business  Manager. 


♦Absent  on  leave  second  semester.     Ordnance  Department,  Washington, 
D.    C. 


THE  COLLEGE 


The  Faculty 

Thomas  McClelland,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  656  N.  Prairie  St. 

President  Emeritus;   on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1875;  A.  M.,  1883;  D.  D,  Tabor  College, 
1891;  LL.  D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1905;  LL.  D.,  Grinnell  College, 
1915;  divinity  student,  Oberlin,  1875-76;  Assistant  Principal,  Den- 
mark Academy,  1876-78;  student  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1878- 
79;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1879-80;  graduate,  Andover,  1880; 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Tabor  College,  1880-91;  President,  Pacific 
University,   1891-1900;   President,   Knox  College,   1900 — . 

Thomas  R.  Willard,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.  704  N.  Cherry  St. 

Emeritus   Professor   of   German;    on   the   Carnegie   Foundation 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1866;  A.  M.,  1869;  B.  D.,  Andover,  1870; 
Litt.  D.,  Knox  College,  1912;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Knox 
Academy,  1866_67;  divinity  student,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
1867-68;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1868-1870;  Instructor  in 
Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Knox  College,  1871-72;  student  of  Greek  and 
German,  University  of  Leipzig,  1873-75;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ger- 
man, Knox  College,  1875-1903;  Professor  of  German,  1903-1912; 
Emeritus  Professor  of  German,  1912 — . 

William  Edward  Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.  1225  N.  Cherry  St. 

Professor  of  English  Literature;   Dean  of  the  College; 
Acting   President 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1883;  Ph.  D.,  S'trassburg,  1888;  Litt.  D., 
Brown  University,  1911;  Assistant  in  Providence  (R.  I.)  High  School, 
1883-85;  student,  Universities  of  Berlin  and  of  Strassburg,  1885-88; 
Instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University,  1888-89;  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Instructor  in  German,  Knox  College,  1889-1903; 
Professor  of  English  Literature,   1903 — . 

Herbert  Eugene  Griffith,  B.  S.  1527  N.  Cherry  St. 

Cornelia  H.  Dudley  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Registrar 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1892;  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Moline  (111.)  High  School,  1892-94;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Oak 
Park  (111.)  High  School,  1894-96;  graduate  student  in  Chemistry, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1896-97;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Knox 
College,   1897—. 


6  Knox  College 

George  Tucker  Sellew,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  833  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.  B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1889;  A.  M.,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  Yale 
University,  1898;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Galesville,  Wis.,  1889-90; 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Ohio  Military  Academy,  1890-92;  In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1892-93;  1894- 
96;  graduate  student  in  Mathematics,  Cornell  University,  1893-94; 
graduate  student,  Yale  University,  1896-98;  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
ics, Yale  University,  1898-99;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Knox  Col- 
lege,  1899 — . 

Aladine  Cummings  Longden,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.      581  N.  Chambers  St. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 

A.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1881;  A.  M.,  1884;  Ph.  D,  Columbia 
University,  1900;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  State  Normal 
School,  Westfield,  Mass.,  1888-97;  graduate  student  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1897-98;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1898-99;  graduate  student  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1899-1900;  Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1900- 
01;   Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,   Knox  College,   1901 — . 

William  Longstreth  Raub,  Ph.  D.  675  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Philosophy;  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1893;  Ph.  D„  University  of  S'trassburg, 
1901;  Pope  Fellow  in  Physics,  Walker  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and 
Assistant  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  Amherst  College,  1893-94; 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Walker  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Am- 
herst College,  1894-95;  student,  University  of  Berlin,  1895-96;  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg,  1896-97;  1899-1901;  University  of  Paris,  1897- 
98;   Professor  of  Philosophy,   Knox  College,   1902 — . 

Henry  Ware  Read,  A.  M.  Willows,  Cal. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1875;  A.  M.,  1878;  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  Knox  Academy,  1875-91;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Knox 
College,  1891-1905;  Professor  of  Greek,  1905-07;  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Greek,  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, 1907—. 

Grace  A.  Stayt,  Ph.  B.  Whiting  Hall 

Dean  of  Women,  Instructor  in  English 
Ph.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1891;  Instructor  in  English,  Lo- 
gan College,  Russellville,  Ky.,  1891-93;  Instructor  in  English,  Prince- 
ton (111.)  High  School,  1893-97;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1897-99;  Instructor  in  English,  Davenport  (la.)  High  School, 
1899-1903;  Dean  of  Women,  Knox  College,  1903—. 
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William  Prentiss  Drew,  A.  M.,  B.  D  142  Garfield  Ave. 

Bascom  Professor  of  Latin 
A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1897;  B.  D.,  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1899;  A.  M.,  University  of  California,  1903;  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  Williamette  University,  1899-1902;  1903-06;  graduate  stu- 
dent, Assistant  in  Latin,  Reader  in  Greek,  University  of  California, 
1902-03;   Bascom  Professor  of  Latin,   Knox  College,   1906 — . 

John  Leonard  Conger,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  342  S.  West  St. 

Professor  of  History  and  Government 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1904;  A.  M.,  1905;  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1907;  Peter  White  Fellow  in  History,  University 
of  Michigan,  1904-05;  Fellow  in  American  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1905-06;  Assistant  in  American  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1906-07;  Professor  of  American  History,  University  of  Illinois 
Summer  Sessions  of  1909  and  1910;  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Michigan,  Summer  Session,  1911;  Professor  American  History, 
University  of  Washington,  Summer  Session,  1912;  Professor  Political 
Science,  University  of  Michigan,  Summer  Session,  1914;  Professor  of 
History  and  Government,  Knox  College,   1907 — . 

Dvvight  Everett  Watkins,  A.  M.  1238  N.  Prairie  St. 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M.,  1908;  Principal,  High 
School,  Union  City,  Mich.,  1901-03;  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  1903-04;  Instructor  in  English  and  Oratory,  Michigan  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.,  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking,  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio,  1906-08;  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking  and  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Knox  College,  1908 — . 

Benjamin  H.  Grave,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.  844  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1903;  M.  S.,  Carleton  College,  1906;  Ph. 
D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1910;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  Carleton 
College,  1904-06;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Earlham  College, 
1908-09;  Fellow  in  Zoology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1909-10;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Wyoming,  1910-11;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Wyoming,  1911-12;  Pro_ 
fessor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Wyoming,  1912-13;  Professor  of 
Biology,  Knox  College,   1913 — . 

*James  Andrew  Campbell,  A.  M.  1400  N.  Prairie  St. 

Professor  of  German 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M.,  1906;  Teacher  of 
German  and  English,  Central  High  School,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  1901-03; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Michigan,  1905-06;  Instructor  in 
German,  University  of  Kansas,  1906-07;  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, University  of  Kansas,  1907-14;  American  Exchange  Teacher  to 
Prussia,   1908-09;   Professor  of  German,  Knox  College,   1914 — . 

♦Absent  on  leave  second  semester,  1917-18.     Classes  in  charge  of  Emery 
Winfield  Balduf,  A.  M.   (University  of  Chicago). 
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James  Sterenberg,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  804  N.  Prairie  St. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Biblical  Literature 
A.  B.f  Hope  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1897; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Munich,  1907;  graduate  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1896;  graduate  student,  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
1896-97;  pastor,  Second  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Orange  City, 
Iowa,  1897-99;  New  Testament  Fellow,  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1899-1900;  student,  University  of  Leipzig,  1899-1902;  Univer- 
sity of  Halle-Wittenberg,  1902;  Professor  of  Greek,  Bellevue  College, 
1903-1909;  student,  University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  1906-07;  Univer- 
sity of  Munich,  1907;  Rutan  Professor  of  Latin,  Olivet  College, 
1909-14;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Biblical  Literature,  Knox  College, 
1914—. 

Jean  Neville  Campbell,  A.  M.  509  S.  West  St. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
A.  B.,  Washburn  College,  1909;  A.  M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1910; 
Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  Washburn  College,  1910-12;  In- 
structor in  French  and  Spanish,  Hiram  College,  1912-13;  student, 
University  of  Grenoble,  France,  Summer  Session,  1913;  student,  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  1913-14;  Instructor  in  French,  Knox  College,  1914-16; 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  1916 — . 

Frederick  Arnold  Middlebush,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.        484  S.  Cedar  St. 

Professor  of  History  and  Government 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  A.  M.,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1914;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1916;  Instructor  in  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  1911-1912;  Assistant  in  European 
History  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  1913-1914;  Teaching  Assist- 
ant in  American  History  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  1914-1915; 
Instructor  in  American  History,  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan,  summer  of  1915;  Professor  of  Modern  European 
History,  Western  State  Normal  School,  1916;  Instructor  in  History 
and  Political  Science,  Knox  College,  1915-1916;  Assistant  Professor 
of  History  and  Government,  Knox  College,  1916-1917;  Professor  of 
History  and   Government,   1917 — . 

Roy  Emerson  Curtis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  409  N.  Cherry  St 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
A.  B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1907;  A.  M.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  1912;  Physical  Director,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University,  1906-07;  Scholar,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1907-08;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Lawrence  Col- 
lege, 1908-09;  Instructor  in  History,  Davenport  (la.)  High  School, 
1909-10;  Fellow,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910-11;  Assistant,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1911-12;  Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1912-1914;  Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  James  Millikin  University,  1914-17;  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  Knox  College,   1917 — . 
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Alfred  F.  Westphal  183  W.  Sanborn  St. 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
Director  of  Athletics 
Amherst  College,  1900-1904;  Fellow  in  Physical  Training  and 
Hygiene,  Amherst  College,  1904;  Assistant  Director,  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York  City,  1904-05;  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
State  Normal,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  1905-06;  District  Sup't  and  Camp 
Director,  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities,  1906-08;  Director,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  1908-1911;  Director,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
1911-1912;  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Dean  of  Men,  In- 
diana State  Normal,  1912-1917;  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  and  Director  of  Athletics,   Knox  College,   1917 — . 

Jessie  Rosette  Holmes,  B.  S.,  M.  L  .  Park  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Librarian 
Graduate  Knox  College  Literary  Course,  1885;  Instructor  in  His- 
tory, Yankton  College,  1886-87;  B.  S'.,  Knox  College,  1891;  student 
Cornell  University,  1891-92,  1895;  M.  L.,  Cornell,  1893;  Instructor  in 
History,  Knox  College,  1887-1904;  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Librarian,  Knox  College,  1909 — . 

Mabel  Heren,  M.  S.  Park  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1904;  M.  S.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1907;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Marshfield  (Wis.)  High  School, 
1904-06;  graduate  student  in  Mathematics,  Northwestern  University, 
1906-07;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Knox  College,  1907-1912;  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Mathematics,  Knox  College,  1912 — . 

Helen  D.  Painter,  A.  B.  623  N.  Prairie  St. 

Instructor  in  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1910;  Assistant  in  Rhetoric,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1910-11;  Instructor  in  English,  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
High  School,  1911-13;  Instructor  in  English,  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
High  School,   1913-15;   Instructor  in  English,  Knox  College,   1915 — . 

Edith  Hogue,  A.  M.  568  N.  Cherry  St. 

Instructor  in  German 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1908;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University, 
1913;  Professor  of  German,  Southwestern  College,  1908-12;  student, 
University  of  Marburg,  summer  1911;  student,  Columbia  University, 
1912-13;  student,  University  of  Berlin,  1913-14;  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man, Knox  College,  1915 — . 

M.  Max  Goodsill,  B.  S.  401  N.  Prairie  St. 

Instructor  in  Journalism 
B.   S'.,  Knox  College,   1912;   Instructor  in  Journalism,    Knox   Col- 
lege,   1915 — . 
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Minnie  L.  Smith,  A.  M.  719  N.  Broad  St. 

Instructor  in   Latin 
B.  S.,  Knox  College,  1885;  A.  M.,  Knox  College,  1913;  Teacher  of 
Latin  in  Galesburg  High  School,   1887-1912;   Williamson   Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,   Lombard  College,  1912 — ;   Instructor 
in  Latin,  Knox  College,  1916 — . 

Lucius  Walter  Elder,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  191  W.  Tompkins  St. 

Instructor  in  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1905;  A.  M.,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1913;  George  S.  Morris  Fellow,  University  of 
Michigan,  1906-07;  Harrison  Fellow,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1912-13;  Instructor  in  English,  State  College  of  Washington,  1909- 
11;  Instructor  in  English,  Bethany  College,  1911-12;  Instructor  in 
English,  Kingfisher  College,  1913-16;  Acting  Professor  of  English, 
Allegheny  College,  1916-17;  Instructor  in  English,  Knox  College, 
1917—. 

Mary  Droke,  A.  M.  579  N.  Cedar  St. 

Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish 

B.  A.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1913;  M.  A.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1917;  student  in  University  of  Grenoble,  France,  Summer  of 
1913;  University  of  Paris,  1913-14;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Car- 
thage (Mo.)  High  School,  1914-16;  Instructor  in  French  and  Span- 
ish, Knox  College,   1917 — . 

Charlotte  E.  Muschott,  B.  S.  382  Monmouth  Blvd. 

Instructor  in   Chemistry 
B.   S.,   Knox  College,   1917;  student  assistant  in  Chemistry,  Knox 
College,  1915-1917;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Knox  College,  1917 — . 

Marguerite  Lucretia  Allen  359  S.  West  St. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women 
Graduate  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,   1911;   Physical 
Director    at    St.     Katharine's    School,     Davenport,     Iowa,     1911-1914; 
Physical  Director  at  the  Mary  Lyon   School,   Swarthmore,   Pa.,   1914- 
1917;   Attended  Harvard  Summer   School,   1915-1917. 
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Officers  of  the  Faculty 

William  E.  Simonds,  Ph.  D., 
Dean. 

William  L.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 
Secretary. 

Herbert  E.  Griffith,  B.  S., 
Registrar. 


Committees  of  the  Faculty 

Administrative. —  The  Dean,    the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Registrar, 
the  Class  Officers. 

Courses  of  Instruction  and  Requirements  for  Admission. — Pro- 
fessors Griffith,  Simonds,  J.  N.  Campbell,  Curtis. 

Entrance  and  Classification. —  Professors  Drew  and  J.  A.  Camp- 
bell. 

Library  and  College  Bulletins. — Miss  Holmes,  Miss  Stayt,  Pro- 
fessor Conger,  Dr.  Elder. 

Teachers'  Exchange. — Professor  Conger,  Miss  Heren. 

Absences. — Professor  Raub,  Miss  Stayt. 

Catalogue. — Professors  Sellew,  Longden,  Miss  Painter. 

Athletics. — Professors  J.  A.   Campbell,  Grave,  Middlebush,  and 
Westphal. 

Social  Functions. — Miss  Stayt,  Professors  Sellew,  Drew. 

Scholarships    and    Student   Aid. — The    President,    the    Dean    of 
Women. 

Schedules. — Professors  Drew,  Raub. 

Relations  with  Alumni. — The  President,  the  Dean,  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

Class  Officers. — Freshmen,  Professor  Drew. 

Sophomores,  Professor  Sellew. 
Juniors,  Professor  Raub. 
Seniors,  Professor  Longden. 
Specials,  Professor  J.  A.  Campbell. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  offer  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  those  coming  from  other 
colleges  must  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

A  candidate  who  offers  credentials  from  a  recognized  school 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  requirements  for  entrance  as 
given  below  will  be  admitted,  provisionally,  to  the  freshman  class. 
A  candidate  who  does  not  offer  credentials  will  be  examined  upon 
the  work  required  for  entrance. 

Whether  a  student  enters  by  credentials  or  by  examination,  he 
is  not  given  full  standing  until  he  has  shown  by  doing  satisfactory 
work  that  he  is  able  to  pursue  a  college  course  with  success.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  are  based  upon  a  four  years'  preparatory 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  four  subjects  throughout  the  year. 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
A  four  years'  secondary  school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as 
representing  not  more  than  sixteen  units  of  work. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance,  nine  of  which  are  speci- 
fied and  six  elective  as  indicated  below. 

Specified  Units 

The  requirements  of  all  students  for  entrance  are : 

English    3  units 

*One  Foreign  Language  (Latin  recommended) 2  units 

Algebra 1  or  V/2  units 

Plane  Geometry 1  unit 

Science    (Physios  recommended) 1  unit 

History  (Ancient  recommended) 1  unit 

Elective  Units 

The  remaining  five  and  one-half  or  six  units  may  be  distributed 
among  the  subjects  included  in  the  list  of  specified  units  or  one  of 
these  units  may  be  presented  in  any  vocational  subject  counted 
towards  graduation  in  a  recognized  secondary  school. 

*  Latin,  Greek  or  Modern  Foreign  Language  will  be  accepted. 
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If  a  candidate  for  admission  cannot  present  the  total  of  fifteen 
units  he  may  be  allowed  to  enter,  provided  his  deficiencies  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  and  one-half  units  and  he  offers  all  of  the 
specified  units  as  given  above. 

All  deficiencies  in  entrance  units  shall  be  made  up  during  the 
first  year. 

Presentation  of  Credentials 

Credentials  should  be  made  out  upon  blank  forms  which  will  be 
supplied  to  principals  by  the  Registrar  upon  request.  Applicants 
should,  if  possible,  forward  these  credentials  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  college  year.  It  is  often  most  convenient  to  obtain  them  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  high  school  year.  Upon  receipt  of  these  cre- 
dentials by  the  college  a  statement  of  the  student's  'Standing  will 
be  forwarded  to  him.  He  then  has  no  further  responsibility  in  the 
case  until  Registration  Day  for  new  students  as  announced  in  the 
catalogue. 

A  student  shall  not  be  registered  without  official  entrance  records. 

The  faculty  will  not  consider  any  record  for  entrance  credit  un- 
less the  request  for  such  credit  is  presented  before  the  close  of  the 
first  semester  of  residence. 

Requirements  for  Admission  by  Departments 

English 

The  requirements  in  English  include  a  course  in  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  (1  unit),  the  reading  and  study  of  classics  on  the  regular 
list  of  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English   (2  units). 

The  ability  to  spell  correctly,  to  read  accurately,  and  to  write 
grammatically,  with  clearness  and  coherence,  must  be  diligently  cul- 
tivated in  the  preparatory  school.  A  good  degree  of  intelligent 
familiarity  with  the  works  assigned  for  reading  and  study,  with 
some  knowledge  concerning  the  authors  of  the  works  prescribed  is 
required.  The  exercise  of  reading  aloud  with  intelligent  oral  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  is  urged  upon  pupil  and  teacher;  and  the 
memorizing  of  notable  passages  in  prose  and  verse  is  heartily  rec- 
ommended. 

The  prescribed  course  is  arranged  in  two  parts:  (a)  books  pre- 
scribed for  study  in  class;   (b)  books  for  reading — in  the  selection 
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of  which  the  student  is  allowed  some  choice.     The  list  of  the  En- 
trance Requirements  in  English  is  as  follows : 

(a)  For  Study,  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth" ;  Milton's  "L' Allegro", 
"II  Penseroso,"  "Comus,"  and  "Lycidas" ;  Burke's  "Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,"  or  Washington's  "Farewell  Address"  and 
Webster's  "First  Bunker  Hill  Oration";  Maccaulay'-s  "Life  of  John- 
son," or  Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Burns." 

(b)  For  Reading. 

Group  1  (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakespeare :  As  You  Like  it,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  2  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon :  Essays.  Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Addison :  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  Papers.    Franklin  :  Autobiography. 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer:  Prologue.  Spenser:  Faerie  Queene  (selections).  Pope: 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Goldsmith:  The  Deserted  Village.  Palgrave: 
Golden  Treasury  (first  series),  Books  II  and  III. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith :  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Scott :  Ivanhce,  Quentin 
Durward.  Hawthorne :  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Thack- 
eray: Henry  Esmond.  Gaskell :  Cranford.  Dickens:  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities.   George  Eliot :  Silas  Marner.  Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving:  Sketch  Book.  Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia.  De  Quincey:  The 
English  Mail  Coach  and  Joan  of  Arc.  Carlyle :  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship.    Emerson:  Essays  (selected).    Ruskin :  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge :  The  Ancient  Mariner.  Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Byron :  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Palgrave :  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley.  Macaulay :  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Poe  :  Poems.  Lowell :  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launf  al.  Arnold :  Sohrab 
and  Rustum.  Longfellow :  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Ten- 
nyson :  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing 
of  Arthur.    Browning:  Selections. 
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For  fourth  year  work  (1  unit,  as  elective),  a  half  year  course  in 
the  History  of  English  Literature  is  earnestly  recommended,  to  be 
combined  with  a  half  year  course  in  the  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature, or  the  further  study  of  masterpieces.  Students  applying  for 
advanced  standing  are  required  to  present  note-books  or  literary 
exercises  exemplifying  the  work  completed,  properly  certified  by  the 
instructor,  together  with  an  official  statement  of  works  read  and 
text-books  studied. 

Foreign  Language 

To  meet  the  requirement  of  two  units  in  foreign  language  the 
student  is  advised  to  offer  two  years  of  Latin.  Greek  or  modern 
foreign  languages  will  be  accepted. 

Those  who  expect  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  must  present  at  least  two  units  of  Latin. 

Latin 

1.  First  Year  Latin  (one  unit). 

Some  standard  beginning  book  completed.  Especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  forms,  vocabulary  and  syntax. 

2.  Caesar,  or  Caesar  and  Nepos  (one  unit). 

The  amount  of  reading  specified  shall  be  not  less  than  Caesar, 
Gallic  War  I-IV,  but  selections  may,  if  desired,  be  made  from  both 
the  Gallic  and  the  Civil  Wars  and  also  from  Nepos,  Lives.  Latin 
Composition. 

3.  Cicero,  or  Cicero  and  Sallust  (one  unit). 

The  amount  shall  be  not  less  than  Cicero,  the  orations  against 
Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  but  selections  may 
be  made  from  the  orations,  the  letters  and  De  Senectute  and  also 
from  Sallust,  Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War.  Latin  Composition  con- 
tinued. 

4.  Virgil,  or  Virgil  and  Ovid  (one  unit). 

The  amount  shall  be  not  less  than  Virgil,  Aeneid  I-VI,  but  selec- 
tions may  be  made  from  the  Aeneid,  the  Bucolics  and  the  Georgics 
and  also  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Fasti  and  Tristia. 
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German. 

First  Year,  (one  unit). 

A  thorough  course  in  the  study  of  the  language  based  upon  text 
book  work  in  the  grammar  at  least  as  far  as  the  subjunctive,  sup- 
plemented by  easy  reading.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
accurate  pronunciation.  A  few  short  poems  should  be  memorized. 
Along  with  the  mastery  of  the  grammar  should  be  developed  the 
ability  to  answer  in  German  easy  questions  on  the  texts  used  for 
reading. 

Second  Year,  (one  unit). 

Reading  of  modern  prose,  preferably  that  which  has  a  distinctly 
German  atmosphere  and  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  pupils'  in- 
terest. The  daily  recitations  should  afford  systematic  drill,  both 
oral  and  written,  on  the  grammatical  principles  learned  in  the  first 
year,  and  the  beginner's  book  should  be  completed.  Translation 
into  idiomatic  English  -should  be  supplemented  by  an  increasing 
amount  of  oral  work  in  German,  and  a  number  of  short  poems  and 
ballads  should  be  read  along  with  the  prose  work. 

Third  Year,  (one  unit). 

Reading  of  modern  prose  continued  and  supplemented  by  studies 
in  syntax  and  work  in  composition.  The  proportion  of  German  oral 
work  in  connection  with  the  reading  should  be  increased.  A  begin- 
ning of  classical  drama,  Wilhelm  Tell  recommended,  may  be  made 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  or  postponed  until  the  fourth  year  in 
cases  where  a  full  four  year  course  is  offered. 

Fourth  Year,  (one  unit). 

Credit  will  be  accepted  for  the  fourth  year  of  German  only  after 
satisfying  the  department  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  work  done. 

French 

First  Year,  (one  unit). 

The  work  offered  must  include  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  grammar,  and  of  all  regular  and  the  more  com- 
mon irregular  verbs  (Fraser  &  Squair's  Grammar  or  its  equivalent), 
the  ability  to  pronounce  and  to  translate  very  simple  English  into 
French,  and  the  reading  of  200  or  250  pages  of  easy  texts. 
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Second  Year,  (one  unit). 

The  work  offered  must  include  a  review  of  previous  grammar 
work,  a  further  -study  of  the  grammar  and  of  syntax  and  composi- 
tion, and  the  reading  of  400  or  450  pages  of  ordinary  prose. 

Third  Year,  (one  unit). 

Credits  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  third  year  of  French  with- 
out examination. 

Greek 

When  Greek  is  offered  for  entrance  the  preparation  -should  be  as 
follows : 

First  Year,  (one  unit). 

The  study  of  an  elementary  book  with  daily  practice  in  the  ren- 
dering of  English  into  Greek  and  the  translation  of  five  or  six 
chapters  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I. 

Second  Year,  (one  unit). 

Four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  considerable  prose 
composition. 

Third  Year,  (one  unit). 

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I-IV.  Thorough  study  of  Homeric  Gram- 
mar and  syntax,  and  sufficient  prosody  to  be  able  to  read  Homeric 
verse  at  sight.    Prose  composition  continued. 

Mathematics 

It  is  recommended  that  the  high  school  course  in  mathematics 
be  extended  over  three  years,  thus  giving  three  units  of  entrance 
credit  of  which  two  are  required.  The  following  order  is  advised : 
first  year,  algebra,  five  hours  a  week;  second  year,  plane  geometry, 
five  hours  a  week;  fourth  year,  solid  geometry,  five  hours  a  week 
for  the  first  half-year ;  algebra,  second  half-year. 

(a)  Algebra,  (one  unit) — Factoring,  common  divisors  and  mul- 
tiples, fractions,  simple  equations  of  one  or  more  unknown  quanti- 
ties, involution,  evolution,  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  and  the 
solution  of  quadratic  equations. 

(b)  Algebra,  (one-half  unit) — A  review  of  the  above  and  a 
thorough  study  of  radicals,  equations  involving  radicals,  quadratic 
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equations  with  one  or  two  unknown  quantities  and  equations  solved 
like  quadratics. 

(c)  Plane  Geometry,  (one  unit) — The  usual  theorems  and  con- 
structions of  good  text,  including  the  solution  of  numerous  original 
exercises. 

(d)  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  (one-half  unit). 

History 

For  the  one  required  unit  in  history  a  year  of  ancient  history  is 
strongly  recommended. 

Science 

A  year's  work  in  physics  is  recommended  for  the  required  unit 
in  science,  but  equivalent  work  in  other  sciences  may  be  offered. 
About  one-half  of  the  time  given  to  a  subject  should  be  devoted 
to  laboratory  work,  two  periods  of  which  are  counted  as  equivalent 
to  a  prepared  recitation. 

Advanced   Standing 

Students  from  other  colleges,  which  have  the  same  or  equivalent 
courses  of  study,  will  be  credited  with  the  work  for  which  they 
bring  satisfactory  records,  provided  the  records  are  presented  before 
the  close  of  the  first  semester  of  residence. 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  a  recognized  four  year  high 
school  will  be  allowed  only  upon  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The 
credit  will  be  given  upon  work  in  the  -student's  fourth  or  subsequent 
years  in  the  high  school.  (2)  It  must  be  in  subjects  not  foreign  to 
the  college  curriculum.  (3)  An  examination  must  be  passed  in  the 
subject  upon  a  day  assigned  by  the  committee  on  entrance  require- 
ments. (4)  Not  more  than  five  college  credits  (semester  hours) 
will  be  allowed  upon  a  unit  of  high  school  work.  (5)  A  total  of 
ten  credits  only  will  be  allowed. 

Application  for  advanced  standing  from  high  schools  providing 
a  partial  college  course  will  be  treated  on  the  merits  of  the  in- 
dividual case. 

Resident  Graduate  Students 

Graduate  students  are  registered  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  but 
are  not  at  present  accepted  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  Graduates 
of  Knox  College  desirous  of  pursuing  their  studies  in  residence, 
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without  reference  to  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  free  to  any  course 
of  lectures  or  to  the  recitations  in  any  study  in  the  regular  curricu- 
lum. They  are  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  the  recitations  or  not,  at 
their  option.  They  will  be  required  to  pay  the  regular  fees  for 
laboratory  privileges. 

Special  Students 

A  candidate  who  offers  credentials  from  a  recognized  school 
showing  that  he  has  completed  work  equivalent  in  amount  to  the 
requirement  for  entrance  as  given  above,  may  be  admitted  as  a 
special  student  and  allowed  to  pursue  those  studies  for  which  he  is 
prepared,  but  he  will  not  be  excused  from  the  examinations  or  other 
requirements  made  of  regular  members  of  the  classes  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Special  students  are  not  recognized  as  candidates  for  a  degree. 

No  student  may  be  classified  as  a  special  for  more  than  two 
years. 

Special  students  shall  register  for  the  work  required  of  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  unless  given  special  permission  by  the  Faculty  to 
make  postponements  or  substitutions. 
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The  course  of  study  leads  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  distinction  being 
based  upon  the  relative  emphasis  laid  upon  the  study  of  classical 
language  and  literature  on  the  one  side  and  of  science  on  the  other. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  certain  introductory  courses  as 
given  in  detail  below  and  may  elect  each  year,  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired number  of  hours,  from  such  courses  as  are  open  to  him  and 
for  which  he  has  the  necessary  preparation. 

The  required  studies  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  have, 
as  early  as  possible  in  his  course,  the  opportunity  of  discovering  his 
tastes  and  abilities  and  so  of  intelligently  choosing  his  further  studies. 

At  least  one  year  of  residence  is  required  of  all  students  for 
graduation. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  college  credits,  in  addition  to  fifteen 
units  of  admission  credits  as  indicated  in  the  "Requirements  for 
Admission,"  and  four  credits  in  gymnasium  work  or  military  drill 
are  required  for  graduation. 

A  college  credit  is  the  credit  given  for  a  one-hour  recitation  or 
lecture  per  week  for  one  semester,  in  a  course  announced  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction."  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation. 

A  year  course  is  understood  to  be  a  course  of  not  less  than  three 
hours  for  a  year. 

During  his  course  each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  major 
of  at  least  twenty  credits  in  some  one  department.  The  announce- 
ment of  "Courses"  should  be  consulted  with  regard  to  restrictions 
and  requirements  for  a  major  in  the  various  departments. 

Final  credit  for  a  semester's  work  in  year  courses  may  be  given 
at  the  discretion  of  instructors. 

Of  the  total  number  of  credits  accepted  in  the  first  two  years,  or 
in  any  one  year  following,  toward  promotion  and  graduation,  not 
more  than  forty  per  cent  may  be  below  grade  of  B-.  The  same 
limitation  shall  apply  to  records  from  other  institutions,  presented 
for  advanced  standing. 
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Required  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
General  Requirements 

Candidates  must  complete  Latin  I,  in  addition  to  the  four  years 
of  secondary  school  Latin,f  or  the  equivalent  in  Latin  and  Greek 
together.  But  no  less  Greek  in  amount  than  that  described  under 
Greek  I  and  II  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  this  requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirement  two  years  of  Greek,  French 
or  German  must  be  completed  in  «school  or  college. 

One  year  course  in  a  laboratory  science  must  be  taken  not  later 
than  the  junior  year. 

Requirements  by  Years 

*Freshman  Year 

Latin  or  Greek  (see  General  Requirements). 

^Mathematics  I. 

English  I. 

Public  Speaking  I. 


History  I. 
Philosophy  I. 


Sophomore  Year 
Junior  Year 


Senior  Year 
The  studies  of  the  senior  year  are  all  elective. 


*  For  the  basis  of  Classification  of  students  see  page  52. 

t  Latin  C  and  D  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  third  and  fourth 
years. 

t  Students  who  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  will  not  be  required  to 
take  Mathematics  I   (b). 
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Required  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

General  Requirements 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  must  complete 
in  «chool  and  college  five  years  of  language,  of  which  not  less  than 
two  years  may  be  in  any  one  language,  and  four  years  of  science, 
of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be  in  college. 

Requirements  by  Years 

*Freshman  Year 

Science   (see  General  Requirements). 

fMathematics  I. 

English  I. 

Public  Speaking  I. 


Sophomore  Year 
Junior  Year 


History  I. 

Philosophy  I. 

Senior  Year 
The  studies  of  the  senior  year  are  all  elective. 


*  For  the  basis  of  Classification  of  students  see  page  52. 
t  Students  who  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  will  not  be  required  to 
take  Mathematics  I   (b). 
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Courses 

Astronomy 

Professor  Longden 

I.     Descriptive  Astronomy.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  is  mainly  descriptive  in  character. 
It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  such  glimpses  into  the  world 
above  him  as  will  help  to  a  notion  of  man's  place  in  the  universe. 
Much  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides  and  lec- 
ture experiments.  Opportunity  is  given  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
equatorial  telescope  and  transit  instrument. 

The  work  of  each  class  will  include  one  or  more  practical  astro- 
nomical problems,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  observatory,  the  calculation  of  an  eclipse  or  the 
establishment  of  the  meridian. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  who  have  com- 
pleted Mathematics  I  and  an  elementary  course  in  physics. 

Alternate  years.    (Given  in  1918-19,  but  not  in  1919-20). 

Biblical  Literature 

Profess sor  Sterenberg 

I.  The  Bible  as  History.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  to  135  A.  D. 

The  Jewish  and  Roman  world  of  New  Testament  times.  The  life 
of  Jesus.  Activity  of  the  Apostles.  Extension  of  Christianity  in 
the  first  century. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.  The  Bible  as  Literature  and  as  Religion.  Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Brief  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  two  bodies  of  literature,  He- 
brew and  Greek,  gathered  together  in  the  Bible.  Types  of  literature 
in  the  Bible.    Literary  methods  of  the  different  authors. 

Origin,    intimate   historical    relations,    distinctive   teachings    and 
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social  values  of  the  two  great  religions  of  the  Bible,  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Biology 

Professor  Grave 
Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Biology. 

I.  Elementary  Biology.      Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

(a)  First  semester — Botany. 

(b)  Second  semester — Zoology. 

A  course  offering  an  introduction  into  laboratory  methods  in 
plant  and  animal  biology  and  presenting  the  fundamental  facts  of 
vital  structure  and  function.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  to 
develop  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  and  to  prepare  the  student  for 
advanced  courses  in  morphology  and  physiology.  Some  conception 
of  the  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  is  given  by  the  laboratory 
study  of  a  series  of  types  beginning  with  the  unicellular.  In  occa- 
sional lectures  some  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  problems  of 
biology  are  discussed,  such  as  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Life,  Spon- 
taneous Generation  of  Life,  The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  Immu- 
nity, Heredity  and  Eugenics,  Animal  Behaviour,  The  Evolution  of 
Mind  and  Body.  During  the  first  semester  some  time  will  be  devo- 
ted to  the  study  of  trees.  Field  work  in  ornithology  is  included  in 
the  course  after  March  1st. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.  Vertebrate  Zoology.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  the  phylogeny  of  man  and  mammals.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists  chiefly  of  the  dissection  of  a  fish  and  a  mammal, 
including  the  study  of  the  organogeny  and  histology  of  the  chief 
organ  systems.  Each  organ  system  is  studied  with  regard  to  its 
anatomy,  embryology  and  histology  as  a  means  of  understanding  its 
phylogeny  and  physiology.  The  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
•students  who  expect  to  enter  medical  schools  as  well  as  to  students 
studying  zoology  as  a  major  subject.  For  the  general  student  the 
course  affords  training  in  inductive  methods  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  history,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I  or  its  equivalent. 
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III.  Economic  Entomology.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 
A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  of  insects  and  of  the 

habits  and  life  histories  of  selected  insects  of  economic  importance. 
Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I. 

IV.  Microscopical  Technique.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 
A  laboratory  course  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  meth- 
ods used  in  preparation  of  tissues  for  the  microscope. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  II  or  VII. 

V.  Theoretical  Biology.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

A  .study  of  historical  biology  and  the  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  evolution,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
present  problems  and  tendencies. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Biology  I. 

Given  in  alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1918-19). 

VI.  Bacteriology.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
science  of  Bacteriology.  Laboratory  work  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  course,  taking  up  the  technique  of  the  subject  and  the  structure 
and  activities  of  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I  and  Chemistry  I. 

VII.  General  Botany.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A  course  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants.    The  work  of 

the  first  semester  includes  a  careful  study  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
field,  of  representative  types  of  Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  evolution  of  form  and  of  sex.  The  work 
of  the  second  semester  consists  of  a  'Study  of  the  Pteridophytes  and 
Spermatophytes  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  flowering  plants. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I  and  II  and 
Chemistry  I. 

VIII.  Vertebrate  Anatomy.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  for  the  dissection  of  an  amphibian,  a  reptile 
and  a  bird. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  I  and  II. 
(Not  given  in  1918-19). 
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Chemistry 

Professor  Griffith  and  Miss  Muschott 

I.  Elementary  Chemistry.    Four  hours,  throughout  the  year! 
The  fundamental  facts  and  theories  of  the  science  are  taught  by 

means  of  laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  recitations  from  a  textB 
Both  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements,  with  their  important  com-1 
pounds,  are  studied  and  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  every  da}l( 
life  are  discussed. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  I. 

III.  (a)    Inorganic    Chemistry.       (b)    Organic    Chemistry. 

Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  with  illustrative  experiments  and 
recitations  from  a  text.  No  laboratory  work  is  included  in  the 
course  and  students  are  advised  to  register  for  Chemistry  IV. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  I. 

IV.  (a)  Inorganic  Preparations,     (b)  Organic  Preparations. 

Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  laboratory  course. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  or  are  registered  for  Chem- 
istry III.  ! 

V.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  II. 

VI.  Special. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  courses  outlined  above  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  register  for  this  course  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  credits  allowed  will  be 
decided  in  each  case. 

VII.  Applied  Chemistry.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A  course  for  the  consideration  of  various  applications  of  chem- 
istry in  modern  life.    One  period  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  III. 
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Economics  and  Sociology 

Professor  Curtis 

I.  Principles  of  Economics.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  general  and  introductory  course  in  which  the  principles  under- 
lying economic  organization  and  activity  are  studied  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  student  to  understand  the  operation  of  economic 
forces  and  to  reach  sound  conclusions  on  economic  problems. 

Open  to  isophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

II.  Principles  of  Business  Administration.  Three  hours, 
first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  organization  and  management  as 
applied  particularly  in  modern  factory  and  office  practice.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  selection  of  the  form  of 
business  association,  the  location  of  the  establishment,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  managerial  force,  the  division  of  functions  among  de- 
partments, the  selection  and  management  of  the  labor  force,  effi- 
ciency, cost-keeping,  and  welfare  work. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed, 
or  are  registered  for,  Economics  I. 

(Given  in  1918-19  and  alternate  years). 

III.  Commercial  Organization.  Three  hours,  second  se- 
mester 

The  organization,  methods,  and  policies  employed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  farm,  factory,  and  mine  products  of  the  United  States 
from  the  producer,  through  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets,  to  the 
consumer.    Attention  is  given  to  defects  and  remedies. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Economics  II. 

(Given  in  1918-19  and  alternate  years). 

IV.  Transportation.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  study  of  American  railway  transportation  from  the  stand- 
points of  origin,  development,  organization,  service,  and  rates,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  relation  of  rates  and  service  to  production 
and  domestic  commerce.  Regulation  of  rates  and  government  own- 
ership are  discussed  from  all  standpoints. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  I. 

(Given  in  1919-20  and  alternate  years). 
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V.  Foreign  Commerce.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
The  tendencies  and  special  problems  of  foreign  trade  as  affectec 

by  geographical  factors,  by  transportation  rates  and  service,  fr 
marketing  methods,  and  by  governmental  policies. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  IV 

(Given  in  1919-20  and  alternate  years). 

VI.  Money  and  Banking.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

The  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  principles  of  monetar} 
legislation,  the  relation  of  banks  to  the  monetary  .systems  of  the 
world,  the  functions  of  a  commercial  bank,  the  money  market,  the 
organization  and  administration  of  banks. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  I. 

VII.  Private  Finance.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

The  methods  by  which  funds  are  secured  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  business  concerns,  the  relation  of  commercial  and 
investment  banking  to  the  process,  the  problem  of  stock  watering, 
the  amortization  of  bonds,  the  administration  of  income,  insolvency 
and  reorganization. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  VI. 

VIII.  Sociology.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  general  isurvey  of  the 

evolution,  activities,  and  organization  of  society;  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  social  forces  and  laws,  the  processes  of  socialization, 
and  methods  of  social  control.  The  second  part  deals  with  social 
pathology  and  present-day  problems. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

IX.  Seminar.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course,  students  intending  to  continue  the  study  of  econ- 
omics or  sociology  in  graduate  school,  or  desiring  to  prepare  for 
secretarial  or  social  service,  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  sources  of 
information  and  are  directed  in  research  work  and  in  the  making  of 
practical  field  investigations. 

Entrance  by  permission. 
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English 

Professor  Simonds^  Miss  Stayt,  Miss  Painter,  Dr.  Elder, 
and  Mr.  Goodsill. 

I.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  in  theme  writing  with  individual  criticism  and  class- 
room instruction;  supplemented  by  the  reading  and  analysis  of  se- 
lections from  standard  literature. 

Required  course  for  freshmen.    Miss  Painter  and  Dr.  Elder. 

II.  A  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Two  hours,  throughout 
the  year. 

A  reading  course  covering  the  entire  field  of  English  literature, 
based  on  selections  studied  with  reference  to  the  period  and  their 
significance  in  the  general  development  of  literary  art.  Designed 
to  serve  as  preparation  for  intelligent  work  in  all  subsequent  courses. 

Open  to  sophomores.    .  Miss  Painter  and  Dr.  Elder. 

III.  Development  of  Literature  in  America.  Two  hours, 
first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  literary  history  of  our  country  with  supplement- 
ary reading  of  the  chief  prose  writers. 

Open  to  all  students.  Dr.  Elder. 

IV.  The  Chief  American  Poets.  Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Rapir  reading  of  selections  with  assignments  and  reports. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  who  have  completed  English  III, 
should  take  this  course.  Dr.  Elder. 

V.  The  Historical  Development  of  English  Fiction.     Two 

hours,  first  semester. 

Lectures  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  the  novel  as  a 
literary  form.     Extensive  reading  in  English  fiction  is  required. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  I  and  II. 

(Not  given  in  1918-19).  Miss  Painter. 
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VI.  Current  Literature.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Lectures  upon  the  more  notable  examples  of  literary  art  in  the 

literature  of  the  day,  accompanied  by  the  reading  of  current  period- 
icals and  works  specially  assigned. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Simonds. 

VII.  The   Arthurian    Legends   in    Poetry   and    Art.      Two 

hours,  second  semester. 

Lectures  and  reading. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Miss  Stayt. 

(Not  given  in  1918-19). 

VIII.  Chaucer.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Reading  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  selected  poems,  with  special 
attention  to  etymology,  versification,  and  to  the  background  of  his 
age. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  had  English  II  or 
its  equivalent.  Miss  Painter. 

IX.  Old  and  Middle  English.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
An  introductory  study  of   Old   English,  grammar  and  selected 

readings ;  or,  practice  in  reading  the  dialects  of  Middle  English  (ex- 
clusive of  Chaucer). 

Students  who  have  had  English  II  or  English  VIII  may  elect 
thls  cour,se-  Dr.  Elder. 

Note—Oi  courses  IX  and  XVIII,  one  will  be  given  at  the  option 
of  the  department. 

X.  Nineteenth  Century  Poets.      Two  hours,  first  semester. 
A  special  course  in  the  British  poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century; 

the  emphasis  of  the  course  may  fall  on  the  writers  of  the  age  of 
Wordsworth,  or  on  those  of  the  later  Victorian  period. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  English  II  or  English  XX. 

Alternates  with  Course  XX.  Miss  Stayt. 

XI.  Tennyson.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Miss  Stayt. 
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XII.  Browning.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  poems. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

(Not  given  in  1918-19).  Miss  Painter. 

XIII.  The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

A  survey  of  dramatic  origins  and  the  reading  of  early  English 
plays.     Pre-requisite  to  English  XIV. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Professor  Simonds. 

XIV.  Shakespeare.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  the  development  of  Shakes- 
peare's dramatic  art.  At  least  twelve  of  the  plays  are  studied  and 
outside  reading  is  required. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  XIII. 

Professor  Simonds. 

XV.  Nineteenth  Century  Essayists.  Two  hours,  first  se- 
mester. 

A  study  in  literary  form  and  in  nineteenth  century  thought  based 
upon  the  work  of  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold  and 
Pater. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  II. 

Professor  Simonds. 

XVI.  Advanced  Composition.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
/ear. 

A  course  in  advanced  composition,  designed  for  those  who  desire 
:urther  practice  in  writing  or  who  expect  to  become  teachers.  The 
;ourse  will  include  exercises  in  the  different  forms  of  prose  com- 
position and  also  a  study  of  style  as  exemplified  in  the  best  authors. 
The  principles  of  literary  criticism  will  be  practically  applied. 

Entrance  by  permission.  Professor  Simonds. 

XVII.  Journalism.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  of  newspaper  writing,  editing  and  administration  with 
raining  in  practical  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  jour- 
lali-sm.  Mr.  Goodsill. 
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XVIII.  Elizabethan  Drama.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Some  of  the  more  important  and  obvious   dramatic  types   and 

problems  will  be  illustrated  by  reading  a  number  of  representative 
dramas  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare's)  produced  between  1580  and 
1642. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Dr.  Elder. 

See  Note  under  Course  IX. 

XIX.  Modern  Drama.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
A   study   of    representative   modern   dramas,   both    English   and 

continental.    Extensive  reading  is  required.  Miss  Painter. 

XX.  Lyric  Poetry  to  1800.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

A  descriptive  course  with  assigned  reading,  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  English  lyric  poetry  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  best  expressions  of  English  genius  in  this 
form  and  to  develop  some  sense  for  differences  of  artistic  temper 
in  pronounced  epochs  of  literature. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Dr.  Elder. 

French 

Professor  Jean  N.  Campbell  and  Miss  Mary  Droke 
I.  Elementary  French.  Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  -student  a  good  foundation  in 
the  essentials  of  grammar,  an  accurate  pronunciation,  and  the  ability 
to  read,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  French  prose  of  ordinary  diffi- 
culty. The  work  is  based  on  Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  French 
Course  supplemented  by  simple  prose  texts. 

Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Droke. 


II.     Modern  French.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Composition  and  thorough  grammar  review ;  reading  of  -standard 
modern  authors,  such  as  Merimee  and  Anatole  France.  In  second 
semester,  a  rapid,  general  survey  of  modern  French  literature,  illus- 
trated by  the  reading  of  standard  works  of  different  periods. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Fench  I. 

Professor  Campbell. 
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III.  The  Modern  French  Novel.  Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Campbell. 

IV.  Modern  French  Drama.   Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Campbell. 

V.  Moliere.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

(Not  offered  in  1918-19).  Professor  Campbell. 

VI.  The  Romantic  School.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
(Not  offered  in  1918-19).  Professor  Campbell. 

French  III  and  IV,  V  and  VI  are  offered  in  alternate  years.  In 
addition  to  the  study  of  important  periods  and  movements  in  French 
literature,  there  is  continued  drill  in  composition  and  conversation. 

VII.  Conversational  French. 

In  this  course,  French  is  the  language  of  the  class-room.  The 
work  is  based  on  rapid  reading  of  idiomatic  modern  French,  the 
recitations  consisting  principally  of  discussion  in  French  of  the 
material  read.  Use  is  made  also  of  a  conversational  manual  and 
of  dictation  exercises. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  1. 

Professor  Campbell. 

Geology 

I.    Elementary  Geology.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

This  course  presents  the  principles  of  physical  and  historical 
geology,  using  Scott's  "Introduction  to  Geology/'  as  a  text,  with 
collateral  reading.  This  reading  will  be  supplemented  by  field  trips 
and  by  use  of  the  Albert  Hurd  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  who  have  completed  a  year  course 
in  laboratory  science. 

German 
Professor  J.  A.  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue 
I.     Elementary   German.     Five   hours,  throughout   the  year. 
In  the  elementary  work  particular  attention  is  devoted  to  acquir- 
ing an  accurate  pronunciation.    Thorough  drill  in  grammar  is  given, 
supplemented  by  reading.     The  selections  read  deal  with  German 
geography,  history  and  customs,  and  are  made  the  basis  for  oral 
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work  in  German.  Wesselhoeft's  Elementary  German  Grammar  was 
used  in  1917-18. 

Course  I  is  not  counted  toward  a  major. 

Open  to  all  students.      Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 

la.     Intermediate  German.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  careful  review  of  grammatical  forms  and  syntax  is  given,  fol- 
lowed by  composition,  reading  of  modern  prose,  practice  in  sight- 
reading  and  German  oral  work.  This  course  prepares  students  to 
enter  German  III. 

Course  la  counts  only  five  hours  toward  a  major. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  but  one  year  of  German  in  the 
high  school.  Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 

II.  Modern  German  Prose.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  texts  are  so  chosen  as  to  give  a  view  of  one  or  more  import- 
ant phases  of  modern  German  life.  The  work  of  the  course  includes 
a  brief  review  of  inflections,  studies  in  syntax,  practice  in  writing 
and  -sight-reading.  Part  of  the  recitation  work  is  conducted  in  Ger- 
man. Hoffman's  Iwan  der  Schreckliche,  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge, 
Meyr's  Ludwig  und  Annamarie ,  Ernst's  Asmus  Sempers  Jugenland 
represent  the  types  of  works  read. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  I  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Students  who  have  had  German  la  may  not  take  German  II. 
Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 

III.  German  Drama.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Dramas  selected  from  the  following  group  are  read :  Lessing's 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Goethe's  Egmont,  Kleist's  Der  Prinz  von 
Homburg,  Frey  tag's  Die  Journalist  en,  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  Maria 
Stuart,  Die  Jung  frau  von  Orleans,  Wilhelm  Tell.  Practice  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking  German  is  continued. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  la  or  II,  or  their 
equivalent.  Professor  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogue. 

IV.  Lessing's  Critical  and  Dramatic  Works.  Two  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Selections  from  the  Laokoon  and  the  Dramaturgic  are  read  in 
class,  and  the  historical  setting  of  Lessing's  work  carefully  studied, 
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as  well  as  its  importance  for  the  present  day.    The  second  semester 
is  devoted  to  the  dramatic  works.     Collateral  reading  and  reports. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  German  III. 

Professor  Campbell. 

V.  History  of  German  Literature.  Three  hours,  through- 
out the  year. 

Lectures,  text-book,  collateral  German  reading.  Thomas's  Ger- 
man Literature  and  German  Anthology  were  used  in  1916-17. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  at  least  one  course 
beside  German  III.  Sophomores  of  exceptional  qualifications  may 
be  enrolled  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Professor  Campbell. 

VI.  German  Composition.   Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  German  idioms,  and  stress  is  laid 

on  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  vocabulary.     Pope's  Writing  and 
Speaking  German  or  a  similar  text  is  used. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  II  or  its  equiva- 
lent. This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  Course  III,  but  may  be 
taken  later  if  desired.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  in- 
structor. Miss  Hogue. 

VII.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  Three  hours,  through- 
out the  year. 

Representative  works  of  C.  F.  Meyer,  Freytag,  Scheffel,  Ludwig, 
Keller,  Storm,  Fontane,  Sudermann,  Frenssen  and  others  are  read 
and  discussed  in  class.    Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

It  is  assumed  that  those  electing  this  course  can  read  German 
easily. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  III  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Miss  Hogue. 

VIII.  Goethe's  Lyrics  and  Dramas.  Two  hours,  through- 
out the  year. 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  Goethe's  life  and  its  reflection  in  his 
lyrics  and  dramas.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  the 
Storm  and  Stress  period.  Most  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted 
to  Faust  I.    Collateral  German  reading  and  reports. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  III. 

(Not  given  in  1918-19).  Professor  Campbell. 
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Students  intending  to  take  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of 
German  required  for  a  degree  are  urged  to  consult  early  in  their 
course  with  the  members  of  the  department  regarding  the  most 
pacticable  combinations  and  succession  of  courses.  Tastes  and 
abilities  vary  so  widely  that  the  department  does  not  think  it  wise 
to  lay  down  a  rigid  scheme  for  the  work  beyond  Course  III. 

Greek 

Professor  Sterenberg 

I.  Beginning  Greek.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
This   course   includes   the   study  of  some   standard   Elementary 

Greek  text-book  with  accompanying  reading  of  easy  Greek  selec- 
tions and  the  translation  of  about  one  book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Throughout  the  course  translation  of  English  into  Greek  is  required. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  are  advised  to  take  up  the 
language  not  later  than  the  freshman  year. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Continued),  Syntax,  Prose  Com- 
position.   Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Selections  from  Books  II,  III  and  IV  are  read,  and  Book  I  read 
in  review. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Greek  I. 

III.  Homer's  Iliad  Books  I-III,  and  Selections.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

In  addition  to  the  careful  translation  of  these  books  and  the 
study  of  Homeric  forms  and  syntax  the  course  aims  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  questions  of  Homeric  Archaeology,  Homeric 
Religion,  the  origin  of  Epic  poetry,  etc.,  as  far  as  they  are  sug- 
gested by  the  text. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Greek  II. 

IV.  Greek  Oratory.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Selected  orations  of  Lysias,  Isocrates  or  Demosthenes.     Brief  sur- 
vey of  oratory  as  a  form  of  Greek  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 

Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  VI.  (Not  given  in  1918-19). 
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V.  Greek  Drama:  Tragedy.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
In  addition  to  the  -study  of  a  representative  play,  the  origin  and 

development  of  tragedy  will  be  traced,   and  -some  study  made  of 
the  Greek  theatre. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 

Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  VII.  (Not  given  in  1918-19). 

VI.  Plato:  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo    (in  part).     Three 

hours,  first  semester. 

Life  and  death  of  Socrates,  his  "Dialectic  Method,"  and  teach- 
ings on  immortality.  Brief  outline  of  pre-Socratic  philosophy.  Life 
and  literary  activity  of  Plato. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 

Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  IV. 

VII.  Greek  Drama:  Comedy.  Three  hours,  second  semester. 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  some  play  of  Aristophanes,  such  as 

the  Frogs,  the  origin  and  development  of  comedy  will  be  traced. 
Open  to  -students  who  have  completed  Greek  III. 
Given  in  alternate  years  with  Greek  V. 

VIII.  Classical  Mythology.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
A  course  in  the  greek  myths  based  upon  the  tragedies.    After  a 

preliminary  survey  of  the  body  of  ancient  mythology  from  three  to 
five  Greek  tragedies  will  be  read  in  English  and  interpreted  with 
special  reference  to  the  myths  involved  in  the  various  plots.  Thus 
the  course  aims  to  give  a  view  both  of  Greek  mythology  and  of  an 
important  division  of  the  classical  drama.  Knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  not  required. 
Open  to  all  students. 

History  and  Government 

Professors  Conger  and  Middlebush 
I.     Mediaeval  History.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A  survey  of  European  history  from  the  Invasions  to  1648.   Text, 
lectures,  quizzes  and  assigned  readings. 
Required  course  for  sophomores. 
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II.  (a)  English  History.    Five  hours,  first  semester. 

A  general  survey  of  English  history  with  emphasis  upon  the 
social  and  economic  development,  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
phases.    Text,  lectures,  collateral  reading  and  oral  quizzes. 

(b)  Modern  European  History.  Five  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. 

The  evolution  of  modern  European  nations  will  be  traced  from 
1648  to  the  present,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  Napoleonic  era,  the  rise  of  Prussia  and  the  German  Em- 
pire, the  development  of  Italy  and  Modern  Russia.  Text,  lectures, 
topics  and  recitations. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  I. 

III.  American  History.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A  general  course  in  American  history  from  the  planting  of  the 

English  colonies  in  America  to  the  present.  In  the  colonial  period 
the  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  economic  and  social  phases,  but  from 
1760,  the  main  attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional development  of  the  nation.  Principally  lectures,  with  text, 
extended  library  reading,  topics  and  quizzes. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  History  II. 

V.  American  Government.  Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A  critical  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  state  and 

federal  governments.     Emphasis  upon  practical  administration  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  active  citizenship.    Text,  lectures,  and  assigned 
readings.    Especially  recommended  to  freshmen. 
Open  to  all  students. 

Va.     Constitutional  Law.    One  hour,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  constitutional  law  to  parallel  and  supplement  the 
work  of  the  student  in  course  V.  Evans'  Cases  in  American  Con- 
stitutional Law  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

Open  to  students  by  permission.  (Not  given  in  1918-19). 

VI.  Municipal  Government.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

An  analysis  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  municipal  government 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  characteristic  problems  of  urban  popu- 
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lations  will  receive  attention.    Lectures,  text,  topics,  collateral  read- 
ing.   Especially  recommended  for  sophomores. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  V. 

VI.  (a)  Municipal  Problems.  One  hour,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  supplementing  course  VI,  and  giving  the  opportunity 
for  original  work  in  actual  city  conditions  and  problem's. 

Open  to  students  who  are  registered  for  or  have  taken  His- 
tory VI. 

VII.  Studies  in  History.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  to 
teach  history  in  the  secondary  schools.  Lectures  will  be  given  upon 
methods,  bibliography,  and  other  problems  of  the  class  room. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  do  a  piece  of  independent  work 
in  local  history  based  upon  source  material  in  order  that  he  may  be 
familiar  with  the  essential  processes  involved  in  the  writing  of  his- 
tory. 

Open  to  seniors  who  are  registered  for  or  have  taken  History  III. 

VIII.  Public  International  Law.  Two  hours,  throughout 
the  year. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  international  law;  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  international  incidents,  and  to  acquire  the 
training  in  the  independent  analysis  of  international  relations.  Text, 
lectures,  recitations  and  discussions. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission. 

History  and  Political  Science  Journal  Club.   No  credit. 

Fortnightly  meetings  of  advanced  students  in  the  department  for 
the  reading,  interpretation  and  discussion  of  the  standard  current 
literature  in  the  fields  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

Entrance  by  permission. 
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History  of  Art 

Professor  JHIolmes 

I.  History  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  Two  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Aims  to  give  the  main  principles  of  construction  used  in  Greek, 
Roman  and  Gothic  temples,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  noted  build- 
ings and  sculptures,  ancient  and  modern. 

Each  student  buys  a  collection  of  prints  from  the  Perry  and  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  companies,  descriptions  of  which  are 
found  in  the  libraries.  Lectures  are  given  with  stereopticon.  Note 
books  required. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (To  be  given  in  1919-20  and  alter- 
nate years). 

II.  History  of  Painting.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A  reading  course  based  upon  the  prints  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 

University  Travel.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  devel- 
opment of  painting  through  a  study  of  the  masters  and  their  best 
known  works.  Recent  art  is  omitted.  A  collection  of  photographs 
and  lantern  slides  are  available,  and  lectures  given  by  the  instructor. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (To  be  given  in  1918-19  and  alter- 
nate years). 

Latin 

Professors  Drew  and  Sterenberg  and  Miss  Smith 

C.  Cicero.  The  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Prepared  and  sight  translation,  composition,  syntax,  word  deriv- 
ation, Roman  political  institutions. 

This  course  is  for  freshmen  who  enter  with  less  than  four  years 
of  Latin.  It  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Latin  D,  or  in  the  same 
year.  Miss  Smith. 

D.  Virgil.     Aeneid  I- VI.  Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Reading  of  the  six  books ;  constant  practice  in  scansion.  A  thor- 
ough review  of  syntax,  emphasis  upon  the  Virgilian  peculiarities. 
Latin  composition  one  hour  each  week,  derivation  and  composition 
of  words. 
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This  course  is  for  freshmen  who  enter  with  less  than  four  years 
of  Latin.  It  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Latin  C,  or  in  the  same 
year.  Professor  Sterenberg. 

I.  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Prose  Composition.  Five  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

The  course  is  introduced  by  a  thorough  review  of  syntax  and 
forms.  Selections  from  Livy,  close  attention,  especially  in  the  first 
book  read,  to  the  construction  of  the  Latin  sentence.  The  De  Sen- 
ectute  of  Cicero,  emphasis  upon  the  thought  and  literary  qualities 
of  the  work.  Selections  from  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  is  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Horace  and  the  literary  beauties  of  the  poems;  study  of  their  sour- 
ces and  lyric  poetry  in  general.  Prose  composition  one  hour  a  week 
up  to  the  spring  recess. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  four  years  of  Latin. 

Regular  course  for  freshmen.  Professor  Drew. 

II.  Terence,  Tacitus,  Horace.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  Phormio  of  Terence  is  read  and  Roman  Comedy  with  its 
•sources,  history  and  influence  is  considered.  The  Agricola  and  Ger- 
mania  of  Tacitus  are  read  in  connection  with  a  pretty  thorough  -study 
of  the  Roman  Empire  up  to  Hadrian's  time.  The  stylistic  peculiar- 
ities of  Tacitus  are  closely  observed  while  attention  is  paid  to  the 
trend  of  Latin  Literature  after  Augustus.  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles  are  read  for  the  last  work  of  the  course  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  these  forms  of  literature  as  developed  by  the  Romans. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  I. 

Professor  Drew. 

III.  Plautus.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
The  Captives  and  Trinummus. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  II,  or  by  special  per- 
mission to  those  who  have  completed  Latin  I. 
(Not  given  in  1918-19). 

IV.  Teacher's  Training  Course.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  review  of  -secondary  school  Latin.  Lectures  on  method  with 
practical  exercises  by  members  of  the  class.    In  the  second  semester, 
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selections   will   be   read   from   those  works   of   Caesar,   Cicero   and 
Virgil  which  are  not  ordinarily  taught  in  the  High  Schools. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  II. 

Professor  Drew. 

V.     Roman  Literature.   Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  of  the  most  important  phases  of  literary  development  in 
Rome,  selections  from  the  works  of  those  authors  who  have  not 
been  previously  read,  especially  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Pliny 
the  Younger,  Seneca  and  Quintilian. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  II. 

Professor  Drew. 

Mathematics 

Professors  Sellew  and  Heren 

I.  (a)  College  Algebra.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

This  course  is  introduced  by  a  rapid  review  of  subjects  named 
in  Algebra  (b)   of  the  entrance  requirement's. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  theory  of  equations  and  the 
topics  of  the  course  are  selected  with  this  object  in  view. 

(b)  Trigonometry.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 
Required  course  for  freshmen. 

(Students  presenting  solid  geometry  for  entrance  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  Mathematics  I.  (b). 

Professors  Sellew  and  Heren. 

II.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Two  hours,  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  in  solid  geometry  is  given  to  accommodate  students 
who  did  not  have  it  in  the  preparatory  course.  It  is  not  counted 
toward  a  major. 

Open  to  all  students.  .  Miss  Heren. 

III.  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Five  hours,  first 
semester. 

This  work  includes  the  following  topics  in  plane  analytics: 
straight  lines,  circles,  loci,  conic  sections,  general  equation  of  the 
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second  degree,  tangents,  poles  and  polars,  higher  plane  and  trans- 
cendental curves.  In  solid  analytics  particular  attention  is  given  to 
quadric  surfaces. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  I  and  II. 

Professor  Sellew. 

IV.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Five  hours,  second 
semester. 

In  this  course  and  the  following  the  usual  topics  of  a  first  year 
course  in  the  calculus  are  studied. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  III. 

Professor  Sellew. 

V.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  hours,  first  se- 
mester. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  and  to- 
gether they  provide  a  first  year  course  in  the  calculus. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV. 

Professor  Sellew. 

VI.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  fundamental  propositions  of  points,  lines  and  planes,  genera- 
tion of  surfaces,  planes  tangent  to  these  surfaces,  'sections. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  I  and  II. 

Miss  Heren. 

VII.  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

(a)  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  first  semester. 

(b)  Analytic  Geometry,  second  semester. 

This  course  is  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
wish  to  elect  five  hours  of  mathematics  in  their  freshman  year  and 
of  those  who  wish  to  begin  Analytic  Geometry  the  second  semester. 
Students  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  mathematics  should 
follow  this  course  with  mathematics  XII. 

Open  to  students  who  present  a  year  and  a  half  of  algebra  for 
admission.  Professor  Sellew. 
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VIII.  Theory  of  Equation.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  based  on  Burnside  and  Patton's  Theory  of  Equations 
and  Cajori's  Theory  of  Equations. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV  or  XII. 

Miss  Heren. 

IX.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics.  Two  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  teach- 
ing of  secondary  mathematics. 

This  course  is  required  of  those  who  expect  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  as  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics  and  is  not 
counted  in  the  requirement  for  a  major. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV  or  XII. 

Professor  Sellevv. 

X.  Introduction  to  Analytic  Mechanics.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Open  to  istudents  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV  or  XII. 

Professor  Sellew. 

XI.  Projective   Geometry.     Three   hours,   second   semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  IV  or  XII. 

Miss  Heren. 

XII.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

A  course  designed  for  those  students  who  have  elected  Math- 
ematics VIII. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  III  or  VII. 

Professor  Sellfw. 

XIII.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Two  hours,  throughout 
the  year. 

A  course  covering  about  the  same  work  as  that  given  in  Math- 
ematics III  in  plane  analytic  geometry. 

Open  to  istudents  who  have  completed  Mathematics  I. 

Miss  Heren. 
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The  following  order  of  courses  is  recommended  to  those  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  mathematics : 

Freshman  year,  I  and  VII. 

Sophomore  year,  III  and  IV  or  XII   (to  follow  VII). 

Junior  year,  V  and  X. 

Senior  year,  IX  and  XI. 

Courses  VI,  VIII  and  XIV  may  be  taken  any  year  after  the 
freshman  year. 
If  a  -student  wishes  to  make  mathematics  a  subject  of  secondary 
rather  than  primary  interest,  he  may  take  the  following  order  of 
courses : 

Freshman  year,  I. 

Sophomore  year,  XIII. 

Junior  year,  XII. 

Senior  year,  IX  (for  teachers),  V  and  X  or  VIII. 

Music 

Students  taking  work  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  be  allowed 
college  credit,  not  to  exceed  eight  in  number,  for  their  entire  course, 
for  work  done  in  the  theory  of  music.  Such  students  will  be  sub- 
ject, in  the  work,  to  all  the  regulations  which  apply  to  college 
courses. 

For  a  description  of  these  courses  in  the  theory  of  music  see 
"The  Conservatory/' 

Pedagogy 

Professor  Raub 

I.  Educational  Psychology.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  psychological  study  of  the  learning  process,  with  some  applica- 
tions to  the  problems  of  pedagogy. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

II.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

A  study  of  the  teaching  process,  with  some  consideration  of  the 
aims  of  education. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
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Philosophy 

Professor  Raub 

I.  (a)  Psychology.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  and 
laws  of  mental  life,  with  particular  attention  to  the  psychic  processes 
in  which  the  problems  of  logic,  ethics  and  metaphysics  are  involved. 

(b)  Logic.  Three  hours,  first  half  of  second  semester. 
An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  accord- 
ance with  which  judgments  are  formed.  It  includes  the  critical  dis- 
cussion of  traditional  logic,  and  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
processes  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  as  developed  in 
modern  logic. 

(c)  Ethics.  Three  hours,  second  half  of  second  semester. 
An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  ideals  of  conduct.  It  in- 
cludes the  discussion  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects 
of  ethics,  the  critical  study  of  the  historical  theories  of  the  moral 
standard,  and  the  application  of  the  ethical  ideal  to  the  concrete 
moral  life. 

Required  course  for  juniors. 

II.  History  of  Philosophy.   Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
The  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  important  movements  in 

philosophical  thought,  with  particular  reference  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  fundamental  problems,  and  to  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  their  solution. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Philosophy  I. 

III.  Philosophical  Idealism.  Five  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  constructive  course  dealing  with  the  problem  of  reality  and 
based  upon  the  results  of  epistemological  criticism,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  essential  features  of  the  Kantian  system.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  habit  of  philosophical  thought,  to 
lead  the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  philosophical  basis  of 
Theism,  and  to  show  the  more  important  applications  of  this  posi- 
tion to  science,  ethics  and  religion. 

Open,  upon  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  students  who  have 
completed  Philosophy  I. 
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Physical  Education  and  Hygiene 

Professor  Westphal 

I.  (a)  Military  Tactics.  One  hour,  first  semester. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  first  year  men  and  is  a  study  of 

the  Military  Manual.     It  deals  with  the  simpler  of  the  squad  and 
company  movements. 

(b)  Hygiene.  One  hour,  second  semester. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  men  of  the  freshman  class.    It  is  a 

study  of  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving  health  and  deals, 

primarily,  with  the  subjects  of  food,  clothing,  ventilation,  exercise, 

the  general  laws  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  ordinary  disease. 

II.  (a)  First  Aid.  One  hour,  first  semester. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  sophomores.    The  American  Red 

Cross  Text  Book  is  used  and  the  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
lectures  and  demonstration. 

Military  Drill,  given  under  the  direction  of  this  department,  is 
rcqured  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  place  of  the  four  credits 
of  formal  gymnastics  previously  required  for  graduation. 

Physical  Examinations 

Two  examinations,  one  each  semester,  are  given  all  freshmen 
and  sophomores  each  year,  with  a  view  to  discovering  any  defects 
that  may  exist  or  may  have  developed,  and  suitable  corrective  exer- 
cises are  prescribed. 

For  information  concerning  athletics,  the  gymnasium,  etc.,  see 
General  Statement  p.  79. 

Physics 

Professor  Longden 

I.    Elementary  Physics.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work  two 
hours.  The  text-book  used  is  Millikan  &  Gale's,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  additional  subject  matter  is  supplied  in  the  form  of 
lectures.  The  laboratory  exercises  are  selected  from  a  variety  of 
books  on  our  reference  shelves.  This  course  is  designed  for  col- 
lege students  who  have  had  no  high  school  work  in  Physics.  It  is 
strictly  an  elementary  course,  and  is  not  offered  as  a  comprehen- 
sive course  in  General  Physics. 
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While  the  laboratory  work  is  planned  with  special  reference  to 
the  student's  progress  in  Physics,  it  is  also  well  calculated  to  give 
him  an  introduction  to  laboratory  methods  and  practices  in  general. 

Open  to  all  students. 

II.  General  Physics.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Lectures  and  recitations  three  hours  a  week;   laboratory  work 

four  hours.  The  laboratory  work  is  wholly  quantitative  and  is  de- 
signed to  teach  the  student  quickness  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
hand,  eye,  ear  and  brain.  Illustrative  experiments  are  freely  used 
in  the  lectures. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  an  elementary  course  in 
Physios,  and  have  completed  or  are  registered  for  Mathematics  I. 

III.  Electrical  Measurements.    Four  hours,  first  semester. 
Lectures   and   recitations  two  hours,  and  laboratory  work  four 

hours  a  week.  The  work  includes  a  variety  of  methods  of  measur- 
ing electro-motive  force,  resistance,  current,  quantity,  capacity  and 
inductance,  also  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  iron  and  steel.  Instruments  of  the  magnetic  needle  type 
and  of  the  moving  coil  type  are  both  used.  Each  student  will  be 
expected  to  do  some  work  on  the  construction  of  standards.  Pre- 
cision of  measurement  is  a  prominent  feature  of  this  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  II. 

Alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1918-19). 

V.  Sound  and  Light.     Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Lectures  and  recitations  two  hours,  and  laboratory  work  four 

hours  a  week. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  II. 
Alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1918-19). 

VI.  Photography.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Lectures  one  hour,  and  laboratory  work  two  hours  a  week. 
This  course  includes  the  optical  and  chemical  principles  of  the 

science,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  camera  and  the  dark-room.  Those 
who  wish  a  course  in  mere  picture  making  should  not  register. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  I  and  one 
year  each  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Registration  limited  to  nine 
students. 

Alternate  years.     (Given  in  1918-19,  but  not  in  1919-20). 
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VII.    A  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Physics.   One  or  two 

hours.    Either  semester  or  both. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  subject,  or  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
additional  work. 

Courss  I  and  II  treat  the  subject  in  a  general  way.  Courses  III 
and  V  are  more  advanced,  and  limited  to  special  fields,  but  thor- 
oughly systematic.  Course  VI  is  somewhat  technical.  Course  VII 
may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  work  in  general  physics. 

Credits  toward  graduation  are  given  in  all  these  courses,  but 
major  work  in  the  department  must  include  Course  III  or  Course  V. 

Public  Speaking 

Professor  Wat  kins 

I.  Practical  Public  Speaking.  One  hour,  throughout  the 
year. 

Study  of  the  fundamentals  in  voice  production  and  platform 
technique.  Frequent  practice  in  declamation  and  extempore  speak- 
ing. Individual  deficiencies  pointed  out  and  modes  of  correction 
prescribed. 

Required  course  for  freshmen. 

II.  (a)  Oratory.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Lectures  on  the  construction  and  delivery  of  orations.  Study  of 
the  lives  and  speeches  of  the  greatest  American  orators.  Brief- 
making,  declamation,  extempore  speaking,  original  orations.  Indi- 
vidual conferences  with  the  instructor.  Recommended  to  those 
wishing  to  enter  the  contests  in  oratory. 

(b)  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

Study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  argumentation,  together 
with  their  application  to  the  discussion  of  present  day  problems. 
The  proposition,  definition,  burden  of  proof,  evidence,  classes  of 
arguments,  sequence  of  arguments,  persuasion.  Brief-drawing  and 
actual  debating  before  the  class.  Recommended  to  students  wish- 
ing to  enter  the  contests  in  debate. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Public  Speaking  I. 
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III.  Literary  Interpretation.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

Study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  interpretation.  Modes 
of  presentation, — acting,  reading,  reciting.  Simple  narratives,  im- 
personation, monolog,  dialog,  the  reading  of  the  drama.  Especial 
attention  given  to  the  reading  of  poetry.  Preparation  and  presen- 
tation before  the  class  of  selections  suitable  for  public  reading. 
Criticism  by  the  instructor  and  members  of  the  class. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Public  Speaking  I. 

Spanish 
Miss  Droke 

I.  Elementary  Spanish.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  command  of  the 

essentials  of  grammar,  an  accurate  pronunciation  and  the  ability  to 
read  easily,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  ordinary  Spanish  prose. 
Texts  :  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar,  or  some  other  of  similar 
scope,  and  selected  short  stones  or  novels  by  standard  modern 
authors.  j         , 

II.  Modern  Spanish.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Composition   and  thorough  grammar   review.     Reading  of  im- 
portant works  of  representative  modern  Spanish  writers. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  I. 

War  Courses 

Several  courses  have  been  modified  in  order  that  emphasis  might 
be  put  upon  topics  arising  from  interest  in  the  war  and  the  fol- 
lowing courses  are  being  given  this  year  because  of  this  interest : 

Food  and  the  War. 

French:     Conversational  French. 

History:    International  Law,  European  Geography. 

Mathematics:     Analytic  Mechanics. 
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The  Harvard  Exchange 


"The  Harvard  Exchange"  is  an  arrangement  entered  into  between 
Harvard  University  and  five  colleges  of  the  West,  (Beloit,  Carlton, 
Colorado,  Grinnell  and  Knox)  by  the  provisions  of  which  Har- 
vard sends  a  professor  for  a  half  year  to  these  colleges,  dividing  hi-s 
time  among  them,  and  giving  such  regular  instruction  in  their 
courses  as  they  may  require.  In  return  each  of  the  five  colleges  is 
entitled  to  send  to  Harvard  each  year  one  of  its  instructors  for 
half  a  year,  with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  devote  one-third 
of  his  time  as  an  assistant  and  the  rest  to  graduate  or  research 
work  in  Harvard  University. 

The  significance  of  this  agreement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
alliance  between  colleges  that  stand  for  the  integrity  of  the  four 
year  college  course  and  a  university  that  is  committed  to  the  same 
educational  policy. 

Harvard  Exchange  Lecturers 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
Eaton  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Government. 

George  Herbert  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 

Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity. 

Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry. 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
David  A.  Wells  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  D.  D. 

Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Dexter  Lecturer  on 

Biblical  Literature. 

William  Henry  Schofield,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
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Administration 


Classification  of  Students 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  students  are  classified  and 
assigned  to  the  proper  class  officers,  on  the  basis  of  the  records  in 
the  Registrar's  office. 

A  student  who  takes  all  the  required  freshmen  studies,  except 
such  as  he  may  not  be  prepared  for  on  account  of  entrance  deficien- 
cies, is  classified  as  a  freshman. 

A  student  is  classified  as  a  sophomore  if  he  has  twenty-two  cred- 
its at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (thirty-seven  at  the  beginning  of 
the  .second  semester),  has  completed  the  freshman  work  as  outlined 
above,  and  is  pursuing  the  sophomore  studies  in  addition  to  any  re- 
quired work  omitted  during  the  freshman  year. 

To  be  classified  as  a  junior  a  student  must  have  fifty-four  credits 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (sixty-nine  at  the  beginning,  of  the 
•second  semester).  He  must  take,  all  required  studies  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

To  be  classified  as  a  senior  a  student  must  have  eighty-six  cred- 
its at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Class  Officer 

The  class  officer  arranges  with  each  student  the  courses  he  is  to 
take  and  signs  hi<s  registration  card.  Students  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  or  discontinue  a  course  except  upon  the  written  approval  of 
the  class  officer. 

All  requests  preferred  by  individual  students  to  the  faculty  must 
be  presented  to  the  faculty  by  the  student's  class  officer. 

It  is  intended  that  the  relation  established  between  the  student 
and  his  class  officer  shall  be  personal  as  well  as  official  and  that  the 
student  shall  feel  free  to  turn  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel  in  all 
matters  upon  which  he  may  find  the  need  of  more  mature  judgment. 

Registration 

After  the  class  officer  and  the  student  have  agreed  upon  the 
courses  the  -student  is  to  take,  the  student  presents  his  registration 
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card  to  the  Registrar  and  pays  his  tuition  and  fees  to  the  Business 
Manager.    This  completes  his  registration. 

Students  are  required  to  be  present  so  as  to  complete  their  reg- 
istration during  Registration  Day,  as  given  in  the  calendar,  page 
three  of  this  catalogue.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
registration  at  any  other  time. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
per  week  nor  less  than  twelve  hours  without  the  permission  of  the 
faculty. 

Students  who  do  not  isecure  grades  of  B-  or  better  in  at  least 
sixty  per  cent  of  their  work  in  any  -semester  may  not  register  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  per  week  the  following  semester. 

Students  must  register  for  all  work  for  which  credit  is  desired. 
This  includes  courses  taken  by  permission  of  instructors  outside  of 
the  classes,  and  work  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  begin  the  study  of  two  languages  in 
the  same  year. 

A  student  -shall  not  be  registered  without  official  entrance  records. 

After  the  second  Saturday  of  a  .semester  no  change  in  a  student's 
registration  may  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion committee,  and  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  such  change 
of  registration. 

Regulations  Governing  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance 
upon  chapel  services  and  class  exercises.  Should  a  student  be  absent 
from  any  exercise  he  shall  still  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  that 
exercise.  The  instructor  may,  at  his  discretion,  require  all  omitted 
work  to  be  made  up  before  the  student  is  permitted  to  take  the 
final  examination. 

Absences  are,  under  certain  conditions,  allowed  or  excused.  The 
excuses  and  allowances,  however,  have  no  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  classroom.  They  refer  simply  to  the  penalties  that  may 
be  imposed  by  the  college  for  unsatisfactory  attendance. 

Excuses — Excuses  may  be  granted  for  absences  caused  by  an  ex- 
tended period  of  illness  or  physical  disabilities  of  any  kind  (except 
for  the  first  day),  trips  of  athletic  teams  or  college  organizations, 
regular  employment  which  may  prevent  attendance  at  Chapel,  and 
other  causes  which  may  necessitate  regular  or  extended  absence. 
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Applications  for  excuses  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Absences  and  must  give  a  full  statement  of  the  reason 
for  the  absence.  They  must  be  presented  not  later  than  one  week 
after  the  expiration  of  the  absence. 

Allowed  Absences— -For  occasional  absences  due  to  such  causes 
as  a  slight  illness,  the  first  day  of  an  extended  period  of  illness, 
the  missing  of  train  connections,  oversleeping,  incidental  visits  of 
friends,  brief  business  of  pleasure  trips,  etc.,  a  certain  number  of 
absences  are  allowed  as  follows : 

Class  A.  Students  whose  grades  in  any  semester  in  at  least  80% 
of  their  work  are  not  lower  than  A-  and  in  the  remaining  20%  not 
lower  than  B  are  relieved  from  discipline  for  classroom  absences 
during  the  following  semester. 

Class  B.  Students,  not  in  Class  A,  whose  grades  in  any  'Semes- 
ter in  at  least  80%  of  their  work  are  not  lower  than  B  and  in  the 
remaining  20%  not  lower  than  B-  are  allowed  two  absences  per 
semester-hour  from  each  course  of  instruction  the  following  se- 
mester. 

Class  C.  Students  attending  their  first  semester  at  Knox  and 
those  not  in  the  preceding  classes  whose  grades  in  any  semester  in 
at  least  60%  of  their  work  are  B-  or  better  are  allowed  one  absence 
per  semester-hour  from  each  course  of  instruction  the  following 
semester. 

Class  D.  Students  who  do  not  receive  B-  or  better  in  at  least 
60%  of  their  work  in  any  semester,  and  yet  are  not  on  probation, 
are  allowed  three  absences  from  a  course  meeting  four  or  five 
times  a  week,  two  absences  from  a  course  meeting  three  times  per 
week  and  one  absence  from  a  course  meeting  less  than  three  times 
per  week. 

Class  E.     Students  on  probation  are  given  no  allowed  absences. 
Students  whose  records  for  any  semester  are  incomplete  will  be 
treated  as  belonging  in  Class  D  the  following  semester  until  their 
records  are  completed. 

If  a  student  is  allowed  to  drop  a  course  or  receives  a  grade  of 
D-  in  a  course,  iso  that  he  can  receive  credit  for  it  only  by  repeat- 
ing it,  there  is  no  further  penalty  for  unexcused  absences  in  that 
course. 

Absences  from  Chapel — Students  not  on  probation  are  allowed 
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ten  absences  from  Chapel  per  semester.     Students  on  probation  are 
given  no  allowed  absences. 

Absences  from  Gymnasium  and  Military  Drill — Students  in  gym- 
nasium or  military  drill  are  allowed  four  absences  per  semester. 

Allowed  absences  may  not  be  taken  on  days  immediately  preced- 
ing or  following  a  regular  college  recess.  Students  living  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Galesburg  may  be  granted  excuses  for  ab- 
sences on  these  days.    Such  excuses  must  be  secured  in  advance. 

Unexcused  Absences — At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  unex- 
cused  absences  from  all  class  exercises,  i.  e.,  absences  in  excess  of 
the  allowance  and  for  which  no  excuse  has  been  granted,  shall  be 
added  together  and  for  every  five  such  absences  or  a  major  fraction 
thereof  the  number  of  credits  accepted  in  that  semester  toward  pro- 
motion and  graduation  shall  be  decreased  by  one.  The  same  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  for  every  seven  unexcused  Chapel  absences. 

Unexcused  absences  from  gymnasium  or  military  drill  shall  be 
made  up  by  extra  work  done  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Directors  of  Physical  Training. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  held  in  all  classes  upon  the  completion  of  a 
course  or  a  part  course.  They  may  also  be  held'  at  other  times,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Conditions 

A  student  who  has  been  marked  "conditioned"  in  a  study  shall, 
at  the  next  registration,  present  a  written  statement  to  the  class 
officer  showing  a  definite  arrangement  with  the  instructor  with  re- 
ference to  the  "condition/'  If  the  condition  is  to  be  removed  by  an 
examination  the  student  shall  be  registered  for  the  course  and  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  statement 
of  the  instructor  shall  be  filed  with  the  Registrar. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  which  a  condition  has 
beer  received,  unless  the  condition  is  removed  within  one  year. 

Reports  of  Standing 

At  the  completion  of  a  course  each  student  is  given  a  record 
designated  by  the  symbols  A.  A-,  B.  B-,  C.  C-,  D.  D-  and  I.  A.  A-, 
B.  B-,  C.  C-,  are  the  six  divisions  of  passing  marks  given  in  the 
order  of  excellence,  A  being  the  highest  and  C-  the  lowest  passing 
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mark.  A  record  of  D  means  that  the  student  is  "conditioned"  and 
must  remove  the  condition  before  credit  will  be  given  for  the 
course.  A  record  of  D-  means  that  a  -student  must  take  the  course 
over  in  class  to  receive  credit  for  it.  A  record  of  I  indicates  that 
the  student's  work  is  incomplete.  When  this  work  is  made  up  the 
student  will  receive  one  of  the  passing  marks. 

Dismission 

A  student  who  severs  his  connection  with  the  college  is  entitled, 
if  in  good  standing,  to  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal.  No  student 
should  leave  college  without  first  informing  his  class  officer  of  his 
intention. 


Degrees 
Bachelor's  Degrees 

Upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  on 
recommendation  of  the  faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Diplomas  are  graded  as  rite,  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  summa 
cum  laude,  according  to  scholarship. 

Master's  Degrees 

By  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  the  conferring  of  the  Master's  degree 
has  been  discontinued  for  the  present. 
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Honors 

Two  classes  of  honors,  besides  the  commencement  appointments 
and  the  distinction  in  the  degrees,  are  given,  special  and  general. 

General  Honors 

Upon  vote  of  the  Faculty  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  "general 
honors"  may  be  given  to  students  of  exceptionally  high  scholarship 
in  all  courses.  The  names  of  -students  receiving  general  honors,  are 
printed  in  the  catalogue  and  announced  by  the  President  on  Com- 
mencement day. 

Special  Honors 

At  the  completion  of  the  advanced  courses  given  below  a  student 
may  be  given  "special  honors"  in  one  or  more  departments,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  vote  of  the 
faculty.  The  names  of  students  receiving  such  honors  are  printed 
in  the  catalogue  and  announced  by  the  President  on  Commencement 
day. 

The  following  are  the  courses  in  which  "special  honors"  may  be 
given : 

Biology  II.  French  III  and  IV. 

Biology  III.  French  V    and  VI. 

Biology  V.  German  IV. 

Biology  VII.  German    V. 

Chemistry  II.  Greek  IV  and  V. 

Chemistry  III,  V  and  VI.  Greek  VI  and  VII. 

Economics  II.  History  III. 

Economics  III.  Latin  II. 

English  VII  and  VIII.  Mathematics  V  and  X. 

English  XI     and  XII.  Mathematics  V  and  XI. 

English  XIII  and  XIV.  Philosophy  III. 

English  XVI.  Physics  II,  III  and  V. 
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Tuition  and  Fees 


Tuition,  per  semester $35.00 

Incidental  fee,  per  -semester,  required  of  all  students 15.00 

Laboratory  fees,  per  semester — 

Biology  I,  II,  IV,  VI,  VII 4.50 

Biology  III,  V 2.50 

Chemistry    4.50 

Geology  2.50 

Physics    4.50 

Registration  fee,  after  first  day  of  semester 1.00 

Fee  for  examination  in  removal  of  a  condition 1.00 

Fee  for  change  in  registration  after  second  Saturday  in 

the   semester 1.00 

For  less  than  ten  hours  work  a  tuition  fee  of  $3.50  per  -semester 
hour  is  charged.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  incidental  fee  of  $15.00 
per  semester  which  is  required  of  all  students.  For  ten  hours  work 
or  over  the  regular  tuition  fee,  $35.00  is  charged. 

All  tuition  and  fees  are  payable  to  the  Business  Manager  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

A  student's  registration  is  not  complete  until  the  registration  card 
has  been  presented  at  the  Business  Manager's  office  and  the  fees 
paid. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  each  student  on  graduation. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Historical  Statement 


Knox  College  is  an  institution  with  a  history  which  is  often  im- 
pressive and  in  some  respects  unique.  It  had  its  inception  in  a  plan 
of  Christian  benevolence  originating  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  among 
a  company  of  far-sighted,  philanthropic  and  courageous  men  of 
whom  the  Rev.  George  W.  Gale  was  the  wise  and  efficient  leader. 
To  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  education  and  to  provide  for  the 
intellectual  and  religious  needs  of  the  great  territory  of  the  Middle 
West,  then  rapidly  opening  before  the  advance  of  enterprising  set- 
tlers from  the  East,  these  men  agreed  in  a  remarkable  scheme  of 
colonization  which  was  to  result  in  the  founding  of  Galesburg  and 
Knox  College. 

This  plan  contemplated  the  raising  by  subscription  of  $40,000  and 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  or  tracts  of  land  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Every  subscriber  purchasing  eighty  acres  of  land  was  to  have  free 
tuition  for  one  student  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  provided  that 
the  remainder  of  the  fund,  after  paying  for  the  land,  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  college  buildings  and  that  certain  lands 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

Half  the  township  now  known  as  Galesburg  was  purchased  under 
the  plan  set  forth,  and  the  village  was  settled  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  George  W.  Gale,  the  author  of  the  plan,  for  whom  it 
was  named  "Galesburg." 

The  College,  by  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscrib- 
ers held  in  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1836,  was  named  "Prairie 
College."  It  was  chartered,  however,  under  an  act  of  Feb.  15,  1837, 
as  'The  Knox  Manual  Labor  College."  The  Charter  sets  forth  the 
object  of  the  College  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  literature,  and  to  qualify  young  men  in  the  best 
manner  for  the  various  professional  and  business  occupations  of 
society,  by  carrying  into  effect  a  thorough  system  of  mental,  moral 
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and  physical  education,  and  <so  reduce  the  expenses  of  such  educa- 
tion by  manual  labor  and  other  means,  as  shall  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  young  man  of  industry  and  promise." 

The  name  of  the  College  was  changed  under  an  act  of  Feb.  15, 
1857,  to  "Knox  College." 

From  the  start  this  institution,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Illinois  col- 
leges, was  a  factor  of  prime  importance  not  only  in  the  plans  of 
these  sturdy  pioneers,  but  in  the  activities  of  the  colony  and  in  its 
character.  Purchasing  the  land  from  the  government  at  $1.25  per 
acre  these  men  of  unselfish  ideals  bought  back  this  property  from 
themselves  at  $5.00  per  acre  and  with  the  profits  from  this  remark- 
able transaction  endowed  the  new  enterprise.  Fifteen  acres  in  the 
choicest  section  of  the  town  were  -set  apart  for  the  uses  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  very  heart  of  this  beautiful 
modern  city  of  Galesburg,  Knox  College  stands  to-day  a  monument 
to  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  the  founders.  The  noble  pur- 
poses embodied  in  its  establishment  have  never  failed  of  their  fair 
fruition. 


Original  Circular 

The  following  is  the  original  circular,  adopted  in  Whitestown, 
N.  Y.,  January  7th,  1836,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Knox  College 
and  the  city  of  Galesburg : 

"The  indications  of  Providence,  as  well  as  the  requisitions  of 
Christ,  impose  on  Christians  of  this  day  peculiar  obligations  to  de- 
vise and  execute,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  liberal  and  efficient  plans 
for  spreading  the  gospel  through  the  world.  The  supply  of  an 
evangelical  and  able  ministry  is,  in  the  whole  circle  of  means,  con- 
fessedly the  most  important  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end;  all 
other  means  are  the  mere  aids  and  implements  of  the  living  preach- 
er. And  yet,  important  as  it  is  to  the  sustaining  of  the  church  and 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  there  i-s  reason  to  believe  that  the  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  a  devoted  and  efficient  ministry  has  entered  less 
into  the  calculations  of  Christians  at  large  than  any  other  depart- 
ment of  benevolent  effort  of  the  present  day;  certainly  much  less  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude.  Perhaps  they  have  thought  this  a  work 
peculiarly  the  Lord's,  in  which  they  had  very  little  to  do.  But  the 
language  of  the  Saviour,  Tray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
forth  laborers,'  and  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  furnished,  not  by 
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miracle,  but  by  the  slow  progress  of  education,  proves  that  we  have 
much  to  do,  especially  when  we  look  at  the  field  which  our  own 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide  world,  spreads  out  before  us ; 
a  field  'white  for  the  harvest/ 

"Who  that  loves  the  souls  of  men  can  look  on  this  field  and  not 
feel  his  heart  affected,  and  not  tax  his  energies  to  the  utmost,  as 
well  as  offer  most  fervent  prayers  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
He  would  furnish  the  laborers?  Who  that  loves  the  institutions  of 
his  country  can  look  upon  it  without  alarm  when  he  reflects  that  in 
a  few,  a  very  few  years,  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  population 
reared  in  this  field ;  and  reared,  unless  a  mighty  effort  be  made  by 
evangelical  Christians,  under  the  forming  hand  of  those  who  are  no 
less  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty  than  of  a  pure  gospel.  What  is  done 
to  prevent  this  ruin  must  be  done  quickly.  It  is  perfectly  within 
the  power  of  evangelical  Christians  in  this  country,  under  God,  to 
furnish,  and  that  speedily,  all  the  laborers  wanted  on  this  field,  be- 
sides doing  much  towards  supplying  the  world.  The  men  are  al- 
ready furnished ;  if  not,  'the  Lord  of  the  harvest'  will  furnish  them. 
Hundreds  of  youth  of  talent,  and  piety,  and  enterprise,  stand  ready 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  preparation  whenever  a  'wide  and  effec- 
tual door  is  opened'  for  them.  The  manual  labor  system,  if  properly 
sustained  and  conducted,  will  open  to  them  that  door.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  not  only  to  qualify  men  for  the  self-denying  and 
arduous  duties  of  the  gospel  ministry,  especially  in  our  new  settle- 
ments and  missionary  fields  abroad,  but  to  call  them  out,  to  induce 
them  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  preparation.  It  is  an  important  fact 
that  while  other  institutions  are  many  of  them  greatly  in  want  of 
students,  these,  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  to 
labor,  are  not  only  filled,  but  great  numbers  are  rejected  for  want  of 
means  to  accommodate  them.  Let  institutions  be  established  on  this 
plan,  having  all  the  requisitions  and  facilities  for  profitable  labor, 
in  connection  with  the  advantages  for  literary  acquisition  enjoyed 
in  our  well-endowed  -seminaries,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  stu- 
dents, especially  if  there  be  added  to  these  means  of  gratuitous  in- 
struction to  the  indigent.  Let  such  provision  be  made,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  indigent  young  men  will  ask  no  other  aid ;  and  should 
they  ask  it,  the  church  will  do  them  a  favor  to  refuse  them,  and 
leave  them  to  their  efforts  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

"It  is  beginning  to  be  believed,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
that  females  are  to  act  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  conver- 
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•sion  of  the  world  than  has  been  generally  supposed !  not  as  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  but  as  help-meets  of  those  who  are,  and  as  in- 
structors and  guides  of  the  rising  generations,  not  only  in  the  nur- 
sery, but  in  the  public  school.  It  should  therefore  be  an  object  of 
special  aim  with  all  who  pray  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and  well-directed  education  of 
females.  Experiment  has  already  proved  that  manual  labor  may  be 
successfully  introduced  into  female  seminaries,  and  that  it  is  highly 
conducive  to  health  and  piety,  and  adapted  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  education  sufficiently  to  encourage  many  young  ladies  to  qualify 
themselves  in  such  seminaries  for  fields  of  usefulness,  who,  without 
that  encouragement,  would  never  have  put  forth  such  efforts.  What 
has  been  done  on  this  subject  shows  the  importance  and  proves  the 
feasibility  of  doing  much  more.  It  is  perfectly  in  the  power  of  a 
few  families  of  moderate  property  to  rear  up  such  institutions,  at 
this  time,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  endowment  required  and  on  a  liberal  and 
extensive  scale  with  a  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  families. 
Such  a  plan  is  here  proposed,  with  the  design,  if  it  may  please  the  ! 
Lord,  to  carry  it  into  effect." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  original  subscribers : 

George  W.  Gale,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
H.  H.  Kellogg,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
John  Waters,  N.  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Timothy  B.  Jarvis,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
John  McMullin,  Western,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Gilbert,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Sylvester  Bliss,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Bond,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Nathaniel  Curtis,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Webb,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Barnabas  Norton,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Nehemiah  West,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Nehemiah  H.  Losey,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
John  C.  Smith,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Simmons,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Peck,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
Phineas  Camp,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 
George  Stedman,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
S.  W.  Stewart,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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Roland  Sears,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Sylvanus  Ferris,  Russia,  N.  Y. 
Chester  Johnson,  Russia,  N.  Y. 
Sylvanus  Town,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Jeremiah  Holt,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
H.  S.  Johnson,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Amatus  Robbins,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Elisha  Jenne,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Luther  Stiles,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Marsh,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Guerdon  Grant,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Chauncey  Pierce,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Smith  Griffith,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Kinney,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
John  Grey,  Troy  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Fitch,  Brainbridge,  N.  Y. 
James  Barton,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Lane,  Schagticoke,  N.  Y. 
H.  T.  Avery,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
George  Avery,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
John  Kendall,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Francis  Churchill,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
William  Churchill,  N.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Arminta  Rice,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
Sidney  Rice,  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 
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Material  Equipment 


The  Campus 

Knox  College  occupies  an  attractive  area  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city  of  Galesburg.  The  land  set  apart  for  its  uses  by  the  colonists 
originally  included  twenty-one  acres ;  about  one-third  of  this  allot- 
ment was  afterward  transferred  to  the  county  and  the  city;  the 
Knox  County  court  house  now  stands  upon  the  east  half  of  this 
portion,  while  the  west  division,  known  as  Standi-sh  Park,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  public  gardens  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  State. 

"Old  Main" 

The  central  building,  and  the  most  historic  structure  on  the 
campus,  now  affectionately  known  as  "Old  Main,"  was  erected  in 
1857.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  and 
still  admirably  fulfills  the  purposes  of  its  builders.  In  this  building 
are  the  business  offices,  the  office  of  the  President,  Faculty  rooms, 
and  recitation  halls.  It  was  at  the  east  end  of  "Old  Main"  that  one 
of  the  famous  debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  occurred  in  1858.  A  bronze  tablet  near  the  principal  en- 
trance records  this  notable  event. 

The  Observatory 

South  of  "Old  Main"  is  a  -smaller  building,  erected  in  1889,  for 
the  use  of  the  department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  With  the 
completion  of  the  new  Science  Hall,  in  1911,  the  department  of 
Physics  was  removed  to  the  new  structure,  and  the  building  is  now 
used  as  the  astronomical  observatory. 

The  Observatory  is  equipped  with  a  six-inch  equatorial  telescope 
by  Clark,  having  four  eye  pieces  magnifying  from  60  to  250  dia- 
meters. The  telescope  is  amply  large  to  show  the  solar  spots  and 
faculse,  the  satellites  and  markings  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  and 
many  double  stars  and  nebulae.  This  observatory  enjoys  the  un- 
usual privilege  of  being  directly  connected  once  a  day  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  our  time  standards. 
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Alumni  Hall 

This  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus  was  so  named  be- 
cause the  money  for  its  erection  was  contributed  by  Knox  alumni. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  college  library.  The  wings  contain  recita- 
tion rooms  and  the  halls  of  the  two  literary  societies  for  the  men  of 
the  college.  Alumni  Hall  was  built  in  1890  and  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  then  President  of  the  United  States. 

Library 

The  College  Library  is  in  Alumni  Hall.  It  contains  over  14,000 
volumes  and  has  recently  been  entirely  reorganized.  The  alcoves 
are  open  to  the  students  and  the  main  room  is  supplied  with  maga- 
zines, papers  and  study  tables  for  the  use  of  students. 

In  the  .splendidly  equipped  buildings  of  the  Galesburg  Public  Li- 
brary, situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  college  buildings,  and  con- 
taining 35,000  volumes,  students  are  allowed  special  privileges  for 
reference  and  study. 

George  Davis  Science  Hall 

On  the  east  portion  of  the  front  campus  stands  the  new  Science 
building,  completed  in  1911,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $115,000. 
This  stately  edifice,  its  architectural  style  corresponding  to  that  of 
"Old  Main,"  receives  its  name  in  memory  of  a  former  treasurer  of 
Knox  College.  The  entire  cost  of  this  building  was  met  by  gifts 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  McKnight,  for  many  years  a  useful  and  honored 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Mc- 
Knight, daughter  of  Mr.  Davis.  In  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing and  its  furnishings  no  necessary  expense  was  spared  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  three  scientific  departments. 
The  laboratories  are  thoroughly  modern  in  their  equipment  and  are 
not  surpassed  in  convenience  and  efficiency. 

Biological  Laboratory 

The  Biological  department  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the 
George  Davis  Science  Hall.  The  large  laboratory  at  the  east  end  of 
the  building  -seating  forty-eight  students  is  equipped  and  used  for 
classes  in  elementary  biology.  The  advanced  laboratory  for  courses 
in  anatomy,  histology  and  embryology  occupies  the  west  end  of  the 
floor.  Adjacent  to  each  of  these  laboratories  on  the  south  side  of 
the  building  are  commodious  store  rooms  and  conservatories.  A 
lecture  room  -seating  ninety  people  and  equipped  with  complete  pro- 
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jection  apparatus,  a  library  and  seminar  room,  a  private  office  and 
laboratory,  and  a  dark  room  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  vivarium 
with  tank  and  cages  for  living  animals  is  on  the  fourth  floor. 

Chemical  Laboratory 

The  department  of  chemistry  occupies  the  third  floor  of  George 
Davis  Science  Hall.  The  east  and  west  ends  are  devoted  to  large 
laboratories  which  are  completely  equipped  for  experimental  work. 
The  desks  are  of  special  design  and  have  alberene  stone  tops ;  the 
fume  closets  extend  along  the  entire  length  of  the  inner  walls  and 
extra  ventilation  is  secured  by  electric  fans  located  in  the  attic.  Hot 
and  cold  water,  distilled  water,  alternating  and  direct  electric  cur- 
rents, compressed  air  and  suction,  gas,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  are 
supplied  at  convenient  places. 

The  lecture  room,  seating  ninety-six,  is  located  on  the  south  side 
of  the  building,  and  is  especially  well  lighted.  It  connects  directly 
with  the  preparation  room,  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  form 
a  part  of  the  lecture  room  or  be  separated  from  it  by  means  of 
sliding  partitions.  A  work  shop  and  a  supply  room  are  al-so  on  this 
side  of  the  building. 

Across  the  corridor  are  the  office  and  special  laboratory.  The 
chemical  library  is  located  in  the  office  and  ample  space  for  reading 
room  is  provided.  The  special  laboratory  connects  directly  with  the 
office  and  is  planned  to  offer  accommodations  for  a  variety  of  work. 
A  dark  room  for  photographic  and  spectroscopic  work  adjoins.  A 
balance  room,  a  janitor's  closet  and  a  toilet  room  for  young  women 
are  also  located  on  this  floor. 

A  small  room  in  the  attic  contains  the  hydrogen  sulphide  gener- 
ator from  which  rubber  pipes  lead  to  all  of  the  fume  closets ;  in  the 
basement  a  well  protected  store  room  for  chemicals  is  provided ;  the 
attic  offers  storage  space  for  glassware  and  apparatus. 

The  library  contains  a  good  supply  of  journals,  books  and  charts, 
and  the  department  possesses  chemicals,  glassware,  apparatus  and 
illustrative  material  required  for  the  courses  offered. 

Physical  Laboratory 

The  Department  of  Physics  occupies  the  entire  ground  floor  of 
the  George  Davis  Science  Hall.  The  new  quarters  provide  separate 
laboratories  for  different  classes  of  students  and  for  different  kinds 
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of  work.  Hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  compressed  air,  and  both  direct 
and  alternating  electric  currents  are  everywhere  available.  A  clock 
circuit  for  the  distribution  of  time  from  a  standard  clock  is  con- 
nected with  every  room  in  the  department.  The  electrical,  optical, 
and  general  physics  laboratories  are  provided  with  solid  masonry 
piers  for  the  support  of  delicate  balances,  galvanometers,  micro- 
meter microscopes,  and  other  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  the 
department  possesses.  The  photographic  laboratory  is  fully  equipped 
for  all  kinds  of  photographic  work,  from  simple  negative  making 
to  the  latest  autochrome  process. 

The  shop  in  connection  with  the  department  is  supplied  with  both 
wood-working  and  metal-working  lathes,  driven  by  electric  motors. 

The  lecture  room  is  equipped  with  highly  perfected  projection 
apparatus,  capable  of  being  adapted  to  all  of  the  different  kinds  of 
projection  work  demanded  in  modern  physics  teaching. 

Hurd  Museum 

The  Hurd  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  occupies  the  east 
end  of  the  main  college  building  on  the  third  floor,  contains  valuable 
collections  secured  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Albert 
Hurd,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Knox  College.  The 
zoological  collection  consists  of  about  15,000  specimens,  illustrating 
5,000  species,  distributed  through  most  of  the  important  groups  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinets 
embrace  about  4,000  specimens  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  mostly 
from  the  rocks  of  North  America.  It  also  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  stone-age  implements  procured  in  Denmark  by  ex-Minister 
Clark  E.  Carr.  Through  the  generosity  of  N.  W.  McChesney,  Esq., 
of  Chicago,  the  valuable  McChesney  collection  of  minerals,  fossils, 
birds  and  insects  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Museum,  and  by  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Lawrence,  the  college  possesses  the  Wilson  col- 
lection of  fossils  and  -stone-age  implements.  This  has  been  installed 
in  special  cases  on  the  Biological  floor  of  the  George  Davis  Science 
Hall. 

The  Herbarium 

The  herbarium,  founded  over  fifty  years  ago  by  Professor  Albert 
Hurd,  has  been  enlarged  by  additions  from  many  sources,  the  most 
important  acquisition  being  the  extensive  collection  of  S.  B.  Mead, 
of  Augusta,  111.     It  now  contains  nearly  10,000  species  of  higher 
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plants,  both  native  and  foreign.  The  larger  plant  phyla  Bryophyta, 
Ptenophyta  and  Anthophyta  are  represented  by  2,500  genera.  Excel- 
lent material  of  the  larger  brown,  red  and  green  algae  is  also  in  the 
collection.  The  herbarium  has  recently  been  reclassified  and  in- 
stalled in  new  quarters  in  the  herbarium  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Davis  Science  Hall. 

The  Gymnasium 

The  Gymnasium,  south  of  Science  Hall,  was  opened  to  the  stu- 
dents in  1908.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  perfectly  equipped  with 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  useful  purpose, 
and  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  main  floor  space  covers 
an  area  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and  affords 
an  excellent  floor  for  gymnasium  work  as  well  as  an  excellent  bas- 
ketball court.  The  basement  contains  the  baths  and  dressing  rooms, 
the  various  store  rooms  and  the  Athletic  Director's  office. 

Willard  Field 

The  athletic  grounds  of  the  college,  appropriately  named  in  honor 
of  former  Dean  Thomas  R.  Willard,  whose  interest  and  aid  in  be- 
half of  Knox  athletics  continued  through  many  years,  adjoin  the 
Gymnasium  on  the  south.  They  are  well  equipped  with  a  quarter- 
mile  cinder  track,  a  220-yard  straightaway,  a  good  baseball  diamond 
and  a  football  field.  On  the  east  several  excellent  tennis  courts  have 
been  laid  off  and  are  carefully  maintained  for  the  students'  use. 

Whiting  Hall 

Separated  from  the  campus  by  Standish  Park  and  the  Court 
House  square,  is  Whiting  Hall,  the  home  of  the  non-resident  young 
women  who  attend  Knox  College  and  Conservatory.  It  is  an  ample 
•structure  of  brick,  providing  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  students.  It  is  ideally  located  both  for  beauty  of  sur- 
roundings and  accessibility  to  recitation  halls.  The  main  part  of 
the  building  was  erected  in  1857,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Knox 
Female  Seminary.  In  1885  the  east  wing  was  added  and  given  the 
name  of  Whiting  Hall,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Maria  Whiting,  for  fifteen 
years  the  beloved  and  devoted  Principal.  Seven  years  later  the  west 
addition  was  built  and,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Whiting  in  1894,  the 
entire  building  was  named  Whiting  Hall.  Its  rooms  and  parlors 
have  been  thoroughly  modernized  and  are  exceptionally  comfortable 
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and  attractive  in  appearance.    It  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  steam  supplied  by  a  central  heating  plant. 

Beecher  Chapel 

On  Broad  street,  immediately  adjoining  Whiting  Hall,  is  the  Col- 
lege chapel.  It  was  formerly  the  house  of  worship  occupied  by  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Galesburg  and  was  known  locally  as 
the  "Brick  Church."  This  congregation  was  for  some  years  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecher  and  it  is  in  his  memory 
that  Beecher  Chapel  is  named. 

The  Heating  Plant 

At  the  intersection  of  Berrien  and  Center  streets,  opposite  the 
Gymnasium  is  the  College  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant,  which  fur- 
nishes steam  heat  and  electric  lighting  for  all  the  college  buildings. 


Physical  and  Moral  Environment 


Location 

Galesburg,  the  seat  of  Knox  College,  is  a  healthful  and  beautiful 
place,  with  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  larger  city  and  compara- 
tively few  of  the  disadvantages.  It  is  on  the  main  lines  of  the 
Burlington  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  and  is  easy  of  access  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  moral  and  intellectual  tone 
of  the  community  is  high  and  the  interest  of  the  towns-people  is 
at  the  same  time  a  support  to  the  institution  and  a  safeguard  to  the 
students  who  live  in  their  midst. 

The  Student  Life 

The  student  life  is  simple  and  quiet,  yet  vigorous  and  robust. 
Wealth  draws  no  social  lines.  Plain  living  is  encouraged.  Economy 
is  very  generally  practiced.  The  discipline  of  the  college  tends  to 
the  development  of  self-reliance  and  the  sense  of  honor.  The  stu- 
dent spirit  is  loyal  to  the  college  in  all  of  its  interests  and  aims. 
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The  Teachers 

The  teachers  have  from  the  first  been  men  and  women  of  noble 
Christian  character,  safe  guides  for  the  students,  with  whose  daily- 
life  they  are  in  intimate  contact.  The  names  of  Jonathan  Blanchard 
(President,  1845-57)  and  Newton  Bateman  (President,  1875-93), 
are  perhaps,  best  remembered  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
educational  history  of  Illinois;  while  those  of  Professor  George 
Churchill,  Professor  Albert  Hurd,  Professor  Milton  L.  Comstock 
and  Mrs.  Sara  M.  McCall  are  cherished  with  peculiar  veneration  by 
those  who  have  passed  under  their  influence  through  many  years  of 
consecrated  service  in  academy  and  college. 

Those  who  have  joined  the  teaching  force  more  recently  are, 
many  of  them,  representatives  of  old  and  famous  universities  and 
all  are  specialists  in  their  departments;  but  the  elements  especially 
sought  in  their  selection  have  been  personal  character  and  the  ability 
to  work  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  ambitions  and  needs  of  youth. 
The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  a  vital  feature  in  the  relations  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

Aim 

Knox  College  is  in  no  sense  a  university,  nor  does  it  attempt  the 
advanced  work  of  an  institution  designed  and  equipped  for  special- 
ized research.  While  in  scholarship  and  methods  it  aims  to  maintain 
its  place  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  day,  while  it  is  advancing 
in  prosperity  and  growth,  it  still  holds  to  the  old-established  and 
significant  college  ideals;  it  still  tries  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its 
educational  plans  on  the  rock-bottom  principles  of  integrity,  of  hard 
work,  of  manly  and  womanly  character.  The  undenominational 
spirit  of  the  college  is  emphasized  in  the  composition  of  its  board 
of  trustees  and  faculty ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  earnest  moral  and 
Christian  'spirit  of  the  founders  is  cherished  as  the  most  sacred 
heritage  of  the  institution  and  its  most  vital  educational  force. 

Chapel  Service 

There  is  a  daily  assembly  of  faculty  and  'Students  for  religious 
service,  attendance  upon  which  is  required  of  all  students.  Students 
are  also  welcomed  at  the  services  of  the  various  churches  of  the  city. 

Men's  Christian  Association 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College,  estab- 
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lished  in   1880,  was  entirely  reorganized  in   1916,  under  the  name, 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  promote  growth  of  Christian 
character  and  fellowship,  to  promote  aggressive  Christian  work  both 
by  and  for  students,  and  to  train  its  members  for  Christian  service 
both  in  college  and  for  life. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College  was 
established  in  1884.  Its  aim  is  to  accomplish  in  its  especial  field, 
work  similar  to  that  undertaken  among  the  young  men  by  their  asso- 
ciation, and  the  general  plan  of  work  is  much  the  same  in  both 
societies.  So  far  as  practicable  the  committees  of  the  two  associa- 
tions work  in  conjunction. 

A  devotional  meeting  is  held  each  Monday  afternoon  in  Oneota 
Hall.  Secretaries  of  the  national  organization  or  other  invited  speak- 
ers frequently  address  the  association.  Bible  classes  and  classes  for 
the  -study  of  missions  are  conducted.  During  the  year  the  associa- 
tion holds  several  social  gatherings  and  in  every  way  seeks  to  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  all  young  women  of  the  college  and  conservatory. 
Membership  in  an  evangelical  church  constitutes  eligibility  to  full 
membership  in  the  association.  Those  who  are  not  members  of  a 
church  are  welcomed  as  associate  members. 

Knox  Volunteer  Band 

The  Knox  Volunteer  band  is  an  organization  composed  of  stu- 
dents of  the  college  who  expect  to  become  foreign  missionaries. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held  for  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the  mission- 
ary field,  and  the  preparation  of  the  members  for  their  future  work. 
The  band  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mission  -study  class  which  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  Christian  associations. 
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Literary  Societies 


The  students  of  Knox  College  maintain  three  literary  societies, 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  members  in  a  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law,  in  debate,  in  oratory  and  in  other  literary  work. 
A  view  of  the  origin,  equipment,  and  working  plans  of  each  society 
is  afforded  in  the  -subjoined  sketches. 

Adelphi 

TheAdelphi  Society  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and 
obtained  a  charter  in  May,  1847.  It  is  the  oldest  organized  society 
in  Galesburg.  Any  young  man  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  Knox 
College  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  regular  literary  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  every  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  the  college  year  in  its  hall  in  the  west  wing  of 
the  Alumni  building. 

There  is  a  reunion  of  the  alumni  and  friends  at  a  banquet  during 
commencement  week. 

Gnothautii 

The  Gnothautii  Society  was  organized  November  1st,  1849,  and 
isoon  after  obtained  a  charter.  Any  young  man  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  in  Knox  College  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Its  regular  literary  meetings  are  held  Wednesday  evening  of  each 
week  during  the  college  year  in  its  hall  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
Alumni  building.  While  the  society  does  not  neglect  any  phase  of 
literary  work,  it  aims  to  make  itself  emphatically  a  debating  society. 

During  commencement  week  the  society  welcomes  to  its  hall  in 
its  annual  reunion  its  alumni  and  friends. 

L.  M.  I. 

The  L.  M.  I.  Society  was  organized  November  20,  1861.  Any 
young  woman  pursuing  a  regular  course  in  Knox  College  or  Con- 
servatory is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  literary  meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  college  year  in  the  society  hall. 
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Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence  Prize  Debate 

Two  prizes  are  offered  annually,  one  of  twenty-five  and  one  of 
fifteen  dollars,  by  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  of  Galesburg,  to  be 
given  to  members  of  the  L.  M.  I.  Society  who  excel  in  extempor- 
aneous debate.  The  rules  require  that  four  members  of  the  senior 
class  shall  be  chosen  as  contestants  and  that  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion -shall  be  announced  at  12  :30  p.  m.  of  the  day  preceding  the 
debate. 

Regatta  .  \ 

On  Monday  of  commencement  week  each  year,  a  rowing  contest 
takes  place  between  four  crews  of  young  women  chosen  by  com- 
petitive preliminaries  from  the  four  college  classes  and  limited  to 
members  of  the  L.  M.  I.  Society.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
George  A.  Lawrence,  three  prizes  of  twenty  dollars,  ten  dollars,  and 
five  dollars  are  offered  to  the  three  crews  winning  first,  second,  and 
third  place  respectively. 


Knox  Oratorical  Association 

This  Association  is  composed  of  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  Gnothautii  and  Adelphi  Societies.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  promote  the  interests  of  oratory  and  debate  at  Knox  Col- 
lege. 

Interstate  Oratorical  Contest 

The  Association  holds  annually,  an  oratorical  contest  open  to 
members  of  the  sophomore  and  junior  classes.  The  winner  of  this 
contest  represents  Knox  College  in  the  annual  Illinois  Intercollegiate 
contest,  held  the  following  November.  The  winner  of  the  state  con- 
test, in  turn,  represents  Illinois  in  the  semi-final  and,  if  he  wins  in 
this  contest,  the  final  contest  of  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion. The  Interstate  Association,  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind 
in  America,  was  established  at  Knox  College  in  1874. 

Intercollegiate  Peace  Contest 

Each  year  the  college  is  represented  in  the  contests  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Association.    There  is  a  local  contest  held  for  the 
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selection  of  the  college  representative,  and  the  winner  becomes  elig- 
ible to  compete  in  the  state,  interstate,  and  national  contests  of  the 
Peace  Association. 

Intercollegiate  Debate 

Since  1897,  Knox  College  has  participated  in  intercollegiate  de- 
bates with  various  institutions. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho 

In  1911  a  local  chapter  of  the  national  honorary  oratorical  frat- 
ernity, Delta  Sigma  Rho,  was  established  at  Knox.  Members  of 
the  intercollegiate  debating  teams  and  all  intercollegiate  orators  are 
eligible  for  membership. 


Fraternities  and  Sororities 

The  Faculty  has  adopted  the  following  regulations  governing 
the  organization  of  fraternities  and  sororities : 

1.  No  group  of  students  may  petition  a  national  fraternity  or 
sorority  for  a  charter,  or  accept  a  charter  from  a  national  fraternity 
or  sorority,  until  they  have  been  organized  as  a  local  fraternity  or 
sorority  for  at  least  one  year. 

2.  Such  petition  of  a  local  fraternity  or  sorority,  or  acceptance 
of  a  charter  by  a  local  fraternity  or  sorority,  may  be  made  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

3.  No  group  of  students  may  organize  as  a  local  fraternity  or 
sorority  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 
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Prizes  and  Scholarships 


Prizes 
The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Latin  and  Greek  Composition 

Two  prizes,  of  fifteen  dollars  each,  are  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  student  in  the  first  year  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  who  shall  make  the  best  record  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
composition  respectively. 

The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Latin 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars  and  one  of  fifteen  dollars,  are 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  two  members 
of  the  freshman  class  making  the  best  record  in  Latin  I. 

The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Greek 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars  and  one  of  fifteen  dollars,  are 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  two  members 
of  the  freshman  class,  making  the  best  record  in  Greek  IV. 

The  Clark  Mills  Carr  Prizes  in  Mathematics 

In  order  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathematics,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  by  the  generosity  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Clark  E.  Carr,  in  memory  of  their  -son,  of  the  class  of 
1898,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  prizes  in  mathematics. 

These  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  students  who  are  majoring  in 
Mathematics  and  make  the  best  record  in  the  course  in  Calculus, 
Mathematics  IV  or  XII.  The  announcement  of  these  awards  will 
be  made  by  the  President  on  Commencement  day. 

The  May  Barr  Prize  Scholarship 

The  May  Barr  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  founded  in  1903,  by 
friends  of  May  Barr,  daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Barr,  of  Quincy, 
Illinois.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  appropriated  annually  to 
some  young  woman  designated  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  specified  by  the  donors.  The  award  of  this  'Scholarship  is 
announced  annually  on  the  birthday  of  May  Barr,  April  29th,  in 
memory  of  whose  young  life  it  was  founded. 
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The  income  from  the  scholarship  funds,  except  as  otherwise  speci- 
fied, is  used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students  unable  to  pursue 
a  college  course  without  assistance.  Application  must  be  made  to 
the  President  before  May  1st  each  year.  A  student  who  is  not  in 
need  of  aid  should  not  apply  for  a  scholarship. 

The  Louise  Cooley  Scholarship 

The  Louise  Cooley  Scholarship  of  $3,000  was  founded  in  1895, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cooley,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Louise, 
who  died  in  her  freshman  year.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  each  year  in  the  education  of  some  worthy  young  woman. 

The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship 

The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in 
1894,  in  memory  of  Rosa  May  McCall  of  the  class  of  1879.  This 
scholarship  in  the  study  of  piano-forte  is  to  be  offered  annually 
to  some  young  woman  of  limited  means,  integrity  of  character  and 
musical  promise.  Candidates  will  be  recommended  by  the  Director 
and  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  and  approved  by  the  President  and 
faculty  of  the  College. 

The  Matthews  Scholarship 

The  Matthews  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in  1898  by 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Matthews.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  a  worthy  young  woman  of  limited  means,  excel- 
lent character  and  promise  as  a  student. 

The  William  C.  Brown  Scholarship 

The  William  C.  Brown  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  founded  in 
1905  by  Mr.  William  C.  Brown  of  New  York.  This  scholarship  is 
to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  preferably 
to  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  employe  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railway. 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship  of  $1,200  was  founded  in  1905 
by  Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of  Philadelphia.  This  scholarship  is  to 
be  awarded  by  the  President  and  faculty  to  a  young  man  intending 
to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Mary  C.  Williamson  Scholarship 

The  Mary  C.  Williamson  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in 
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1904  by  bequest.    The  interest  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  to  provide 
a  free  scholarship. 

The  Richard  Austen  Lawrence  Scholarship 

This  Scholarship  was  founded  in  1909,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Lawrence,  in  memory  of  their  father,  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
principal  sum  of  $2,000  is  to  be  kept  invested  and  the  interest  an- 
nually paid  to  some  young  man  of  the  college,  preferably  from 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  who  may  be  worthy  and  needing  assistance.  This 
scholarship  may  be  divided  between  two  young  men  if  thought  best 
by  the  President. 

The  Sara  Miller  McCall  Scholarship 

This  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  also  founded  in  1909,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  as  a  memorial  to  their  dear  friend  who 
for  many  years  was  a  most  valued  teacher  in  Knox  College.  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  is  to  be  paid  to  iSome  worthy  young 
woman  who  may  need  assistance  to  pursue  her  education,  the  recip- 
ient to  be  a  resident  of  Knox  County  and  approved  by  the  President. 

The  Galesburg  High  School  Scholarship 

This  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  founded  in  1909  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Park  Lawrence.  The  annual  interest  from  this  $2,000  is  to  be 
awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  worthy  young 
women  or  young  men  of  limited  means  from  the  Galesburg  High 
School.  The  income  from  this  scholarship  may  be  divided  between 
two  approved  applicants  if  so  advised  by  the  President. 

Harriet  Stone  Drake  Scholarship 

This  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  established  in  1909  by  Edward 
R.  Drake  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  income  from  this  fund  is 
to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some  deserv- 
ing student. 

The  Cyrus  M.  Avery  Scholarship 

This  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in  1909  by  Mrs.  Cyrus 
M.  Avery  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  income  of  this  fund  is 
to  be  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to 
any  worthy  student. 

The  Etta  W.  Hibbard  Scholarship 

This  Scholarship  of  $500  was  established  in  1909  by  Charles  L 
Hibbard  in  memory  of  Etta  W.  Hibbard.     The  income  from  this 
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fund  is  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some 
deserving  student. 

The  Grace  Parish  Scholarship 

This  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  established  in  1912  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  W.  Parish  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Grace  Parish,  of  the 
class  of  1910.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some  worthy  woman 
student  of  the  college. 

The  Scholarships  of  the  Classes  of  1909,  1910,  1911  and  1912 

Four  Scholarships  of  $1,500  each  were  established  in  1909  by  the 
members  of  the  Classes  of  1909,  1910,  1911  and  1912,  and  their 
friends.  The  income  from  these  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  senior,  junior,  -sophomore  and  freshman  classes, 
respectively. 

The  Charles  W.  Seymour  Scholarship 

The  "Charles  W.  Seymour  Scholarship  Endowment"  of  $5,000 
was  given  in  1916,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Seymour.  The  income  is  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  "honor  graduates"  from  the 
Charles  W.  Seymour  High  School  in  Adams  County,  Illinois,  such 
honors  being  based  upon  rank  in  scholarship  during  the  high  school 
course. 

The  Manie  E.  Garwood  Scholarship 

The  Manie  E.  Garwood  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  founded  in 
1916  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Burkhalter.  The  income  is  to  be  used  annu- 
ally toward  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  worthy  students. 

College  Scholarships 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees  will  give, 
during  the  coming  year,  a  limited  number  of  scholarships.  In  be- 
stowing these  scholarships  four  things  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion— the  standing  of  a  student  in  his  class ;  his  loyalty  to  the  insti- 
tution ;  his  financial  necessities,  and  his  ability  and  willingness  to 
perform  some  special  service  for  the  college. 

The  Higgins  Missionary  Fund. 

The  Higgins  Missionary  Fund,  established  by  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Higgins,  yields  annually  an  income  which  enables  the  college  to 
offer  a  rebate  of  half  tuition  to  eight  students.  The  fund  is  de- 
signed to  aid  needy  young  men  and  women  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  missionary  work. 
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Physical  Training  and  Athletics 


Physical  Training  for  Men 

Knox  College  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  all  kinds  of 
athletic  and  physical  training  work. 

A  spacious  gymnasium  was  erected  in  1907,  equipped  with  mod- 
ern conveniences  and  fitted  with  necessary  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
athletic  work.  The  main  floor  space  covers  an  area  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and  affords  an  excellent  floor  for 
gymnasium  work  as  well  as  an  excellent  basketball  court.  The  base- 
ment contains  the  baths  and  dressing  rooms,  the  various  store  rooms 
and  the  Athletic  Director's  office. 

Adjoining  the  gymnasium  on  the  south  is  Willard  Field,  well 
equipped  with  a  quarter  mile  cinder  running  track  with  a  220-yard 
straightaway,  a  good  baseball  diamond  and  a  football  field. 

The  aim  of  the  physical  department  is  to  benefit  the  majority 
rather  than  to  specialize  with  the  few  who  represent  the  college  on 
its  various  teams  and  to  that  end  all  men  are  urged  to  do  some 
kind  of  athletic  work. 

Those  not  actively  engaged  trying  for  the  various  teams  on  Wil- 
lard Field  during  the  spring  and  fall  months,  find  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  exercise  on  the  tennis  courts,  six  in  number,  located 
on  the  southwest  part  of  the  campus  just  off  Willard  Field. 

All  field  and  track  work  as  well  as  the  gymnasium  work  is  under 
the  direct  -supervision  of  the  athletic  director. 

Four  hours  credit  in  physical  training  are  required  of  every  man 
for  graduation.  This  work  is  to  be  done  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Two  hours  per  week  scheduled  physical  training 
work  during  eacn  semester  counts  as  one  credit  toward  graduation 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  regular  college  work. 

A  physical  and  medical  examination  is  given  every  man  upon 
entering  the  college  and  from  this,  exercises  are  chosen  which  will 
be  most  satisfactory  to  the  individual  needs. 

Those  who  are  members  of  the  various  athletic  teams  are  ex- 
cused from  gymnasium  work  during  the  time  that  they  report  reg- 
ularly for  the  athletic  teams. 
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The  indoor  work  beginning  the  first  of  November  and  lasting 
until  the  middle  of  April  consists  of  calisthenic  work,  free  hand, 
bells,  wands  and  clubs,  marching,  running,  mat  work  and  apparatus 
work  as  well  as  various  games. 

For  this  work  each  -student  is  required  to  have  a  full  gymnasium 
suit,  consisting  of  long,  gray  gymnasium  trousers,  a  white  gymna- 
sium shirt  and  rubber  isoled  shoes. 

All  students  are  members  of  the  Knox  College  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  are  admitted  free  to  all  athletic  contests. 

The  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association  are :  President,  elected 
from  the  student  body,  and  a  Faculty  Secretary-Treasurer  appoint- 
ed by  the  faculty  of  the  college,  who  shall  also  be  the  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  made  up  of  the  President  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association,  who  shall  act  as  chairman  and  has  no  vote,  one 
faculty  representative,  one  representative  of  the  association  elected 
by  the  student  body,  and  one  representative  from  the  alumni  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees. 

Following  are  the  eligibility  rules  adopted  by  the  College : 

I.  No  one  shall  participate  in  any  athletic  contest  or  game  as 
member  or  manager  of  a  Knox  College  team  without  the  permission 
of  the  faculty  committee  on  athletics. 

Application  to  be  a  member  of  the  team  must  be  made  in  person 
or  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  not  less  than  five  days 
before  any  contest  or  game;  to  be  manager,  before  nomination  is 
posted  by  the  Athletic  Association.  Permission  as  a  rule  will  be 
good  for  the  entire  season.  If  it  is  necessary  to  recall  any  permis- 
sion, five  days'  warning  will  be  given,  except  in  special  cases. 

II.  (1)  A  member  of  a  team  shall  be  a  bona  fide  student,  reg- 
ularly registered  in  the  college  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of 
work.  Registration  shall  take  place  not  later  than  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  the  semester.  A  special  student  shall  not  be  eligible  until 
he  has  satisfactorily  completed  one  semester  of  not  less  than  twelve 
hours  of  work.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
baseball  or  track  team  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  one 
semester  of  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  work. 

A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  twelve  hours  of  work  shall  be  in- 
eligible until  he  has  completed  a  semester  of  not  less  than  twelve 
hours  of  work. 
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(2)  He  shall  have  recognized  amateur  standing  and  shall  not 
receive  any  gift,  remuneration  or  pay  for  his  services  on  the  team. 

(3)     He  shall  not  be  deficient  in  his  studies  nor  irregular  in 
attendance  upon  college  exercises. 

(4)  He  shall  not  participate  in  any  contest  or  game  not  author- 
ized by  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  exclude 
from  any  contest  all  who  have  not  the  permission  of  the  committee. 

(5)  He  shall  not,  as  a  college  student,  be  a  member  of  the 
teams  of  any  college  or  colleges  for  more  than  four  years. 

III.  (1)  The  manager  of  a  team  shall  be  a  bona  fide  college  stu- 
dent regularly  registered  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  work. 

A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  twelve  hours  of  work  shall  be  in- 
eligible until  he  has  completed  a  semester  of  not  less  than  twelve 
hours  of  work. 

(2)  He  shall  not  make  any  schedule  of  contests  or  games  nor 
shall  he  fix  the  time  or  place  of  holding  any  home  contest  or  game 
without  the  consent  of  the  committee. 

(3)  He  shall  not  be  deficient  in  his  studies  nor  irregular  in  at- 
tendance upon  college  exercises. 

(4)  He  shall  not  be  the  captain  of  the  team. 

IV.  The  maximum  number  of  games  to  be  scheduled  for  the 
season  is :  in  football,  eight ;  in  basketball,  ten ;  in  baseball,  twelve ; 
track  meets,  four. 

Physical  Training  for  Women 

Two  years  of  physical  training  are  required  of  all  women  in  the 
college,  this  work  to  be  done,  if  possible,  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years. 

Students  will  be  excused  from  gymnasium  work  only  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

The  first  year  the  work  will  consist  of  four  hours  per  week. 
During  the  early  fall  and  spring  there  will  be  outdoor  work  entirely, 
such  as  tennis,  cross  country  walking  and  hockey. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  given  to  three  hours  of  indoor 
work  and  one  hour  of  outdoor  sports.  The  second  year  the  same 
plan  will  be  carried  out  but  only  three  hours  a  week  will  be  given. 

Class  tournaments  in  tennis  and  basketball  will  be  held  during 
the  year. 
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Special  provision  is  being  made  this  year  to  meet  the  need  of 
corrective  work  among  the  students.  All  incoming  students  will  be 
given  a  thoro  physical  examination.  When  any  weakness,  such  as 
curvatures,  flat  chests,  poor  poise,  etc.,  is  found  special  work  will 
be  prescribed  and  carried  out  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
director.  Upper  classmen  will  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  this 
special  work  so  that  the  needs  of  all  the  women  in  college  may  be 
met.  The  young  women  are  expected  to  provide  gymnasium  suits 
consisting  of  black  bloomers,  a  white  middy  blouse,  black  tie  and 
black  shoes. 


Expenses  and  Student  Aid 


General  Expenses 

Board,  with  room,  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from 
$4.00  to  $8.00  per  week ;  without  room,  at  from  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

A  list  of  persons  offering  rooms  or  board  is  kept  on  file  at  the 
business  manager's  office,  where  it  may  be  consulted  by  students. 

The  necessary  expense,  including  board,  room,  tuition  and  books 
but  not  including  traveling,  clothing  or  other  personal  expenses  of 
which  no  estimate  can  be  made,  ranges  from  $175  to  $450  per  annum. 

Statements  concerning  the  tuition  and  fees  in  the  college  and  the 
cost  of  residence  at  Whiting  Hall  will  be  found  under  those  head- 
ings. 

Employment  Bureau  and  Student  Aid 

Students  desiring  to  work  for  their  board  will  find  many  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  so  in  restaurants  or  private  families  in  the  city. 
An  employment  bureau  is  maintained  by  the  college  to  aid  'Students 
in  securing  positions. 

Every  young  person,  who  is  really  determined  to  gain  a  liberal 
education,  and  who  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort  and  to 
practice  the  necessary  self-denial  and  economy,  will  always  find  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  at  Knox  College. 

Students  for  the  Ministry 

Students  who  have  the  Christian  ministry  in  view  may  receive 
aid  from  certain  educational  societies,  if  their  circumstances  require 
it.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  President. 
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Whiting  Hall 

Miss  Grace  A.  Stayt,  Ph.  B. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Head  of  Whiting  Hall 

Miss  Clara  J.  Cater 

Matron 

Miss  Marguerite  L.  Allen 

Director  of  Physical   Training 

Whiting  Hall  Committee 
George  W.  Gale        Mrs.  P.  F.  Brown        B.  F.  Arnold 

General  Information 

Whiting  Hall  furnishes  a  convenient  and  attractive  home  for 
non-resident  young  women  in  attendance  at  the  college,  and  conser- 
vatory. It  is  a  commodious  brick  building,  providing  accommodation 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students.  Situated  a  block  north 
of  the  college  campus  and  facing  Standish  Park,  it  is  ideally  located 
both  for  beauty  of  surroundings  and  accessibility  to  recitation  halls. 
The  Carnegie  Public  Library,  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  same 
block,  offering  especial  privileges  to  students  engaged  in  reference 
work,  and  Beecher  Chapel,  adjoining  the  hall,  in  which  most  of  the 
college  lectures  and  recitals  are  given,  add  to  the  convenience  of 
location. 

The  rooms  in  the  hall  are  all  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by 
steam  supplied  by  a  central  heating  plant,  which  also  furnishes  an 
abundant  supply  of  hot  water.  In  the  center  of  the  main  floor  are 
two  large  well-furnished  reception  rooms,  a  music  room  and  a  li- 
brary. The  building  also  provides  halls  for  the  meeting  of  literary 
societies  and  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  An 
electric  elevator,  fire  escapes  and  alarms,  and  hourly  rounds  of  the 
building  made  by  a  night  watchman,  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  students. 

To  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  resides  in  Whiting  Hall,  is  en- 
trusted the  enforcing  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  regard  to 
calls,  entertainments,  daily  exercises,  study  hours,  hours  of  retiring 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  residents  of  the  hall. 

It  is  intended  that  the  life  in  Whiting  Hall  shall  develop  self- 
control,  democracy  in  social  relations  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  rights  of  others,  and  that  it  shall  tend  to  create  for  students 
an  environment  that  is  educational,  thereby  furnishing  a  valuable 
complement  to  the  work  of  the  college  proper. 
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It  is  not  possible  for  the  Dean  to  maintain  immediate  supervision 
over  young  women  not  residing  in  the  hall.  The  college  authorities, 
therefore,  require  all  non-resident  women  to  make  their  home  at  the 
hall  unless  permission  to  live  elsewhere  is  granted  by  the  Dean  of 
Women.  This  permission  and  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  granted  must  be  -secured  before  other  arrangements  are 
made,  and  a  certificate  showing  such  permission  must  be  presented 
at  the  time  of  registration. 

Physical  Training 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  health  of  the  young  women  re- 
siding in  Whiting  Hall.  (The  Physical  Director  of  Women  lives  in 
the  hall  and  exercises  watchful  supervision  over  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  students.)  Every  young  woman  is  given  a  thorough  phy- 
sical examination  by  the  Director  of  Physical  Training  at  the  be- 
ginning and  again  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Special  exercises  are  pre- 
scribed when  necessary  and  every  effort  is  made  to  promote  the  good 
health  of  the  student.  It  has  been  found  that  systematic  daily  ex- 
ercise and  regulation  of  hours  of  study  and  of  retiring,  to  conform 
to  the  combined  demands  of  health  and  of  college  work,  are  con- 
ducive to  this  end. 

Whiting  Hall  provides  a  large  recreation  room  and  tennis  courts 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  Young  women  belonging  to  the  college 
literary  society  have  the  use  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  society. 
The  privileges  of  the  college  gymnasium,  with  its  excellent  equip- 
ment of  modern  apparatus,  shower  baths,  etc.,  are  open  to  all  college 
women. 

Expenses 

The  total  charge  for  college  students  living  in  Whiting  Hall,  in- 
cluding tuition  and  all  fees  excepting  laboratory  fees  is  $425.00, 
$400.00  and  $375.00  for  the  year,  according  to  size  and  location  of 
rooms. 

The  total  charge  for  conservatory  students  living  in  Whiting 
Hall,  exclusive  of  tuition  fee,  is  $340.00,  $315.00  and  $290.00  for 
the  year.  This  entitles  them  to  the  same  privileges  that  are  ac- 
corded to  regular  college  students,  including  instruction  by  the 
Physical  Director  of  Women  and  the  use  of  the  college  gymnasium. 

Payments  are  due  in  two  equal  installments,  one  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester.    No  rebate  will  be  granted  for  absence  except  in 
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case  of  illness  extending  over  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  more.  In 
all  cases  of  rebate  the  loss  will  be  shared  by  the  institution  and  the 
student,  the  rebate  in  no  case  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  regular 
charge. 

Students  entertaining  guests  will  be  charged  for  their  entertain- 
ment. No  charge  is  made  for  sending  meals  to  students  who  re- 
main in  their  rooms  by  the  advice  of  a  physician  or  the  matron. 

Assignment  of  Rooms 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  The 
assignment  of  rooms  to  students  already  in  attendance  is  made  the 
first  week  in  May.  After  that  date  rooms  will  be  assigned  strictly 
in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  are  received,  and  vacancies 
in  the  building  will  be  filled  in  the  same  order.  An  additional 
charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  will  be  made  when  a  room  is  reserved 
for  but  one  occupant,  but  this  arrangement  may  be  made  only  for 
such  time  as  the  room  is  not  reqired  for  additional  students. 

Rooms  will  not  be  reserved  for  less  than  the  entire  year. 

When  assignment  or  reservation  of  a  room  is  made,  a  deposit  of 
$20.00  is  required  to  insure  its  occupancy.  If  the  room  is  relinquished 
later,  this  deposit  will  be  refunded,  provided  notice  of  relinquish- 
ment is  received  not  later  than  August  1st.  After  this  date  the 
money  will  not  be  refunded. 

The  retainer  fee  will  be  credited  on  the  payment  due  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester  in  the  case  of  students  who  remain 
in  the  Hall  through  both  the  first  and  second  -semesters.  Otherwise 
it  will  be  forfeited. 

Waiting  List 

The  names  of  applicants  who  do  not  secure  admission  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  college  year  will  be  placed  on  the  "Waiting  List"  and 
appointment  to  vacancies  made  in  regular  order,  provided  that  the 
application  is  accompanied  by  the  customary  retaining  fee. 

Correspondence 

Communications  in  reference  to  rooms  and  personal  welfare  of 
students  may  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  Letters  pertaining  to 
the  finances  of  the  college,  including  all  claims  and  accounts,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Business  Manager,  Knox  College. 
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Faculty 

William  Frederick  Bentley,  Mus.  D.  160  W.  South  St. 

Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Singing 

Graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1883;  prin- 
cipal of  Musical  Department  of  New  Lyme  (Ohio)  Institute,  1883- 
1885;  student  in  Europe  for  three  years,  (Piano)  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Leipzig,  under  Bruno  Swlntzcher,  and  private  Piano 
pupil  of  Franz  Kullak  in  Berlin.  In  Voice,  student  of  Delle  S'edie, 
Escalais,  and  Koenig  in  Paris,  and  Randegger  in  London.  Director 
of  and  Professor  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1885 — . 

John  Winter  Thompson,  Mus.  D.  473  Monmouth  Blvd. 

Professor  of  Pipe  Organ,  Theory,  and  Ear  Training 
Graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,   1890;   student  in  the 
Virgil    Clavier   School,    New   York,    1892;    graduated   from   the   Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Leipzig,  1894;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  1890 — . 

Blanche  M.  Boult,  B.  Mus.  284  W.  Tompkins  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte 
Graduated  from   the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1892;   private 
pupil    of    William    H.    Sherwood,    Emil    Liebling,    Ferruccio    Busoni, 
Rafael  Joseffy,  and  also  of  Krausse,   Leipzig,  Germany;  Professor  in 
the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1893 — . 

Helen  Hanna  Birch.  284  W.  Tompkins  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte 
Graduated  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Depauw  University. 
1896;  private  pupil  under  Julia  A.  Druly,  William  H.  Sherwood,  and 
Rafael  Joseffy,  also  of  Xaver  S'charwenka,  Berlin,  Germany;  teacher 
in  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  Ruston,  La.,  1904-1906;  teacher  in 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia,  1907;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1908 — . 

James  MacConnell  Weddell.  82  W.  North  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte 
Graduated  from  Westminster  (Pa.)  College  of  Music,  1903;  stu- 
dent in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1903-1904;  private 
pupil  of  Carl  Bearman  and  Ernest  Hutcheson.  Principal  of  Piano 
Department,  Synodical  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1905-1907;  Professor  in 
the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1909 — . 
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Gail  Hamilton  Ridgway,  A.  B.,  B.  Mus.     The  Park  Apartments. 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Musical  History- 
Graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  1904.  Graduated  from  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1907.  Instructor  of  Violin  and  Piano,  Cor- 
nell College,  1907-1910;  pupil  of  Fritz  Kreisler  in  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, 1910-1911;  teacher  and  concert  artist,  Denver,  Colorado,  1912- 
1913;  supplied  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  Professor  of  Violin  in 
the  Grinnell  School  of  Music,  1913-1914;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1914 — . 

Anna  Louise  Week.  The  Park  Apartments. 

Professor  of  Voice 

Private  pupil  in  singing  of  Rose  Bloch  Bauer,  Portland,  Oregon, 
four  years;  Mme.  Etta  Edwards,  Chicago  and  New  York,  three  years; 
student,  Chicago  Musical  College  in  opera  classes  of  Herman  and 
Maurice  Devries,  one  year;  pupil  of  Frank  King  Clark,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, 1909-1914;  also  of  Kapelmeisters,  Otto  Schwartz  and  Fritz 
Otto.  Private  teacher  of  Voice,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1914-1916;  Profes- 
sor in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1917 — . 

Jessie  Glaze  Strong.  63  N.  Seminary  St. 

Instructor  in  Public  School  Music  Methods 

Graduated  from  American  School  of  Normal  Methods  (held  at 
the  Northwestern  University),  1905;  student  of  Voice  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  in  Harmony  at  the  Harvard  Summer 
School,  Boston,  Mass.,  1910;  private  instruction  in  Voice  under  Mrs. 
Ada  Sheffield  and  Dr.  George  F.  Root  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  Knox 
Conservatory  of  Music  under  Wm.  F.  Bentley;  supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  Galesburg  Public  Schools,  1903 — ;  Instructor  of  Public  S'chool 
Music  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1914 — . 

Nellie  Johnson-Smith.  966  E.  Knox  St. 

Instructor  in  Pianoforte  and  Normal  Classes 
In  charge  of  the  Children's  Department 

Graduated  from  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1898;  post- 
graduate study  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1909;  Caruther's 
School  of  Music,  Chicago,  Summer  Sessions,  1910  and  1913;  Mrs. 
Crosby  Adams'  Summer  School,  Chicago,  1912;  Effa  Ellis  Music 
Course,  1912;  Teacher  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1910 — . 

Martha  Campbell  Neifert.  The  Park  Apartments. 

Instructor  in  Pipe  Organ  and  Theory 

Graduated  from  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1913;  Instruc- 
tor in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1913 — . 
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Eugenia  La  Bee  Trask. 


423  Monmouth  Bl 


vc 


Instructor  in  Pianoforte 
Graduated  from  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1914;  Instruc 
tor  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1914 — . 


Edyth  Thompson. 


473  Monmouth  Blvc 


Instructor  in  Voice 


Graduated   from   the   Knox   Conservatory  of   Music   in   1914;    In 
structor  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1916 — . 


Bessie  L.  Hinckley,  B.  L.,  Knox  College,  '93.  The  Bursk  Apt! 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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Announcement 


Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  was  established  in  1883,  and  has 
ince  deservedly  won  the  reputation  of  being  a  thoroughly  first- 
:lass  school  of  music.  It  is  essentially  a  school  of  musical  learning. 
The  course  of  study  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time,  until 
iow  every  facility  is  afforded  the  student  for  a  thorough  education 
n  all  the  branches  of  the  curriculum. 

The  faculty  comprises  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  their  sev- 
ral  departments,  all  of  them  having  enjoyed  exceptional  opportu- 
lities  for  study,  and  having  gained  a  record  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  their  work.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  enable  the  student 
o  pursue  the  study  of  music  under  such  influences  as  will  develop 
lim  not  only  musically,  but  also  mentally  and  morally.  Being  so  in- 
imately  associated  with  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  College,  the 
Conservatory  student  is  bound  to  absorb  much  of  the  College  spirit, 
.nd  this  stimulates,  broadens,  and  strengthens  the  work  done  in  his 
pecial  department. 

The  home  of  the  Conservatory  is  in  Whiting  Hall,  where  ample 
ractice  rooms  and  commodious  studios  are  provided.  The  recital 
all  in  Beecher  Chapel  is  supplied  with  two  grand  pianos  and  a 
hree  manual  Pipe  Organ. 

As  the  Conservatory  work,  except  the  classes  in  Theory  and  His- 
ory,  is  practically  private,  students  may  enter  at  any  time,  although 

slightly  higher  rate  of  tuition  is  charged  those  registering  for 
3ss  than  a  semester  (see  "Regulations"  page  106). 

No  Requirements  for  Admission 

Although  there  are  no  special  requirements  for  admission,  it  is 
lways  desirable  to  bring  a  selection  well  prepared  to  perform  be- 
ore  the  director,  or  before  the  teacher  at  the  first  lesson.  In  this 
/ay  only  can  a  satisfactory  opinion  be  formed  as  to  the  student's 
bility  or  as  to  the  character  of  his  previous  study. 

All  grades  of  instruction  are  given,  from  the  very  beginning  to 
he  most  advanced  ideas  in  interpretation. 
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Complete  Courses  Offered 

Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Canon,  Fugue,  Analytical  Harmony,  Ear-Training,  Composition, 
Musical  History. 

Other  Courses 

Ensemble  Music,  Normal  Classes,  Interpretation  Classes,  Appre- 
ciation of  Music,  Instrumentation,  Sight  Reading,  Chorus  Singing, 
Children's  Department,  Public  School  Music,  and  Violoncello. 

Requirements  for  Diplomas  or  Degrees 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  regular  course  leading  to  gradu- 
ation or  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  should  make 
application  to  the  Director  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  study.  To 
determine  whether  or  not  the  student  has  the  required  ability  or 
talent  to  make  it  profitable  for  him  to  enter  upon  this  extended 
study,  the  matter  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  faculty,  and  the  student 
advised  accordingly.  It  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  young  people  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a  musical  education,  and  the  day  has  already 
dawned  when  the  culture  and  refining  influence  of  this  study  is 
essential  to  a  liberal  education.  The  Knox  Conservatory  is  open  to 
all  grades  of  students,  but  for  those  who  expect  to  become  profes- 
sional artists  or  teachers  of  music,  the  question  of  health,  talent,  and 
general  temperament  -should  always  be  considered,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  seems  advisable  for  the  faculty  to  assist  in  the  decision. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  who  have  completed  a 
High  School  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  will  be  awarded 
only  to  those  who  present  to  the  Director  the  full  number  of  units 
(fifteen)  required  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  College. 

A  Conservatory  credit  is  the  credit  given  for  a  one-hour  recita- 
tion per  week  for  one  semester.  Sixty-seven  credits  are  necessary 
for  graduation.  Seventy-nine  credits  are  necessary  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music.     Credits  are  given  as  follows : 

Harmony  (4  semesters)    8  credits 

Single  Counterpoint  (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Ear-Training   (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Musical  History  (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Interpretation  and  Ensemble  (1  semester  with  Director)..   1  credit 
Major  Study  (Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin) 
For  certificate"  from  Preparatory  Department 10  credits 
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For  certificate  from  Intermediate  Department 10  credits 

For  Senior  recital  and  graduation 10  credits 

Minor  Study  (Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  or 

'Cello)   Preparatory  certificate  10  credits 

Total  credits  for  required  studies 61 

The  above  required  61  credits  form  the  foundation  for  any  of 

'he  courses  which  follow. 

For  Diploma 

Course  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  or  V.  (elective). 
Course  I. 

Free  Composition  (1  semester,  2  credits)         ) 

Analytical  Harmony  (2  semesters,  4  credits)    j* 
Course  II. 

Free  Composition  (3  semesters) 

Course  III. 

Double  Counterpoint  (1  semester,  2  credits)    \ 

Canon  (1  semester,  2  credits)  >.  . . . 

Fugue  (2  semesters,  4  credits)  J 

Zourse  IV. 

Regular  College  Course 

Course  V. 

Full  graduation  in  minor  study 


6  credits 

6  credits 

8  credits 

6  credits 

6  credits 


For  Degree  of  Musical  Bachelor 

College  Entrance,  15  units 

bourse  I. 

Analytical  Harmony   (2  semesters)....  4  credits " 

Free  Composition  (3  semesters) 6  credits 

Double  Counterpoint  (1  semester) 2  credits 

Canon  (1  semester)    2  credits 

Fugue  (2  semesters) 4  credits> 

bourse  II. 

Analytical  Harmony   (2  semesters)....  4  credits'! 

Free  Composition    (1   semester) 2  credits 

Double  Counterpoint  (1  semester) 2  credits 

Canon  ( 1  semester) 2  credits 

Fugue  (1  semester) 2  credits 

Full  graduation  in  minor  study 6  credits 


.18  credits 


.18  credits 
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Suggested  Course 

As  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  who  is  making  a  special  study 
of  music  to  formulate  a  plan  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  in  his  chosen  subject,  be  it  Piano, 
Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ,  we  recommend  the  following  plan  of  study 
which  covers  the  required  course : 

1st  Year.     (Freshmen) 
Harmony — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
History — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Sight  Singing — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Minor  Study  begun. 
Major  Study — (Private  Lessons). 
At  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  must  pass  the  Preparatory 
examination  in  the  major  study,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ. 

2nd  Year.     (Sophomore) 

Harmony — 3rd  and  4th  Semesters. 

Ear  Training — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 

Major  and  Minor  Studies — (Private  Lessons). 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  must  pass  the  Preparatory 
examination  in  the  Minor  study,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  'Cello,  or 
Organ. 

3rd  Year.    (Junior) 
Counterpoint — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Canon — 1st  Semester. 

Analytical  Harmony — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 
Free  Composition — 1st  Semester. 

Ensemble  and  Interpretation — (1st  Semester,  under  Director). 
Major  Study — (Private  Lessons). 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  must  pass  the  Intermediate 
examination  in  the  Major  study,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ. 

4th  Year.     (Senior) 

Counterpoint — 3rd  Semester. 

Fugue — 1st  and  2nd  Semesters. 

Free  Composition  — 2nd  and  3rd  Semesters. 

Major  Study — (Private  Lessons). 

Senior  Recital. 
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Students  who  are  pursuing  any  of  the  other  elective  courses, 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  V,  will  find  the  above  outline  of  study  a  valuable 
suggestion  in  planning  their  own  work  and  determining  their  class 
standing  in  the  school.  The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  re- 
main practically  the  same  in  all  courses. 

Those  who  are  capable  and  sufficiently  advanced  can  shorten 
their  period  of  study  by  taking  private  lessons  in  Theory. 
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Courses  of  Study 


Theory 

Harmony.     Four  semesters. 

First  Semester — Keys,  scales  and  signatures ;  intervals,  forma- 
tion and  location  of  triads.  Harmonization  of  both  basses  and 
•sopranos  begun ;  inversion  of  triads ;  the  dominant  seventh ;  trans- 
position of  simple  cadences  at  the  keyboard. 

Second  Semester — Modulation  to  nearly  related  keys ;  secondary 
seventh  chords ;  the  deceptive  cadence ;  the  dominant  ninth ;  irregu- 
lar treatment  of  the  seventh;  original  work;  keyboard  work. 

Third  Semester — Modulation ;  altered  chords  ;  keyboard  work. 

Fourth  Semester —  Suspensions ;  non-harmonic  tones  ;  organ 
point;  reduction  of  melodies. 

Counterpoint.    Three  semesters. 

First  Semester — Single  Counterpoint  of  all  species,  in  two  and 
three  voices. 

Second  Semester — Counterpoint  in  four  voices ;  all  species. 

Third  Semester — Double  counterpoint,  all  forms.  Triple  and 
quadruple  Counterpoint. 

Canon.  One  semester — free  imitation  in  all  forms;  Canon  in 
two  parts,  all  forms;  the  accompanied  canon. 

Fugue.    Two  semesters. 

First  Semester — Subject  and  answer.  Simple  fugues  in  two  and 
three  voices  from  original  'subjects. 

Second  Semester — The  fugue  in  four  voices.  Fugue  in  its  more 
developed  form.    Double  fugue. 

Ear-Training 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  semesters  in  Harmony. 

First  Semester — Distinguishing  intervals  and  fundamental  triads 
by  ear.  Exercises  in  notation  and  rhythm.  Simple  melodic  phrases. 
Inverted  triads. 

Second  Semester — Melodic  dictation  continued.  Chords  of  the 
seventh.    Altered  chords. 
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Analytical  Harmony 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  three  semesters  in  har- 
mony. 

First  Semester —  Principles  of  Analysis ;  Triads  and  seventh 
chords;  Broken  chords;  Reduction;  Modulation;  Non-harmonic 
tones;  altered  chords. 

Second  Semester —  Apparent  and  real  modulations.  Passing 
chords;  Reduction  of  florid  passages;  General  exercises;  Musical 
form, 

Free  Composition 

First  Semester —  Motives,  phrases  and  periods.  Song  form. 
Binary  form. 

Second  Semester — Elisions  and  extensions;  Theme  and  varia- 
tions.   Ternary  form. 

Third  Semester — Rondo;  Motette;  The  Sonatina  and  Sonata. 

History  of  Music 

HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM   OF   MUSIC 

A  general  course  sketching  the  rise  and  development  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  types  of  music  from  ancient  times  to  the  present, 
vith  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  greatest  composers. 

First  Semester — Uncivilized  and  Ancient  Music.  The  rise  of 
Zhristian  music.  Sacred  and  secular  music  of  the  16th  Century. 
The  early  music  drama  of  the  17th  Century.  Perfection  of  the 
rgan  and  violin.  Church  music  in  Bach's  time.  Handel  and  the 
ievelopment  of  the  opera  and  the  oratorio  in  the  early  18th  Century. 
Jther  forms  of  composition  of  the  same  period. 

Second  Semester — Haydn.  The  Sonata  and  the  Orchestra.  Gluck 
nd  the  dramatic  reform.  Mozart  and  the  exaltation  of  melody.  The 
ise  of  pianism.  The  progress  of  sacred  music  and  the  theoretical 
nowledge  in  the  18th  Century.  The  advent  of  Beethoven.  Weber, 
nd  the  Romantic  opera.  Schubert  and  the  <4Lied."  Italian  and 
rench  opera.  Church  and  Organ  music  of  the  early  19th  Century, 
chumann  and  Romanticism.  Mendelssohn  and  the  Leipzig  Circle. 
<ew  lights  upon  pianism.  The  opera  aside  from  Wagner.  Wagner 
nd  the  reconstruction  of  the  opera.  Symphonic  and  Instrumen- 
Uists.  Choral  music.  The  Song.  Musical  education  and  literature. 
Srief  sketch  of  the  later  19th  Century. 
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Text  book,  The  History  of  Music — Pratt.  The  time  is  divided 
between  recitation  and  supplementary  lectures  by  the  instructor.  By 
the  use  of  a  Tel-Electric  Piano-player  many  of  the  greatest  compo- 
sitions are  presented  before  the  class  as  illustrations. 

Pianoforte 

Preparatory — Simple  exercises  for  finger  and  wrist  development, 
major  scales,  broken  chords,  and  arpeggios.  Studies  from  Joseffy, 
Lemoine,  Biehl,  Czerny,  Gurlitt,  LeCouppey,  Bach's  Little  Preludes 
and  Fugues,  Sonatas,  together  with  lighter  compositions  from  the 
works  of  modern  composers.  Special  care  will  be  taken  in  this 
elementary  instruction,  as  herein  lies  the  foundation  of  the  future 
pianist. 

Intermediate — Selected  technics  from  Joseffy,  Phillipp,  and  Les- 
chetizky.  Major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales.  Major  and  minor 
diminished  and  dominant  seventh  arpeggios.  Etudes  from  Duver- 
noy,  op.  120,  Czerny,  op.  636  and  299,  Heller,  op.  45  and  46,  duets 
for  piano  and  for  piano  and  violin,  sonatas  from  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
Selections  from  the  best  classic  and  modern  composers  for  the  de- 
velopment of  style,  expression,  and  memory.     Bach  Inventions. 

Advanced — Special  advanced  technical  work  for  the  development 
of  tone,  -speed,  and  endurance ;  Extended  scales  and  arpeggios  in 
various  accents ;  Etudes  from  Czerny,  op.  740 ;  Schmitt's  Etudes,  op. 
16;  Cramer's  50  studies  (Von  Bulow  ed.)  ;  Kullak's  Octave  School; 
Bach's  Suites  and  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

This  mechanical  course  is  supplemented  by  selections  from  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and 
also  from  the  best  modern  composers. 

For  general  musical  culture,  it  is  required  that  all  students  who 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory  in  this  department  shall  (prior  to 
the  senior  year)  complete  the  preparatory  course  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches :  voice,  violin,  'cello,  or  organ. 

Organ 

Preparatory — The  course  comprises  simple  exercises  for  develop- 
ing correctness  and  fluency  in  pedal  playing;  Thayer's  Pedal  Studies, 
together  with  easy  preludes,  chorals  and  trios,  for  cultivation  of 
independence  in  manual  and  pedal ;  the  easier  works  of  Bach,  Men- 
delssohn, Merkel  and  others. 
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Intermediate — Volkmar's  Pedal  Studies;  Bucks  Studies  in  Pedal 
Phrasing;  Sonatas  from  Mendelssohn,  Rheinberger,  Ritter;  the 
heavier  works  of  Bach,  together  with  special  studies  in  registration. 

Advanced — The  work  in  this  department  includes  Pedal  Studies 
by  Thomas,  op.  2,  continued  study  of  the  classics,  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  modern  French  and  English  schools ;  overtures  and 
transcriptions  of  other  orchestral  works  calculated  to  place  the  stu- 
dent in  command  of  the  varied  resources  of  the  modern  organ,  and 
prepare  him  not  only  to  occupy  a  position  as  church  organist,  but 
also  to  meet  the  more  exacting  demands  of  the  concert  hall.  In 
consequence  of  the  recognized  scarcity  of  thoroughly  equipped 
church  organists,  much  care  will  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  this  sacred  office. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Organ  must  pass  the  Intermediate 
examination  in  Pianoforte  not  later  than  the  first  semester  of  their 
senior  year. 

Voice 

Preparatory — Exercises  in  breathing,  tone  placing,  and  the  prop- 
er formation  of  vowels.  Selections  from  Delle  Sedie's  "Complete 
Method  of  Singing."  First  twenty-five  of  Concone's  "Fifty  Lessons 
for  the  Voice,"  and.  simple  songs.  It  is  the  aim  in  this  elementary 
instruction  to  lay  a  foundation  which  will  enable  the  singer  not  only 
to  read  music  fluently  but  to  produce  pure  and  musical  tones  most 
easily  and  effectively. 

Intermediate — Exercises  in  vocalization  for  the  development  of 
technique.  Continuation  of  Delle  Sedie's  "Complete  Method  of 
Singing";  Concone's  "Fifty  Lessons  for  the  Voice"  completed. 
Study  of  songs  from  the  best  American,  English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  song-writers.     Simple  arias  from  operas  and  oratorios. 

Advanced — Delle  Sedie's  "Complete  Method  of  Singing"  re- 
viewed. Preparation  of  a  repertoire  of  songs  and  arias  from  stan- 
dard German,  French,  and  Italian  operas,  and  the  study  of  oratorio. 

For  general  musical  culture,  it  is  required  that  all  students  who 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory  in  this  department  shall  (prior  to 
the  senior  year)  complete  the  preparatory  course  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches :  piano,  violin,  'cello,  or  organ. 

Violin 

Preparatory — Manner  of  holding  the  violin  and  bow.  Funda- 
mental principles  of  the  physical  elements  involved  in  violin  playing. 
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Special  attention  given  to  the  quality  and  breadth  of  tone  upon 
which  depends  all  effective  violin  playing.  Easy  Studies  by  Dancla, 
Mazas,  de  Beriot,  Leonard,  Griinwald,  Spohr,  Corelli,  Wohlfahrt, 
and  Kayser.  Major  scales  (two  octaves).  Easy  pieces  making  use 
of  the  first  three  positions. 

Intermediate — Technical  studies  for  practice  in  the  higher  posi- 
tions. Principles  of  shifting  and  advanced  bowing.  Ries'  School  of 
Positions.  Kayser  Studies.  Kreutzer  Studies.  Casorti  Bowing  Stud- 
ies. Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  (three  octaves).  Concert 
pieces,  sonatas,  and  the  easier  concertos  of  Viotti,  and  de  Beriot. 
Practice  in  ensemble  and  orchestra  playing. 

Advanced — Studies  from  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  and  Rode,  together 
with  duets,  trios,  and  quartets  for  strings.  Selected  solos,  sonatas, 
and  concertos  from  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Tartini,  Leclair,  Locatelli, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Viotti,  de  Beriot,  Wieniawski,  Dvorak, 
Grieg,  and  others. 

For  general  musical  culture  it  is  required  that  all  students  who 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory  in  this  department  shall  (prior  to 
the  senior  year)  complete  the  Preparatory  course  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches :  voice,  piano,  organ,  or  'cello. 

Violoncello 

Great  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  correct  foundation  of 
'cello  technics,  for  overcoming  the  special  difficulties  of  the  instru- 
ment. Flexibility  and  strength  in  the  holding  of  the  bow,  regularity 
and  precision  in  fingering,  the  production  of  smooth,  resonant  tone. 
Jos.  Werner's  Method  for  the  Violoncello,  Dotzauer's  Etudes,  and 
other  technical  exercises.  Special  preparation  for  orchestral  playing. 
Principles  of  artistic  solo  playing.  Trio  and  quartet  work  open  to 
advanced  pupils.  This  course  may  be  used  as  a  second  or  minor 
study  toward  graduation. 

Public-School  Music 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  clear  the  purpose  and  possibili- 
ties of  public  school  music  teaching,  and  to  apply  the  principles  of 
all  the  student's  musical  training  to  the  task.  Many  subjects  will  be 
introduced,  in  such  manner  as  the  class  may  require.  (1)  Methods 
of  conducting  in  general,  and  in  the  schools.  (2)  Sight  singing- 
how  learned  and  how  taught.    (3)  Notation  and  terminology;  scales, 
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rhythm,  tempo.  (4)  Choice  of  material ;  rote  songs,  part  songs, 
folk  songs,  glees,  choruses,  anthems.  (5)  The  child  voice  and  the 
change  in  the  boy's  voice.  (6)  Practical  teaching  in  the  grades  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  regular  supervisor. 

Course  in  Public  School  Music  for  which  Certificate  is  Awarded 
First  Year —  credits 

Harmony — 2  Semesters   (Class) 4 

Musical  History — 2  Semesters   (Class) 4 

Sight  Singing — 2  Semesters  (Class) 2 

Voice  (major  study)  begun;  Piano  or  Violin  (minor  study) 
begun. 

Public  School  Music  Methods  (Class) 4 

Practical  Teaching  in  Public  Schools,  (one  period  each  week)  4 
Membership  in  Choir,  Chorus,  Glee  Club,  or  Orchestra 4 

Second  Year — 

Harmony — 2  Semesters   (Class) 4 

For  Certificate  from  Preparatory  Dept. — 

Voice  10 

Piano  or  Violin 10 

Public  School  Music  Methods  (Class) 4 

Practical  Teaching  in  Public  Schools,  (one  period  each  week)  4 

Membership  in  Choir  or  Orchestra 4 

Membership  in  Chorus  or  Glee  Club 4 

I       >  62 

In  order  to  obtain  a  special  state  certificate  to  teach  music  in  the 
public  schools,  the  candidate  must  have  completed  a  four  years'  high 
school  course,  after  which  one  year  of  study  in  English  and  one 
year  in  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  or  History  of  Education  must  be 
added  to  the  above  course. 

Sight-Singing 

The  written  examinations  in  the  Preparatory  and  Intermediate 
departments  will  be  based  largely  upon  the  work  done  in  this  class. 

Beginning  Class — The  work  will  embrace  a  thorough  explanation 
of  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  music — notes,  time,  keys,  major 
scales,  intervals,  arpeggios,  common  chords,  and  chromatics.  Special 
work  in  ear-training. 
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Advanced  Class — The  work  will  embrace  the  study  of  minor  and 
chromatic  scales,  dominant  and  diminished  seventh  chords.  Mordent, 
trill,  appoggiatura,  acciaccatura.  Ear-training.  Sight  reading  will 
be  the  great  feature. 

Ensemble  Classes 

Ample  opportunity  for  ensemble  playing  is  offered  the  student 
who  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  thi-s  work.  The  importance  of  be- 
ing able  to  play  well  with  other  instruments,  to  be  able  to  sing  an 
alto  or  tenor  part,  or  to  play  a  violin  obbligato,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  in  the  work  of  this  class  much  benefit  is  derived. 

Advanced  students  in  violin  have  the  advantage  of  the  orchestra 
as  well  as  the  violin  choir.  The  advanced  pianoforte  and  voice 
students  perform  their  concertos  and  arias  with  an  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. 

The  Children's  Department 

In  this  department  attention  is  given  to  the  rudiments  of  music 
as  applied  to  pianoforte  playing.  Formation  of  hand  position ;  Re- 
laxation of  muscles ;  Exercises  for  the  development  of  technic  and 
style;  Music  and  hearing  music. 

Weekly  class  work  will  be  given  without  extra  charge  to  all 
those  who  are  taking  regular  work,  that  is,  two  thirty-minute  les- 
sons per  week.  Pupils  taking  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  charged 
$2.00  for  this  class.  The  work  includes  drills  in  notation,  rhythm, 
ear-training,  and  key-board  harmony.  The  pupils  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  age  and  advancement,  and  all  recitations  are  graded. 

Normal  Classes 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  second  semester  the  director  has  a 
class  (one  hour  each  week)  open  to  all  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  music  in  any  of  its  branches.  Methods  of  instruction  are 
discussed  and  lists  of  exercises,  studies,  and  pieces  are  given  to  aid 
the  young  teacher. 

A  normal  class  in  pianoforte  under  Mrs.  Smith  is  given  each 
semester  (one  hour  each  week)  with  an  additional  class  the  second 
semester  which  continues  the  work  of  the  first.  (See  Table  of  Ex- 
penses). The  course  embraces  the  various  phases  of  elementary  in- 
struction for  either  children  or  adults,  going  into  the  earlier  grades 
in  detail,  and  giving  suggestions  for  later  work,  also  lists  of  teaching 
material. 
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A  Normal  Class  preparing  teachers  in  special  work  for  young 
children,  including  table  finger  plays  as  given  in  the  Caruther's 
method,  is  offered  during  the  second  semester,  one  half  hour  per 
week.     (See  Table  of  Expenses,  page  109). 

Interpretation  Class 

This  class  is  under  the  personal  instruction  of  the  Director,  and 
students  in  all  departments  are  advised  to  take  this  work  during  the 
last  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  if  possible. 

The  principal  idea  in  this  study  is,  "How  to  make  music  inter- 
esting," and  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are:  the  noted 
composers,  different  instruments,  tradition  in  isong,  the  Rubato,  and 
contrasts  in  tone  color.  Many  compositions  will  be  performed  by 
both  students  and  teacher,  and  the  culture  here  derived  will  be  of 
the  most  practical  sort. 

For  College  Students 

Knox  College  Faculty  Record,  November  6,  1905 : 
'Students  taking  work  in  the  Conservatory  will,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  be  allowed  college 
credits,  not  to  exceed  eight  in  number  for  their  entire  course,  for 
work  done  in  the  theory  of  music.  Such  students  will  be  subject  in 
their  work  to  all  the  regulations  which  apply  to  the  college  courses." 

Expression  and  Dramatic  Art 

Of  special  interest  to  students  in  singing  will  be  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  instruction  under  the  Professor  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Public  Speaking  in  Knox  College. 

Examinations 

The  written  examinations  in  the  Preparatory  and  Intermediate 
departments  will  be  based  largely  upon  the  work  done  in  the  Sight 
Singing  Class.. 

Preparatory  Department — Before  graduating  from  this  depart- 
ment in  any  branch  the  student  is  required  to  pass  a  test  in  sight 
reading  and  a  technical  examination  before  the  faculty.  He  is  re- 
quired to  pass  a  written  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
to  be  able  either  to  play  or  sing  from  memory  several  hymns  and 
patriotic  airs.  He  will  al-so  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  held  usually  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 
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Piano  pupils  must  play  the  major  scales,  four  notes  at  120  m.  m., 
and  all  positions  of  the  simple  major  and  minor  chords. 

Organ  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  scales  for  pedals,  two 
notes  at  120  m.  m.  They  will  also  be  required  to  pass  a  test  in  the 
playing  of  church  tunes. 

Vocal  pupils  must  be  able  to  sing  in  scale  runs,  four  notes  at 
80  m.  m. 

Violin  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  scales  (two  octaves), 
four  notes  at  80  m.  m. 

'"Cello"  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  scales  (two  octaves), 
two  notes  at  80  m.  m. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  to  those  who  receive  a  grade  not  less 
than  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  examinations. 

Intermediate  Department — Before  graduating  from  this  depart- 
ment in  any  branch,  the  student  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written 
examination  in  tone  production,  marks  of  expression,  abbreviations, 
etc.  He  must  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  public  performance 
to  give  evidence  to  the  faculty  of  ability  as  a  player  or  singer,  and 
he  is  expected  also  to  take  part  in  the  graduating  exercises  held  at 
the  close  of  the  semester.  Having  completed  the  full  courses  in 
Harmony,  Ear  Training,  and  Musical  History,  the  student  who 
graduates  from  this  department  will  be  expected  to  meet  certain  re- 
quirements regarding  readiness  and  accuracy  in  sight  reading. 

Piano  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  the  major  scales  (in  similar 
and  contrary  motion),  four  notes  at  144  m.  m. ;  both  the  harmonic 
and  melodic  forms  of  all  minor  scales  in  similar  motion,  four  notes 
at  144  m.  m. ;  major  and  minor  arpeggios,  four  notes  at  120  m.  m.; 
all  positions  of  dominant  and  diminished  seventh  chords ;  scales  in 
octaves,  four  notes  at  80  m.  m. 

Pipe  organ  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  the  scales  for  pedals,  four 
notes  at  84  m.  m. ;  to  play  extempore  modulations  and  to  improvise 
cadences  in  all  keys. 

Vocal  pupils  must  be  able  to  sing  in  scale  runs,  four  notes  at 
100  m.  m. ;  trill  144  m.  m. ;  they  are  also  required  to  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  languages. 

Violin  pupils  must  be  able  to  play  major  and  minor  scales  (two 
octaves),  four  notes  at  120  m.  m. ;  also  major  and  minor  arpeggios 
(two  octaves)  three  notes  at  100  m.  m. 
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Advanced  Department — Students  in  this  department  who  have 
attained  the  required  proficiency  in  their  literary  and  musical  studies 
may  be  considered  candidates  for  graduation,  providing  they  have 
Ullcd  out  the  proper  qualification  blanks  the  previous  year.  Such 
students  will  be  given  the  rank  of  seniors.  This  year  will  include 
continued  work  in  extended  scales  and  dominant  and  diminished 
seventh  arpeggios,  with  various  accents.  The  main  work  of  the 
senior  year,  however,  is  interpretation  and  preparation  for  concert 
performance. 

No  final  examinations  are  required  of  the  students  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  each  senior  is  expected  to  give  a  graduating  recital  during 
his  senior  year,  and  also  to  take  part  in  the  commencement  concert 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Class  Recitals 

Once  each  week  the  instructors  meet  their  pupils  privately  in 
their  own  studios  for  a  general  class  exercise.  As  no  visitors  are 
expected  to  attend  these  recitals,  a  splendid  opportunity  i-s  afforded 
for  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  general  musical  interpretation  and 
stage  deportment.  These  recitals  furnish  excellent  training  for  the 
more  important  work  of  the 

Public  Recitals 

which  occur  every  Thursday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in  Beecher 
Chapel.  All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend, 
and  others  are  always  welcome. 

These  recitals  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  pupil's  train- 
ing, not  only  in  regard  to  public  performance,  but  also  in  respect  to 
his  general  musical  knowledge  and  culture.  As  it  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence  that  notes  are  used  by  the  pupils  in  these  recitals,  the 
memory  drill  and  mental  discipline  are  valuable  results  of  the  work. 
In  the  course  of  a  year's  attendance  at  the  weekly  recitals,  a  student 
hears  a  wide  range  of  music  for  various  instruments  and  voices. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra  of  thirty  pieces  or  more  is  one  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  school.  The  best  of  music  is  studied 
in  preparation  for  the  public  performances  which  are  given  each 
year.  As  the  orchestra  is  frequently  called  upon  to  furnish  the  ac- 
companiment for  the  oratorios  presented  by  the  Galesburg  Musical 
Union  of  over  a  hundred  voices,  and  as  the  advanced  students  in 
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Voice  and  Pianoforte  often  appear  as  soloists  with  this  organization, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  ensemble  playing,  so  valuable  to  the 
student  of  Violin  or  'Cello. 

Scholarship  in  Pianoforte  Department 

The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship  will  be  offered  annually  to 
some  young  woman  of  limited  means,  integrity  of  character,  and 
musical  promise.  Candidates  will  be  recommended  by  the  Director 
and  Faculty  of  the  Conservatory,  and  approved  by  the  President 
and  Faculty  of  the  College. 

Help  for  Needy  and  Talented  Students 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible 
all  those  who  have  unquestionable  musical  talent.  Work  may  some- 
times be  secured  through  the  Labor  Bureau  of  the  College  or  in 
other  ways,  to  help  defray  expenses  of  board  and  room  and  in  part 
pay  for  the  tuition.  No  really  talented  person  need  be  deterred 
from  a  musical  education  if  he  is  willing  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts. 

Free  Privileges 

Among  the  free  privileges  are:  The  classes  in  Sight  Singing  (for 
regular  Conservatory  students)  ;  recitals  and  concerts  given  by  stu- 
dents ;  lectures  given  by  the  teachers ;  orchestral  and  ensemble  prac- 
tice to  all  sufficiently  advanced;  practice  in  some  of  the  church 
choirs  of  the  city;  Normal  Class  (2nd  semester),  under  the  Di- 
rector. 

Artists'  Recital  Course 

No  less  important  than  class-room  instruction  is  the  hearing  of 
good  music  rendered  by  artists  of  superior  ability.  To  meet  this 
need  there  has  been  established  the  Artists'  and  Faculty  Recital 
course.    The  fee  is  $1.50,  which  is  charged  in  the  first  semester  bill. 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  these  recitals,  unless  excused 
by  the  Director. 

Advantages 

Galesburg  is  so  favorably  situated  on  main  lines  of  travel  that 
the  students  frequently  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  best 
talent  on  the  lecture  and  dramatic  stage  as  well  as  many  noted  musi- 
cal artists,  concert  companies,  and  orchestras  which  come  to  the 
city  under  the  auspices  of  the  College,  Conservatory,  and  other 
organizations. 
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The  Adelphi  and  Gnothautii  (the  two  literary  societies  of  the 
College)  are  open  to  men  of  the  Conservatory,  and  the  L.  M.  I.  will 
welcome  the  women  of  the  Conservatory  as  members.  Other  so- 
cieties of  interest  to  many  students  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Knox 
Dramatic  Club,  and  the  Knox  Lyceum  Club.  For  singers,  the  Gales- 
burg  Musical  Union  of  a  hundred  voices  affords  a  rare  opportunity 
for  practical  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  great  oratorios  and 
operas. 

Membership  in  the  College  Glee  Club  for  men,  and  the  Conserv- 
atory Glee  Club  for  women  is  obtained  through  examination. 

Students  desirous  of  the  advantages  offered  through  membership 
in  the  choirs  of  the  city  will  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  churches 
have  large  chorus  choirs  where  they  will  be  made  welcome. 

The  City  and  College  libraries  are  within  easy  access  of  the 
students. 

Special  Summer  Work 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  are  unable  to  study  during  the 
regular  school  year,  a  short  summer  course  of  six  weeks  is  main- 
tained, continuing  usually  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  last 
of  July.  Although  the  regular  professors  are  not  always  present  at 
this  time,  the  school  is  left  in  charge  of  assistant  teachers  who  are 
amply  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  low  rates  of  tuition  place 
the  school  within  the  reach  of  any  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  methods  taught  in  the  Conservatory. 

Regulations 

Students  who  desire  to  engage  hours  with  any  instructor  before 
the  regular  registration  day  of  the  first  semester,  must  make  a 
deposit  of  $1.00  for  each  teacher  with  whom  lesson  hours  are  thus 
assigned.    The  dollar  deposited  applies  on  the  semester  tuition. 

Students  must  register  and  'Secure  entrance  cards  (for  each  se- 
mester) before  they  begin  their  lessons,  and  the  card  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  instructor  at  the  first  lessor. 

All  tuition  is  payable  at  time  of  registration.  No  deviation  from 
this  rule  will  be  permitted  unless  the  pupil,  parent,  or  guardian 
makes  application  to  the  Director  for  an  extension  of  time. 

Regular  semester  rates  will  be  allowed  only  to  those  who  study 
throughout  the  entire  semester. 
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Students  continuing  their  work  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  or 
more,  but  less  than  a  semester  will  be  charged  \2l/2  per  cent  addi- 
tional to  the  proportional  semester  rate. 

Students  who  enter  for  less  than  six  weeks  or  who  wish  single 
private  lessons,  thirty  minutes,  will  be  charged  as  f olloW'S :  (Hour 
lessons  will  be  double  this  rate). 

Mr.   Bentley    $2.25 

Mr.  Thompson    $2.00       Miss  Ridgway  $2.00 

Miss  Boult   2.00      Mrs.  Smith  1.50 

Miss  Birch   2.00      Mrs.  Neif ert  1.75 

Miss  Week  2.00      Miss  Trask 1.00 

Mr.   Weddell    2.00       Miss  Thompson  1.00 

Miss  Strong   $1.00 

Lessons  missed  through  slight  indisposition  or  indifference  of  the 
pupil  will  not  be  made  up,  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

The  Conservatory  will  observe  Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  two 
days  following  as  a  holiday  recess.  All  lessons  (except  Theory  and 
History  classes)  missed  on  other  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the 
convenience  of  the  teacher  and  student. 

All  arrangements  regarding  lessons,  piano  practice,  etc.,  must  be 
made  at  the  office. 

Students  will  be  given  their  choice  of  instructors  whenever  pos- 
sible. All  such  arrangements  should  be  made  at  the  office  and  not 
with  the  various  professors  or  instructors. 

Regular  attendance  of  pupils  is  expected  at  all  recitals  and  con- 
certs given  by  the  faculty  and  students. 

Students  residing  in  Whiting  Hall  are  required  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises.  Each  student  will  be  warned  when  she  has 
five  absences.  Fifteen  unexcused  absences  from  chapel  in  a  semes- 
ter will  deprive  her  of  the  privileges  of  the  Conservatory  and  the 
student  will  be  sent  home  without  any  refunding  of  tuition. 

No  student  during  his  Senior  year  will  be  allowed  to  appear  in 
public  without  permission  from  the  Director. 

Although  not  compulsory,  it  is  advisable  that  pupils  in  all  de- 
partments take  two  lessons  per  week. 

Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any  student  should  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  Director. 

Students   taking   any   two   of   the    following  branches :     Piano, 
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Organ,  Violin,  'Cello,  Voice,  or  Harmony  (two  lessons  per  week  in 
each),  may  pursue  one  study  in  the  college  at  one-third  the  regular 
tuition  plus  the  Incidental  fee  ($15.00)  which  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  college. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the 
study  of  music  in  its  various  branches  shall  abide  by  the  decision 
of  a  committee  of  the  faculty  in  regard  to  the  number  of  studies 
pursued  and  daily  practice  hours  engaged.  The  average  amount  of 
practice  for  Piano  students  is  three  hours  per  day;  for  Voice  stu- 
dents, one  and  a  half  hours  per  day.  The  physical  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual receives  careful  attention,  and  whereas  the  Conservatory 
desires  serious  work,  and  expects  her  students  to  be  sufficiently  oc- 
cupied to  make  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  profitable,  still, 
no  student  will  be  urged  beyond  his  or  her  ability. 

Thirty-minute  lessons  are  all  private  lessons.  In  twenty-minute 
lessons  three  pupils  are  in  the  class  together  for  the  hour.  Each 
pupil  has  twenty  minutes  special  instruction  and  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  instruction  given  to  the  other  pupils. 

It  will  be  .noticed  in  the  table  of  expenses  that  there  are  no 
rates  for  twenty-minute  lessons  in  Violin. 

In  most  cases  the  pupils  are  urged  to  take  the  regular  private 
lessons  if  possible,  as  the  shorter  and  less  frequent  lessons  do  not 
give  the  time  needed  by  the  teacher  for  satisfactory  instruction. 

For  further  information  address  the  Director,  William  F.  Bent- 
ley,  or  call  at  the  Conservatory  office,  Whiting  Hall. 
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Table  of  Expenses 

In  effect  first  semester,  1918-1919 


Subject 

Length 

of 
Lesson 

Number  of 
Lessons 
per  Week 

TUITION 

Each 
Semester 

Mr.  Bentley 

Voice 

30  minutes 
30 

One 
Two 

$28.00 
50.00 

Miss  Week 

Voice 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Mr.   Thompson 

Pipe  Organ 

or 
Private  Theory 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Miss  Boult 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Miss  Birch 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 
30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Mr.   Weddell 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 
30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Miss  Ridgway 

Violin 

Cello  (adults) 
Violin   (children) 

30  minutes 
30 

One 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 

30 
30 

One 
Two 

17.50 
30.00 

Mrs.   Smith 

Pianoforte 
(Adults) 

30  minutes 

30 

45 

45 

30 

One 
Two 
One 
Two 
Three 

18.00 
32.00 
27.00 
44.00 
44.00 

30 
30 

One 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 

Mrs.   Neifert 

Pipe  Organ 

or 
Private  Theory 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

18.00 
30.00 
21.00 

Miss  Trask 

Pianoforte 
(Adults) 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

30 

One 
Two 
Two 
One 

10.00 
20.00 
14.00 
18.00 

30 

20 

Two 
Two 

32.00 
24.00 

Miss  Thompson 

Voice 

30  minutes 
30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

10.00 
20.00 
14.00 
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'lasses  in  Interpretation  under  instruction  of  Mr.  Bentley,  class 
limited  to  ten   pupils,   one  hour  per  week 


."Masses  under  instruction  of  Mr.   Thompson,   two  recitations  per 
week,  55  minutes  each: 
Harmony,    Ear   Training,    Analytical   Harmony 


Masses  under  instruction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  two  recitations  per 
week,  55  minutes  each: 
Counterpoint,  Canon,  Fugue,   Free  Composition 


Mass    in    Musical    History    under    instruction    of    Miss    Ridgway, 
two  recitations   per  week,    55   minutes  each 


Masses  in  Public  School  Music  under  instruction  of  Miss  Strong 


N'ormal   Classes   under  instruction   of   Mrs.    Smith,    one   hour  per 

week 

>pocial  Work  for  beginners,   one-half  hour  per  week 


OTHER  EXPENSES 

*  Piano  Practice,   three  hours  per  day  for  the  semester 

Dedal  Organ  Practice,  one  hour  per  day  for  the  semester 

mall  Pipe  Organ  Practice,  two  hours  per  week  for  semester.. 

Mpe  Organ  Practice,  two  hours  per  week  for  the  semester.... 
>ight-Singing  (for  those  not  registered  in  the  Conservatory).. 
\_rtists'  Course  Ticket    (first  semester  only) 


$10.00 


15.00 


10.00 


10.00 
5.00 


12.00 
8.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 
1.50 


Students  requiring  more  or  less  practice  will  be  charged  pro  rata. 
Note — Those  wishing  single  private  lessons,   see  page  106. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1917 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Paul  Rollett  Anders  RocheUe 

Margaret  Louise  Anderson  Galesburg 

William  Marsh  Bardens  Warsaw 
Frank   Grenville   Beardsley 

Keokuk,  la. 

Philip  Gerald  Carroll  Kewanee 

Dana  Vinyard  Clark  Galesburg 

John  Crafton  Clark  Galesburg 

Helen  Catherine  Clears  Kewanee 
Elsie  Mae  Coon                          Chillicothe 

Alma  May  Dungan  Brimfield 

Lena  Ruth  Ely  Mineral 

Alice   LaVonne   Field  Galesburg 

Helen  Frances  Graham  Galesburg 

Margaret  Scudder  Haley  Joy 

Clara  Lucinda  Hannam  Oneida 

Louise  Thomas  Harrington  Galesburg 
Henry  Porter  Hitchcock 

Denmark,  la. 

Helen  Genevieve  Hurley  Galesburg 

Ruth  Genevieve  Johnson  Galesburg 

Ethel   Emmiline  Judson  Galesburg 


Meta  Marie  Kammann  Peoria 

Lillian  Leah  Katar  Auburndale,  Fla. 
Sarah  Charlotte  Larson  Yates  City 

Howard  Clifton  Loney  Galesburg 

John  Newman  Metzler  White  Hall 
Ethel  Arvilla  Memler  Brimfield 

Gertrude  Olson  Galesburg 

Ramona  Bonita  Plummer  Bradford 
Ruth  Eugenia  Reed  Peoria 

Katherine  Marie  Royer  Freeport 

Sidney  Post  Simpson  Galesburg 

Paul  Sydney  Smith  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Thomas  John  Studley  Neponset 

Guy  Clarence  Stutzman  Buda 

Clarence  Reuben  Swenson  Donovan 
Wallace  Linsley  Thompson  Galesburg 
Ethelyn  Martha  Toler  Galesburg 

Everett  Acton  Trevor 

Eagle  Butte,  S.  D. 
Blanche  Wheeler  Galesburg 

Gladys  Edna  Wristen  Bowen 


Charles  Auhl 
William  Jesse  Baker 
Lewis  Raymond  Billett 
Guy  Charles  Burns 
Hubert  S.  Chichester 
James  Harold  Francis 
Hobart  Raymond  Gay 
Arah-dean  Gotschall 
Alta  Green 
Mary  Maude  Gridley 
Samuel  Parry  Grubb 
Grace  Harmony  Huggins 
Kate  Belle  Johnston 
Mary  Louise  Kidney 
Daniel  Theodore  Krauss 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Reading 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Alexis 

Brimfield 

Knoxville 

Rockport 

Franklin 

Gardner 

Biggsville 

Galesburg 

Yates  City 

Warsaw 

Quincy 

Jonesboro 


Merritt  Manny  Lord  Dixon 

Mark  D.  McWilliams  Abingdon 

James  Elza  Mecum  Carthage 

Charlotte  Esther  Muschott  Joliet 

Wilbur  Clarence  Pearce  Bowen 

Harry  Norris  Pritchard  Galesburg 

Charles  Davis  Sheldon  Berwick 

Guy  Elder  Temple  Galesburg 

Helen  Mildred  Thompson       Galesburg 
Lyman  Hague  Thompson 

Des  Moines.  la. 
Margaret  Elizabeth   Thompson 

Camp  Point 
Lawrence  John  Wilhelmi  Joliet 


HONORARY 
Doctor  of  Laws 

Sherman  Colver  Kingsley,  Class  of  1892 


Cleveland,  O. 


IN  THE  CONSERVATORY 
Bachelor  of  Music 


Susan   England  Guthrie 
Florence   Irene  Young 


Diplomas 


Knoxville 
Knoxville 


Hazel   Dunlap  Atherton 
Verda  Lanore  Bader 
Florence  Aurelia  Davis 
Helen   Marie   Eastes 
Lewis  McOmber  Evans 


Elmwood 

Vermont 

Clinton,   la. 

Galesburg 

El  Paso 


Faithe  Hague 
Mabel   Dolores  Moore 
Carl  Arvid  Swanson 
Pearl   Williamson 


Galesburg 

Farmington 

Galesburg 

Galesburg 
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HONORS  AND  PRIZES  AWARDED 


Commencement  Speakers 


'The  Triumph  of  Democracy" , . . . Wilbur  C.  Pearce 

'The  Basis  of  National  Efficiency" Thomas  J.  Studley 

"Women  and  the  War"   (Excused  from  speaking) 

Gladys  Edna  Wristen 
'American  Patriotism" Paul  S.  Smith 

(Mr.  Pearce,  Mr.  Studley,  Miss  Wristen,  Mr.  John  C.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Post  Simpson  were  appointed  to  represent  their  class  upon 
the  Commencement  program  on  the  basis  of  superior  scholarship. 
Mr.  Smith's  appointment  was  because  of  excellence  in  public 
speaking1.  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Simpson  were  on  leave  of  absence, 
being  in  service  at  Harvard  Military  Training  Camp.) 

Lawrence  Prizes  in  Freshman  Latin 

First— Viola  Virginia  Law Iberia,  Mo. 

Second — Horace  Butler  Ward Elgin 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Latin  Composition 

Richard  Albert  Hitchcock Denmark,  la. 

Lawrence  Prizes  in  Greek 

First — Viola  Virginia  Law Iberia,  Mo. 

Second — Parkman  Johnson Houson,  Texas 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Greek  Composition 
vIary  Janet  Johnston Kewanee 

Clark  Mills  Carr  Prizes  in  Mathematics 

7irst — Paul  Henry  Blakemore Moline 

Second — Walter  DeForest  Olson Cambridge 

Third — William  Charles  Janes LaFayette 

Goodspeed  Prize  in  Sophomore  Composition 

Constance  Latimer  Sargent Galesburg 

May  Barr  Scholarship 

vIargaret  Esther  Elliott Payson 

essie  Louise  Wylie Utica 

Freshman  Declamation  Contest 

?irst— Daniel  Henry  McNeal Watertown 

Second-— Evan  Adolph  Peterson Galesburg 
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HONOR  STUDENTS  IN  1916-1917 


General  Honors 

Seniors 

Margaret  Louise  Anderson  * (3)  Gertrude  Olson  (2) 
William  Jesse  Baker  Wilbur  Clarence  Pearce  (3) 

John  Crafton  Clark   (3)  Sidney  Post  Simpson  (4) 

Margaret  Scudder  Haley  (2)        Paul  Sydney  Smith 
Ethel  Emmiline  Judson  Thomas  John  Studley  (4) 

Daniel  Theodore  Krauss  Gladys  Edna  Wristen  (3) 

Juniors 

Nellie  Catherine  Armstrong  (3)  Helen  Lavinia  Garrett  (3) 
Helen  Margaret  Barker  (3)         Jean  Gladys  Hunter 
Florence  Mabel  Dean  (3)  Helen  Margaret  Ingraham  (3) 

Lewis  McOmber  Evans  Helen  Marie  Johnson 

Frederic  Russell  Gamble  (3)        Helen  Frances  Shults  (3) 

Sophomores 

Victoria  Edith  Bender  (2)  Jean  Elizabeth  Jackson  (2) 

Paul  Henry  Blakemore  Mary  Janet  Johnston 

Frank  Leonard  Clifford  (2)  Walter  DeForest  Olson   (2) 

Willard  Blodgett  Dean  Mabel  Helen  Shephard 

Mildred  Ebert  (2)  Lloyd  Milton  Short 

Margaret  Esther  Elliott  (2)  Earle  Wilbur  Wallick  (2) 

Freshmen 

Laura  Adcock  Leland  Graham  Olin 

Louis  Dunster  Becker  Madison  Germain  Sterne 

Gertrude  Margaret  Davis  Mabel  Caroline  Swickard 

Margaret  Leona  Day  Joseph  Winter  Townsend 

Ralph  Talbot  Decker  Pearl  Evangeline  Urban 

Edith  Lois  Hilborn  Lydia  M.  Wacholz 

Richard  Albert  Hitchcock  Horace  Butler  Ward 

Marie  Mathilda  Johnson  Emmet  David  Zoller 
Viola  Virginia  Law 


*  The    numerals    indicate    the   number    of   times    "General    Honors"    have 
been  awarded. 
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Specials 
Glen  Amos  Brough  Dorothy  Mackemer 

Ferman  Corson  Dough  man 


Special  Honors 

Biology 

Nellie  Catherine  Armstrong       Helen  Margaret  Ingraham 
Hiram  Eli  Essex 

Economics 

WlLLARD  BLODGETT  DeAN  GuY  ELDER  TeMPLE 

Wilbur  Clarence  Pearce  Wallace  Linsley  Thompson 

English 

Margaret  Louise  Anderson  Margaret  Scudder  Haley 

Nellie  Catherine  Armstrong       Helen  Margaret  Ingraham 

German 

Nellie  Catherine  Armstrong       Ruth  Eugenia  Reed 
Meta  Marie  Kammann  Gladys  Edna  Wristen 

History 

Margaret  Louise  Anderson  Margaret  Scudder  Haley 

John  Crafton  Clark  Sidney  Post  Simpson 

Helen  Catherine  Clears  Paul  Sydney  Smith 

Latin 

Victoria  Edith  Bender  Jean  Elizabeth  Jackson 

Mildred  Ebert  Mary  Janet  Johnston 

Mathematics 

Martha  Louise  Rodman 

Philosophy 

John  Crafton  Clark  Paul  Sydney  Smith 

Lewis  McOmber  Evans  Thomas  John  Studley 

Sidney  Post  Simpson 


Wilbur  Clarence  Pearce 


Physics 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  following  Seniors  were  elected  to  membership  in  the  Delta 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 

1917 

Margaret  Louise  Anderson  Wilbur  Clarence  Pearce 

John  Crafton  Clark  Sidney  Post  Simpson 

Charlotte  Esther  Muschott        Thomas  John  Studley 
Gladys  Edna  Wristen 

1918 

Nellie  Catherine  Armstrong      Helen  Lavinia  Garrett 
Helen  Margaret  Barker  Glen  Griggs 

Florence  Mabel  Dean  Helen  Margaret  Ingraham 

Helen  Frances  Shults 
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LIST   OF   STUDENTS 


Students  in  the  College 

Graduates 

Bohannon,  Fred  Cattron Alsask,  Sask.,  Canada 

Thompson,   Helen   Mildred Galesburg 

Seniors 

(Class  of  1918) 

Adams,  Lucile   Galesburg 

Armstrong,  Nellie  Catherine Kewanee 

Barker,  Helen   Margaret Mason 

Barrer,  Mary  Fern Galesburg 

Bastert,  Mildred  Kathryn Quincy 

Caldwell,  Lorraine   Galesburg 

Clark,  Robert  Kingsbury Peoria 

Dean,  Florence  Mabel Somonauk 

Elder,  Crawford  Latterner Galesburg 

Ferris,  Fanita  Galesburg 

Fuller,  Margaret  Hazzard Galesburg 

Garrett,  Helen  Lavinia Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Gillis,  Ruth  Letitia Bowen 

Graham,  Eleanor   Cecilie Galesburg 

Griggs,  Glen   Galesburg 

Hazen,  Ruth   Galesburg 

Henkle,  Charles  Newton Canton 

Hokamp,  Esther  Mary Quincy 

Hunter,  Jean  Gladys Moline 

Ingraham,  Helen  Margaret LaHarpe 

Johnson,  Helen  Marie _. Galesburg 

Johnston,  Wilbur  Hull Warsaw 

Kinney,   Carlotta  rlortense Galesburg 

Kurrle,  Thea  Marie Dallas  City 

Leedy,   Loomis   Chapman Bushnell 

Lorch,  Frederick  William Peoria 

McGovern,  Paul  Stephenson Galesburg 

Mack,   Julian  J Galesburg 
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Marry,  Clara  Cecilia Galesburg 

Mills,  Paul  V Gilson 

Morris,  Lona  Gertrude Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Mull,  James  William Quincy 

Northup,  Edith  Beatrice Griggsz'ille 

Parks,   Simon  Guy Fairview 

Pearce,  Edna  Ruth Quincy 

Phillips,  Eugene  Galesburg 

Shults,  Helen  Frances Galesburg 

Small,  Clair  Staley Joy 

Smith,  Florence  Ketchem Glendive,  Mont. 

Spelbring,  Paul  G Stiver  City,  la. 

Spinner,  Mary   Galesburg 

Stites,  Earl   Tames Streator 

Stoddard,  Charles  Addison Atkinson 

Strickland,  Mabel  Gladys Rock  Island 

Tyrrell,  Dorothy  Belle Moline 

Warnock,  Fanny  Bell Bayfield,  Colo. 

Weinberg,  Dorothy  Margaret Galesburg 

Wenzelmann,   Ruth   Naomi Galesburg 

Wilcox,  Pearl  Mildred Galesburg 

Wilson,  Edith  Rowena Ft  Madison,  la. 

Wylie,   Jessie  Louise Utica 

Juniors 

(Class  of  1919) 

Adair,  Catherine  Oimtonna,  Minn. 

Allen,  Lester  Richard Kirkwood 

Ball,  Nellie  Loomis Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Barnett,  Lucile  Margaret Mendota 

Beer,  Harris  Everett Galesburg 

Bender,  Victoria  Edith Washington,  D.  C. 

Blakemore,  Paul  Henry Moline 

Bonesteel,  Zella  Ruth Galesburg 

Boyd,  Laurence  Eugene St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bridge,   Edna   Galesburg 

Bridgford,   Lane    Joy 

Brock,  Minor  W Ipava 

Brokaw,  Eunice  E Abingdon 

Brown,  Grace  Robson Galesburg 

Byram,  Wanda  Madge Abingdon 
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Campbell,  Stuart  McAlpine Galesburg 

Carley,  Ruth  Temple Galesburg 

Carroll,  Floy  Caroline Aledo 

Craig,  Murl  Idell Galva 

Dean,  Willard   Blodgett Galesburg 

Dunbar,  Daisy  Irene Galva 

Ebert,  Mildred  Quincy 

Elliott,  Grace  Ellen Galesburg 

Elliott,  Margaret  Esther Payson 

England,  Homer  Hobart Appleton 

Frymire,   Dorothy  Stowe Galesburg 

Garrett,  Dorothy  Patricia Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Gerth,  Marion  Julia Fairmont,  Minn. 

Goss,  Ruth  Louise Denmark,  la. 

Graham,  Helen  Boeshenz Denver 

Hamblin,  Adolph  Putman Galesburg 

Harrington,  Katharine   Galesburg 

Haws,  Verna  Louise Galesburg 

Haynes,  Alice  Margaret DeLong 

Hiler,  Eila  Vanelle Knoxville 

Hinman,  Kendall  Goddard Galesburg 

Hult,   Milton  Carl Rockford 

Jackson,  Jean  Elizabeth Toulon 

Johnson,  Marjorie  May Freeport 

Johnson,  Percy  Gilbert Galesburg 

Johnston,  Mary  Janet Kewanee 

Kinder,  Verna  Maurine Galesburg 

Kirkpatrick,  Margaret   Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Lightfoot,  Florence  Ethel Littleton 

McClure,  Muriel  Camilla LaHarpe 

McDermott,    Edwin  Francis Galesburg 

Mathews,  Rosella  Cool Yates  City 

Matteson,  Amy   Galesburg 

Midkiff,  Robert  Forrest Stonington 

Mills,  Ruth  Lucile McNabb 

Nelson,    Lida    Joy 

Nelson,  Roy  France Canton 

Ol-son,  Helen  Marie Galesburg 

Olson,  Walter  DeForest Cambridge 

Pearsall,  Richard  Dana Elgin 

Peterson,  Jeanita  Alice Geneva 
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Pritchard,  Lester  Arthur Galesburg 

Salisbury,  Marion  Constance Galesburg 

Selters,  George  Arthur Clayton 

Shafer,  Mildred  Lindley Galesburg 

Shephard,  Eva  Luella Wever,  la. 

Short,  Lloyd  Milton Galesburg 

Spake,  Richard  William Galesburg 

Swope,  Homer  Joseph Quincy 

Tate,  Verna  Geraldine Galesburg 

Tyner,  Newlon  William Galesburg 

Vernon,  Dorothy   Rock  Island 

Voss,  John  Peoria 

Wallace,  Mary  Elizabeth Savanna 

Wamburg,  Ralph  Eli Knoxville 

Weaver,  Ellis  R Morrison 

West,  Marie  Harriet Galesburg 

Wilde,  Merida  Naomi Peoria 

Sophomores 

(Class  of  1920) 

Adcock,  Laura   Galesburg 

Anderson,  Richard  Stanley. Kezmnee 

Becker,  Louis  Dunster Knoxville 

Bennett,  Bertram  Whitcomb Des  Plaines 

Benson,  LeRoy  William Oneida 

Bower,  Crosear  George Galesburg 

Boyes,  Norma  Kathleen Galesburg 

Bruington,  Ila Alexis 

Castle,  Georgann  Mary Quincy 

Clapsaddle,  Janet  Ames Leland 

Clapsaddle,  Reita  Margaret Leland 

Cleaveland,  Harry  Hayes Rock  Island 

Crain,  Donald  Frank Galesburg 

Cryor,  Albert  Lea ElPaso 

Davis,  Gertrude  Margaret St.  Charles 

Day,  Margaret  Leona Brimiield 

Dickson,  De-sire   Mary Somonauk 

Dungan,  Helen  Louise Brimiield 

Ely,  Sherman   Sheldon Mineral 

Erickson,  Margaret  Amelia Montgomery 

Esslinger,  Mary  Christine Taylorville 
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Evans,  Esther  Edgeworth Galesburg 

Evans,  Margaret  Eulalie Galesburg 

Ford,  Marion  Eloise Galesburg 

Fruit,  Irma  Bonita Franklin  Grove 

Furrer,  Helen  Lorraine East  on 

Gordon,  Dorothy  Rose Galesburg 

Grady,  Condit  B Peoria 

Gray,  Thomas  Francis Keokuk,  la. 

Greenwood,  Charles  George Emersion,  la. 

Hamilton,  Keith  Draksel Augusta 

Harrison,  Constance  Louise Canton 

Helm,  Otis  James Iberia,  Mo. 

Hilborn,  Edith  Lois Galesburg 

Hitchcock,  Richard  Albert Denmark,  la. 

Holmes,  Oliver  LaGrange 

Hosf ord,  Harlow  Newton Hamilton 

Hull,  Roy  Payton Dallas  City 

Hunter,  Louis  Clare Moline 

Hurlbut,  Helen  Isabella Sedalia,  Mo. 

Hutson,  Chester  Harold Galesburg 

Imig,  Clarence  Dewey Des  Plaines 

Jamison,  Lynn   Biggsville 

Johnson,  Cleora  Eleanor St.  Charles 

Johnson,  Marie  Mathilda Galesburg 

Jordan,  Bina  Day Princeton 

Jordan,  Robert  Carroll Princeton 

Judson,  lone  Llewellyn Galesburg 

Livingston,  Walter  Ross Iberia,  Mo. 

McBride,  William   Philip Knoxville 

McCorison,  Ivy  Louise Galesburg 

McGrath,  Gladys  Claire Savanna 

McKamy,  Raymond  Leonard Galesburg 

McKelvey,  William  Louis Alexis 

McLeish,   Orlyn   Oliver Rockford 

McNeal,  Dan  Henry Watertown 

Mackemer,  Dorothy  Peoria 

Magner,  Dorothy  Louise Morris 

Markley,  Clark  Edgar  Ellisville 

Merdian,  Florence  Cathryn Henry 

Metcalf,  Anita  Lew Greenfield 

Mills,  Marian  Warner Neponset 
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Morrissey,  Helen  Marjorie Galesburg 

Murray,  Charlotte  Eugenia Rock  Island 

Myers,  Janet  Evelyn Varna 

Neumann,  Hortense  Ella Gilson 

Nicholas,   Catherine    Kirkwood 

Ohaven,  Charles  Paul Dallas  City 

Peirce,   Carleton  Barnhart Galesburg 

Peterson,  Evan  Adolph Galesburg 

Peterson,  Joseph  Oliver Galva 

Pfeiffer,  Ernest  Herman Washington 

Plummer,   Naeoma  Emily Bradford 

Raymond,  Philip Dixon 

Reimbold,  William  C Nauvoo 

Rogers,  James  Creighton  Thomas Canton 

Sager,  Helen  Chowning Lockport 

St.  John,  Florence  Adeline Oneida 

Scharringhausen,  Lewis  Benjamin Des  Plain es 

Seward,  Doris  Naomi Watseka 

Sherman,  Alma  Nelle Maquon 

Sherrick,  Otho  Carl Bowen 

Smith,  Jared  Heber Osco 

Sterne,  Madison  Germain Keokuk,  la. 

Stofft,   Edmond   Balsley Moline 

Swanson,  John  Walfred Joy 

Swenson,  Harold  Alfred Donovan 

Swickard,  Helen  Louise Galesburg 

Swickard,  Mabel  Caroline Galesburg 

Taylor,  Russell  Hawkins Fairmount 

Townsend,  Joseph  Winter River  Forest 

Turner,  Vera  Eleinor Ursa 

Urban,  Pearl  Evangeline Dallas  City 

Urban,  Roena  Thea Quincy 

Vernon,  Kenneth  Lynn Rock  Island 

Wagoner,  Florance  Lillian Creston,  la. 

Waite,  Ethel  Pearl Tonica 

Walty,  Evelyn  Lenore Bowen 

Ward,  Horace  Butler Elgin 

Webster,  William   McKinley Dixon 

Wedge,  Wilbur  Dewey Kewanee 

Weinberg,   Harriett   Alice Galesburg 

Wells,  Gould  Terence Des  Moines,  la. 
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Welty,  Lester  William Cumberland,  N.  Mex. 

West,   Phyllis   Elizabeth Galesburg 

Wilson,  Miriam  Elaine Knoxville 

Zoller,   Emmet  David Quincy 

Freshmen 

(Class  of  1921) 

Adams,  Ethel   Galesburg 

Adcock,  Florence  Grace ' Galesburg 

Allen,    Bernard   Henry Chapin 

Anderson,  Robert  Wilson Hancock,  Mo. 

Antrim,  Donald  Melvin Polo 

Baily,  Gretchen  Eileen Galesburg 

Bath,  Gomer  D Canton 

Bickford,  Russell  Wells Plymouth 

Binnie,  Helen  Alleyne Macomb 

Bradford,  Catharyn  Sarah Des  Moines,  la. 

Brouhard,  Eva  Arabella Ottumwa,  la. 

Buckles,   Mary  Wilma Quincy 

Butcher,   Arthur  Milton Abingdon 

Campbell,  Freeman  Harold Galesburg 

Carroll,  Samuel  White Kewanee 

Clark,  Harry  Francis Vermont 

Clore,  Wayne  Edward Roseville 

Cluts,  Mildred  Bernice Ellisville 

Cole,  Stephen  Earl W UliamsHeld 

Coonrod,  Helen  Lee Taylorville 

Cox,  Helen  Elizabeth Galesburg 

Crain,  Dorothy   Galesburg 

Crownover,  Martha  Ethel Princeton 

Cushman,  Clarence  Henry Kewanee 

Dickler,   Edward   Carl. Dwight 

Dicus,  Allen  Benjamin Streator 

Dimmitt,   Donald  Herbert .Galesburg 

Dunblazier,  Mary  Sybil Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Dyson,  Dorothy  May Rushville 

Dystrup,  Gladys  Lemont 

Edwards,  Nina  Marie Denver 

Everist,   Cyrena  Margaret Galesburg 

Francis,  Gerald  McFadden Knoxville 

Frey,  Ireta  Grace DePue 
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Graham,  Audra  Jackson Cambridge 

Grassley,  Helen  Mary Galesburg 

Griggs,  Hazel  Ethel Galesburg 

Hancock,  Verna  Esther Galesburg 

Harrod,  Cornelia  Nancy Sandwich 

Hartman,  Mary  Elizabeth Lake  View,  la. 

Hastings,   Helen  Lucile Moline 

Hermetet,  Martin  Greer Macomb 

Higgason,   Beverly  Randolph Knoxville 

Hillmer,  Marion  Esther Freeport 

Holmes,  George  Lessig Baylis 

Holtman,  Lydia  Elizabeth Evansville,  hid. 

Hookstra,  Feme  Margaret Atkinson,  Neb. 

Ingram,  Ward  Wilson Macomb 

Ireland,   Enid  Emily Quincy 

Jessup,  Ildra  Galesburg 

Johnson,   Florence  Myrtle Galesburg 

Keefer,  Laura  Belle Sterling 

Kellar,  Barbara  Mary- Ann Galesburg 

Kelly,  Vivian  Estelle Chillicothe 

King,  Kenneth  Raymond Henry 

Krans,  Karl  Kenneth Altona 

Landon,  Helen  Arnold Rio 

Larson,  Donald  Williams Galesburg 

Larson,  Robert  Hamilton Galesburg 

Lundquist,  Dewey  William Rockford 

Lyon,  Arthur  Edgar LaHarpe 

McCann,  Elisabeth Ardmore,  Okla. 

Mackemer,  Marian   Peoria 

Meeker,  Harold  L Canton 

Memler,  Mary  Bernice Brimfield 

Miller,  Clayton  Martin Wyanet 

Miller,  Ruth   Galesburg 

Montgomery,  John  Richard Aurora 

Morrasy,   Esther  Mary Sheffield 

Myers,  Raymond  Paul Milledgeville 

Nicholas,  Curran  Pope Kirkwood 

Noble,  Margaret  Galesburg 

Omer,  Daniel    Pontiac 

Patterson,  Minnie  Lee Galesburg 

Peart,  George  Raymond South  Wilmington 
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Perrott,  Alma  Starr Williamsfield 

Phillips,    Mary   Evertson Galesburg 

Poindexter,  Lucille Galesburg 

Pritchard,  Lysle  Edward Galesburg 

Roeder,  Walter  George Dwight 

Rogers,  George  Arthur Galesburg 

Rose,  George  Otto Galesburg 

Ross,   Stewart   Rockford 

Ryan,  Myrtle  Anna Dundee 

Scharfenberg,  Walter  Thewill Galesburg 

Schleiter,  Alice  Jeanette Ames,  la. 

Scott,  Mildred  Darlene Brimfield 

Seastrand,    Irene   Millicent Oneida 

Shafer,  Walter  Scott Galesburg 

Simonds,  Katherine   Galesburg 

Simonds,  Marjorie   Galesburg 

Simpson,  Cornelia  Ann Galesburg 

Slough,  Theodore  Edwin Abingdon 

Smith,  Dorothy  Helen Galesburg 

Stemmons,  Marguerite  Irene Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Stewart,  Andrew  Fraser Oneida 

Stuckey,  Eva  Mildred Altona 

Sturgeon,  Helen  Gwynne ElPaso 

Swenson,  Raymond  Theodore Donovan 

Tate,  Mildred  Kathryne Galesburg 

Thompson,  Joanna Bagnell,  Mo. 

Tolle,  Julia  Regina Litchfield 

Tucker,  Edna  Ida Williamsfield 

Van  Scoyoc,  Cleo  Irene Saybrook 

Venn,  George  Herbert Galesburg 

Vollbracht,  Florence  Anna Camp  Point 

von  Helfenstein,  Chaille Payson 

Walton,  Harry  Dayne Bowen 

Webb,  Chester  Jesse Galesburg 

Wheeler,  Mary  Lucile Gardner 

Whitenack,  Luther  Duane Abingdon 

Wilson,  Hortense  Evelyn Knoxville 

Wilson,  Virginia  Prairie  City 

Wiltberger,  Mabel  Alethia Dallas  City 

Woodman,  John  Herbert Russell,  la. 

Wylie  Alexander  Evan Wheat  on 
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Wylie,  Allister   Galesburg 

Specials 

Banks,  Bessie  Jane Blandinsville 

Barnes,  Bertha  Shannon 

Beckner,  William  Jennings Bushnell 

Beller,  Aldine   Pontiac 

Bondhus,  Gurene  Clara Cushing,  la. 

Boo,  Gerald  Don Lewistown 

Boyd,  Helen   Tingley,  la. 

Brown,  Edgar  O'Donnell Galesburg 

Bruner,  James  Donald Rock  Island 

Candor,  Thomas  Ward Aledo 

Cutler,  Robert  Wayne Avon 

Doughman,   Ferman   Corson Abingdon 

Egan,  Berneice  Lucille Galesburg 

Eyerly,  Deane  Stanton Canton 

Ferris,   Ethel  Morgan Galesburg 

Frymire,  Lewis  Lee Cameron 

Hackman,  Azalia  Genevieve Peru 

Harrison,  Margaret  Adeline Barry 

Holbrock,  William  Herbert Galesburg 

House,  Kate   Galesburg 

Huston,    Emmett   Wendell Blandinsville 

Johnson,  Vernon  Hamilton Galesburg 

Lenox,  Clyde  Dixon 

McGovern,  Helen  Mary Galesburg 

McNamara,  Hester  Ruth Prophetstozmi 

Mann,  Doris  Eva Lake  View,  la. 

Martin,  Edgar  Sull Chicago  Heights 

Merrill,  Giles  Andrew Avon 

Molter,  Katharine  Alice Free  port 

Morrill,  Eleanor  Mildred Fairview,  Mont. 

Morris,  Chester  Milton Galesburg 

Murphy,   Irene  Agnes Galva 

Murphy,  Maude  Helena Galva 

Nelson,  Walter  Emil Galesburg 

Olson,  Louis  William Galesburg 

Patterson,   Melba  Holt Galesburg 

Porter,  Glade  Monroe Macomb 

Porter,  Robert  Foster Galesburg 
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Price,  Temple  Vere Vermont 

Shissler,  Louise  Naomi Elmwvod 

Smith,  Carroll  Maxwell Erie 

Snyder,   Faye  Loraine Macomb 

Stearns,  Helen  Wertman Galesburg 

Sutherland,  Lowell  Cremiaux Galesburg 

Thompson,  Martha  Leah 5\  Pasadena,  Cat. 

Tuttle,  Mary  Bessie Des  Moines,  la. 

Westphal,  Alfred  F Galesburg 

William-son,   Pearl    Galesburg 

Wood,  Cordelle  Atherton Amboy 
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Students  in  the  Conservatory 


Graduate  Students 

Guthrie,  Mrs.  Susan  E Knoxville 

Hague,  Faithe  Galesburg 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Elma  P Monmouth 

Pulver,  Mary  J Williamsiield 

Thompson,  Edyth   Galesburg 

Young,  Florence  I Knoxville 

Seniors 

Carolan,  Alice  Galesburg 

Fenstermacher,  Mariella   Orangeville 

Gebhardt,  Celestia   Galesburg 

Gent,  Ruth   Galesburg 

Leeds,  Estella Green  Valley 

Meeker,  Harold  L Canton 

Rearick,  Helen  L Galesburg 

Spickler,  Marjorie  L Kewanee 

Juniors 

Atkinson,  Bonnie  C Galesburg 

Deatherage,  Avis  E Rio 

Goldsmith,  Anna  Louise Wataga 

Graham,  Helen  B Denver 

Havens,  Bertha  V Cortland 

Leighton,  Virginia  P Kenton,  Ohio 

McClanahan,  Nettie  Mabel Galesburg 

Winerich,  Cleo Karnes  City,  Texas 

Yearley,  Frances   Galesburg 

Sophomores 

Bursk,  Edith  Mildred Galesburg 

Deets,  Lslea  Galesburg 

De  Lano,  Percy Kewanee 

Hurlbutt,  Lois Galesburg 

Merritt,  Edna Aledo 

Nelson,  Mattie  New  Windsor 

Olson,  Bernice   Kewanee 
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Palmer,  Maude Galesburg 

Patterson,  Melba  Galesburg 

Roberts,  Olladene  Lewistown 

Tibbetts,  Winifred  Neponset 

Watson,  Pearl  Galesburg 

Freshmen 

Beller,  Aldine   Pontiac 

Bowman,  Verna  E Bishop  Hill 

Coultas,  Helen  Frances Winchester 

Gillette,  Mrs.  L.  May Galesburg 

Goddard,  Rose  I Jamesport,  Mo. 

Heath,  Hazel  M So.  Elgin 

Hickman,  Letha   Litchfield,  Neb. 

Jenkins,  Kathryn  L Washington 

Lee,  Irma  Roseville 

McNees,  Esther  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Norene,  Leila  F Altona 

Peck,  Alice  J Edelstein 

Rodgers,  Helen  Marie Ottumwa,  la. 

Shissler,  Louise  N Elmwood 

Smith,  Kirke  Montague Vanndale,  Ark. 

Thoren,  Clara Rock  City 

Wetmore,  Ruth  Rio 

Specials 

Abbott,  Lillian  Avon 

Aby,  Roland   Galva 

Adcock,  Louise  Galesburg 

Ahlenius,  Marion   Galesburg 

Anderson,  Florence  Gilson 

Anderson,  Gladys    Galesburg 

Anderson,  Louise  Elizabeth Galesburg 

Anderson,  Minnie  Galesburg 

Applegren,  Ellen  A Galesburg 

Armstrong,  Nellie  C Kewanee 

Atkinson,  Mildred  Clara Galesburg 

Ayers,  Blanche  Bernice Galesburg 

Babbitt,  Mrs.  L.  H Galesburg 

Bacon,  Dorothy  Macomb 

Banks,  Bessie   Blandinsville 
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Bellwood,  Irene   Abingdon 

Bergren,  Hope  Viva Galesburg 

Bergstrom,  Leonard  Galesburg 

Birdsall,  Carol   Galesburg 

Blakemore,  Paul   Moline 

Bohannon,  Rachel Galesburg 

Bowen,  N.  Ruth Galesburg 

Bowles,  Lucile  L Galesburg 

Boyd,  Helen Tingley,  la. 

Bridge,  Ruth  J Galesburg 

Brown,  Clarice  Galesburg 

Brown,  George  B Galesburg 

Bryant,   Frances   Warfield Galesburg 

Butterweck,  Virginia   Galesburg 

Butterweck,  Florence  Galesburg 

Butterweck,  John   Galesburg 

Carlson,  Grace  Rebecca Galesburg 

Carlson,  Elim  W Galesburg 

Case,  Dorothy  C Abingdon 

Challman,  Hester  M Galesburg 

Charles,  Georgia  Knoxville 

Charles,  Gertrude    Knoxville 

Clayton,  Horace  W Galesburg 

Clemens,  Elizabeth   Knoxville 

Codd,  Mabel  T Galesburg 

Conger,  Amy  Louise Galesburg 

Conrads,  Edna Kewanee 

Cox,  Anna  Beth  Galesburg 

Cox,  Margaret Galesburg 

Crosby,  Mabel Rio 

Crownover,  Martha  E Princeton 

Cushing,  Ira  B Bechaid,  Sask. 

Davidson,  Doris  ' Henderson 

Deets,  Jessica  Galesburg 

Dexter,  Dorothy  Johnson Galesburg 

Dexter,   Seymore  J Galesburg 

Dicus,  Louise  Streator 

Dobyns,  Gladys  Marie Marceline,  Mo. 

Downard,  Thelma  Galesburg 

Drew,   George   Galesburg 

Dudley,  Margaret   Prophetstown 
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Dunn,  Florence  M Galesburg 

Dunblazier,  Sybil  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Durston,  Georgia  Alexis 

Dyson,  Dorothy  May Rushville 

Edmonson,  Geraldine  Galesburg 

Eitelgoerge,  Lillian   Aurora 

Elliott,  Grace  Ellen Galesburg 

Elliott,  Sarah  Reese Galesburg 

Engberg,  Herman  Galesburg 

Erickson,  Verna  Judith Galesburg 

Farmer,  Hazel  D Galesburg 

Ferguson,  Margaret Orion 

Field,  Alice  LaVonne Galesburg 

Foley,  Mary  Gabriel Galesburg 

Foley,  Anita  Galesburg 

Foley,  Eileen    Galesburg 

Franklin,  Florence  Elvina Galesburg 

Galpin,  J.  Arthur Williamsfield 

Gehring,  Frances   Galesburg 

Gebhardt,  Ruth   Galesburg 

Gilyeat,  Mrs.  Malinda N.  Chillicothe 

Gordon,  Dorothy  Rose Galesburg 

Griggs,  Margaret  A Galesburg 

Grigsby,  Mrs.  Kerman  C Galesburg 

Gruber,  Otis  I Clayton 

Hackman,  Azalia  G Peru 

Hall,  Mary  Elizabeth •. Rio 

Haner,  Winifred  Helen Knoxville 

Harlan,  Florence  Gertrude London  Mills 

Harriman,  Gilbert  S Rio 

Harrison,  Arthur  Galesburg 

Hart,  Eunice  New  Windsor 

Haws,  Virginia  Galesburg 

Hazlett,  Janet  Pollard Galesburg 

Hazlett,  Doris  Aldrich Galesburg 

Headley,  Geraldine  Hermon 

Hedberg,  Agnes  Victoria 

Holloway,  Marie  Maquon 

Howell,  Vivian  A Galesburg 

Howell,  Clarese  M Galesburg 

Hoyer,  Amy  Margaret Galesburg 
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Hunter,  Jean  Gladys Moline 

Hunt,  Carl  Galesburg 

Ingersoll,  Jane  Galesburg 

Inness,  Lucy  Mabel Galesburg 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  W Aledo 

Johnson,  Eschel  R Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Johnson,  Irma  N Orion 

Johnson,  Anna  L Abingdon 

Johnson,  Virginia   Galesburg 

Johnson,  Lyman  Galesburg 

Johnson,  Emma  Monmouth 

Kinney,  Marjorie  Lucy Galesburg 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Lillian Galesburg 

Kubichek,  Ruth  Horton,  Kans. 

Kussman,  Ted  K Galesburg 

Landon,  Helen  Arnold Rio 

Larson,  Florence  Pauline Galesburg 

Larson,  Herman  F Knoxville 

Laughlin,  Raymond  Macomb 

Laughlin,  Conrad  Macomb 

Lescher,  Alma  Jean Galesburg 

Lewis,  Marjorie Knoxville 

Lewis,  Jack  Knoxville 

Lewis,  Dorothy  L Galesburg 

Lofgren,  Mrs.  Amelia Galesburg 

McClean,  Lucile  E Galesburg 

McClean,  Gail  E Galesburg 

McGovern,   Helen Galesburg 

McKenny,  Alice  E Knoxville 

McNamara,  Hester  R Prophetstown 

Main,  Gertrude  E Galesburg 

Malcolm,  Violet  E Altona 

Maltby,  Valeria  N Galesburg 

Mathews,  Geneva Yates  City 

Molter,  Katharine  A Freeport 

Moseley,  Le  Adora  New  Boston 

Motter,  Melba   Knoxville 

Motter,  Madeline  Knoxville 

Nance,  Mrs.  Ethel Avon 

Nance,  Eula Avon 

Nelson,  Myrtle  E Oneida 
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Nelson,  Ruth  H Galesburg 

Nelson,  Ruth  E Galesburg 

Nelson,  Ralph  H Oneida 

Nelson,  Hattie  Alexis 

Nelson,  Elva New  Windsor 

Nelson,  Ceicle   Galesburg 

Nelson,  Feme  Blandinsville 

Noble,  Katherine  Galesburg 

Norton,  John  G Macomb 

O'Connor,  Ruth  Galesburg 

Ogden,  Dorothy Galesburg 

Olson,  James  M Galesburg 

Oppen,  Mildred  N El  Dorado,  Kans. 

Paden,  Mildred  May Galesburg 

Palmquist,  Alma   Galesburg 

Pearsall,  Richard  Dana Elgin 

Peterson,  Keith   Galesburg 

Peterson,  Eleanor  Galesburg 

Pettitt,  Dorothy  E Kewanee 

Putnam,  Frances  Galesburg 

Raymond,  H.  Rosalie Galesburg 

Ranney,  Frances Galesburg 

Roach,  Vera  E Galesburg 

Roberts,  Hazel  A New  Windsor 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Hilda  M Galesburg 

Roberts,  Jessie  Lee Plymouth 

Rogers,  Mary  A Galesburg 

Rowsey,  Marion  M Galesburg 

Rowsey,  Grace  M Galesburg 

Saline,  Imo  Arlene Appleton 

Sample,  Hilma  Tate Oneida 

Sanford,  Frances  Lucile Knoxville 

Scharfenberg,    Bernice Galesburg 

Scharf enberg,  Walter  S Galesburg 

Seeley,  Jessie    Galesburg 

Seeley,  Mabel  Galesburg 

Shaw,  Irving  Oneida 

Sheldon,  Loraine  Galesburg 

Shively,  Harriet  Knoxville 

Shoemaker,  Marjorie  Galesburg 

Sinclair,  Elizabeth  Galesburg 
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Sinclair;  Barbara Galesburg 

Skinner,  Ruby   Galesburg 

Smith,  Edna  M Monmouth 

Smith,  J.  Kelly Galesburg 

Smith,  Murray  S Galesburg 

Smith,  Mildred  Ann Buda 

Smith,  Dorothy  Helen Galesburg 

Smith,  Jared  Osco 

Smith,  Dollie  V Ipava 

Sparks,  Marjorie  L Galva 

Squires,  Oletha  Annette Galesburg 

Sterenberg,   Elizabeth    Galesburg 

Stevenson,  Omah  J Galesburg 

Stromberg,  Robert   Galesburg 

Sturgeon,  Helen  G El  Paso 

Swank,  Mildred  Martha Galesburg 

Swanson,  Violet  V Galesburg 

Swenson,  Harold  A Donovan 

Taf t,  June  M Galesburg 

Tate,  V.  Geraldine Galesburg 

Tate,  Mildred  Kathryne Galesburg 

Terrill,  Ruth  Avalon Galesburg 

Thomas,  Genevieve  Galesburg 

Thompson,  Helen   Galesburg 

Thorelius,  Svea Galesburg 

Turner,  Viola  M Galesburg 

Upton,  Elsie  J West  Burlington 

Von  Helfenstein,  Chaille Payson 

Vandeventer,  Winifred  Henderson 

Wagoner,  Florence  Lillian Creston 

Walker,  Esther  Louise Monmouth 

Ware,  Harriet  Priscilla Yates  City 

Wasson,  Lorena  Katherine Galesburg 

Watkins,  Genevieve  A Galesburg 

Watkins,  Gerald  Galesburg 

Weinberg,  Blanche  C Galesburg 

Welty,  Lester  William Cumberland,  N.  Mex. 

Wenzelmann,  Ruth  Naomi Galesburg 

Whipple,  Clark  D Galva 

Williamson,  Grace Atkinson,  Neb. 

Wolfe,  Jessie  E Lewistown 
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Wylie,  Jessie  Louise Utica 

Voungdahl,  Ruth  E Altona 

Zendt,  Miriam Galesburg 
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Summary  of  Attendance 

For  the  Year  1917-1918 

Knox  College 

Men 

Graduates    1 

Seniors    16 

Juniors 27 

Sophomores    54 

Freshmen    51 

Specials    26 


Women 

Total 

1 

2 

35 

51 

46 

73 

53 

107 

66 

117 

23 

49 

175  224 
Knox  Conservatory  of  Music 

Men  Women 

Graduates    6 

Seniors   1  7 

Juniors ,  9 

Sophomores    1  11 

Freshmen    17 

Special   37  186 


399 


Total 

6 

8 

9 
12 

17 
223 


39 
Summary 

Men 

College    175 

Conservatory   39 

214 
Names  counted  twice 6 


236 

Women 
224 
236 

460 
26 


275 


674 
32 


208 


434 


642 


Index 
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CALENDAR 
1919 

Spring  Recess,  April  17,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m.,  to  April  22, 
Tuesday,  8  a.  m. 

June    2,  Monday,  8  a    m.      ) 

I   Final  Examinations. 
June    6,  Friday,  4:30  p.  m.  ) 

Tune    6,  Friday,  to  June  10,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Exercises. 

June  10,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 

SUMMER  VACATION. 

Sept.  16,  Tuesday,  8  :30  a.  m. — First  Semester  begins  :  Registration  Day. 
Sept.  17,  Wednesday  — Registration  concluded. 

Sept.  17,  Wednesday  — Conservatory  of  Music;  Lessons  begin. 

Sept.  18,  Thursday,  8  a.  m. — Recitations  begin  in  the  College. 

Thanksgiving  Recess,  Nov.  26,  4:30  p.  m.,  to  Dec.  i,  8  a.  m. 
Christmas  Recess  begins  Dec.  19,  Friday,  at  4:30  p.  m. 

1920 

Christmas  Recess  closes  Jan.  6,  Tuesday,  at  8  a.  m. 
Jan.  26,  Monday,  8  a.  m. 


,  Mid-year  Examinations. 
Jan.  30,  Friday,  4:30  p.  m.     ) 

!eb.  2,  Monday,  9  a.  m.        — Second  Semester  begins:  Registration. 

Feb.  3.  Tuesday,  8  a.  m.         — Recitations  of  Second  Semester  begin. 

Feb.  13,  Friday  —Founders'  Day. 

Spring  Recess,  April  1,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m.,  to  April  6,  Tuesday 

8  a.  m. 

June  4,  Friday,  to  June  8,  Tuesday — Commencement  Exercises. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


James  L.  McConaughy,  Ph.  D.,  President  Galesburg 

George  A.  Lawrence,  LL.  D.,  Vice  President  Galesburg 

Alvah  S.  Green,  B.  S.,  Secretary  Galesburg 

*I  Ion.  Clark  E.  Carr,  LL.  D.  Galesburg 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  LL.  D.  Chicago 

Rev.  James  A.  Adams,  D.  D.  Chicago 

Samuel  S.  McClure,  Litt.  D.  New  York  City 

Benjamin  Franklin  Arnold  Galesburg 

John  B.  Brown,  A.  M.  Monmouth 

John  PL  Finley,  LL.  D.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Gale  Galesburg 

Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  Springfield 

Philip  S.  Post,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  Chicago 

Charles  O.  Lewis  Galesburg 

John  P.  Wilson,  LL.  D.  Chicago 

Rev.  Stuart  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.  Galesburg 

Clyde  R.  Joy  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Thomas  R.  Willard,  Litt.  D.  Galesburg 

Edward  R.  Drake  Galesburg 

James  C.  Simpson  Galesburg 

Sylvanus  B.  Montgomery  Quincy 

Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Galesburg 

Charles  C.  Craig  Galesburg 

Rev.  Charles  E.  McKinley,  D.  D.  Galesburg 

Standing  Committees  of  the  Trustees 

Executive  Committee:  The  President,  (Chairman).  Messrs. 
Carr,  Lawrence,  Arnold,  Willard,  Gale,  Lewis,  Green,  Campbell, 
Drake,  Simpson,  McClelland,  Craig,  McKinley. 

Finance  Committee:  Mr.  Lawrence,  (Chairman).  Messrs. 
Simpson,  Gale. 

Committee  on  Education:  The  President,  (Chairman). 
Messrs.  Campbell,  McClelland,  McKinley,  Post,  Willard. 

Committee  on   Buildings:     Mr.   Lewis,    (Chairman).     Messrs. 
Drake,   Green. 


Died,  February  28,  1919. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


James  Lukens  McConaughy,  Ph.  D.,  President 

573  N.  Prairie  St. 

William  Edward  Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean 

1225  N.  Cherry  St. 

Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Treasurer 

656  N.  Prairie  St. 

Herbert  Eugene  Griffith,  B.   S.,  Registrar 

1527  N.  Cherry  St. 

William  Longstreth  Raub,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

675  N.  Academy  St. 

Grace  Adele  Stayt,  Ph.  B.,  Dean  of  Women 

Whiting  Hall 

Edwin   Merriam   Dunn,   Business   Manager 

552  N.  Cherry  St. 

Marian  Proctor  Cartland,  B.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  College 

243  W.  Tompkins  St. 

Jessie  Rosette  Holmes,  B.  S.,  M.  L.,  Librarian 

11  Park  Apartments 

Ruth  Hanna,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Librarian 

71  W.  Losey  St. 

Clara  Josephine  Cater,  Matron  at  Whiting  Hall 

Whiting  Hall 

*Esther  Palm,  Assistant  Registrar 

972  E.  South  St. 

Ethel    Morgan    Ferris,    Office    Assistant 

198  Cedar  Ave. 

Vera  Virginia  Corbin, 

Assistant  to  Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

681  N.  Cherry  St. 

CLASS  OFFICERS 

1919  Aladine  Cummings  Longden,  Ph.  D.  581  N.  Chambers  St. 

1920  William  Longstreth  Raub,  Ph.  D.  675  N.  Academy  St. 

1921  George  Tucker  Sellew,  Ph.  D.  833  N.  Academy  St. 

1922  Roy  Emerson  Curtis,  Ph.  D.  767  Bateman  St. 

*  Resigned,   January,   1919. 


THE  FACULTY 


James  Lukens  McConaughy,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  573  N.  Prairie  St. 

President  and  Professor  of  Education 
A.    B.,    Yale;    A.    M.,    Bowdoin    and    Dartmouth;    Ph.    D.,    Columbia; 
Professor,  Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth;   Knox,  1918 — . 


Thomas  McClelland,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  656  N.  Prairie  St. 

President   Emeritus;    on  the  Carnegie   Foundation 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Oberlin;  D.  D.,  Tabor;  LL.  D.,  Illinois  and  Grin- 
nell;  Professor,  Tabor;  President,  Pacific;   Knox,  1900-17. 

Thomas  Rigney  Willard,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.  704  N.  Cherry  St. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  German;   on   the   Carnegie   Foundation 

A.   B.,  A.   M.,  and  Litt.   D.,  Knox;   B.   D.,  Andover;   Knox,  1871-72, 
1875-1912;   Dean,  1899-1912. 

Henry  Ware  Read,  A.  M.  Willows,  Cal. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Knox;  Knox,  1891-1907. 


William  Edward  Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.  1225  N.  Cherry  St. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Literature 

A.  B.  and  Litt.  D.,  Brown;  Ph.  D.,   Strassburg;  Instructor,  Cornell; 
Knox,   1889—. 

Herbert  Eugene  Griffith,  B.  S.  1527  N.  Cherry  St. 

Registrar  and  Cornelia  H.  Dudley  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.  S.,   Northwestern;   Knox,  1897—. 

George  Tucker  Sellew,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  833  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Rochester;  Ph.   D.,  Yale;  Instructor,  Pennsylvania 
State  and  Yale;   Knox,  1899—. 

Aladine  Cummings  Longden,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.      581  N.  Chambers  St. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
A.   B.  and  A.   M.,   DePauw;   Ph.   D.,   Columbia;  Assistant,  Chicago; 
Instructor,  Wisconsin;   Knox,   1901 — . 
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,,  Villi  am  Longstreth  Raub,  Ph.  D.  675  N.  Academy  St. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 
A.    B.,    Amherst;    Ph.    D.,    Strassburg;    Instructor,    Amherst;    Knox, 
1902—. 

;race  Adele  Stayt,  Ph.  B.  Whiting  Hall 

Dean  of  Women  and  -Instructor  in  English 
Ph.   B.,   Michigan;   Instructor,   Logan;   Knox,  1903 — . 

LViixiam  Prentiss  Drew,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  142  Garfield  Ave. 

Bascom  Professor  of  Latin 
A.    B.,    Chicago;    B.    D.,    Drew    Seminary;    A.    M.,    California;    Pro- 
fessor, Willamette;  Assistant,  California;  Knox,  1906 — . 

ohn  Leonard  Conger,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  342  S.  West  St. 

Professor   of   History  and   Government 
A.    B.    and    A.    M.,    Michigan;    Ph.    D.,    Wisconsin;    Assistant,    Wis- 
consin; Knox,  1907 — . 

Dwight  Everett  Watkins,  A.  M.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Professor   of   Public    Speaking 

A.  B.   and  A.  M.,  Michigan;   Knox,   1908-1918. 

3enjamin  Harrison  Grave,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.         847  N.  Academy  St. 

Professor   of   Biology 

B.  S.,  Earlham;  M.  S.,  Carleton;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins;  Instructor, 
Carleton;  Assistant  Professor,  Earlham;  Professor,  Wyoming;  Knox, 
1913—. 

Fames  Sterenberg,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  804  N.  Prairie  St. 

Professor   of   Greek  and   Biblical   Literature 
A.  B.,  Hope;  A.  M.,  Harvard;  Ph.  D.,  Munich;  Professor,  Bellevue 
and  Olivet;   Knox,   1914 — . 

[ean  Neville  Campbell,  A.  M.  185  W.  South  St. 

Professor   of   Romance  Languages 
A.  B.,  Washburn;  A.  M.,  Kansas;  Student,  Grenoble  and  Paris;  In- 
structor, Washburn  and  Hiram;  Knox,  1914 — . 

Frederick  Arnold  Middlebush,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.        188  S.  Cedar  St. 

Professor  of  History  and  Government 
A.   B.,   A.   M.f   and   Ph.   D.,    Michigan;   Assistant,   Michigan;   Knox, 
1915—. 

*  Resigned,   October,   1918. 
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Roy  Emerson  Curtis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  767  Bateman  St. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

A.  B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  Wisconsin;  Assist- 
ant Professor,  Lawrence;  Assistant,  Wisconsin;  Director,  School  of  Com- 
merce,  Georgia;   Associate  Professor,  James  Millikin;   Knox,  1917 — . 

Jessie  Rosette  Holmes,  B.  S.,  M.  L.  11  Park  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Librarian 

B.  S.,  Knox;  M.  L.,  Cornell;  Instructor,  Yankton;  Knox,  1887- 
1904,  1909—. 

*Helen  D.  Painter,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in  English 

A.  B.,  Minnesota;    Assistant,   Minnesota;   Knox,   1915-18. 

Edith  Hogue,  A.  M.  502  N.  Broad  St. 

Instructor  in   German 

B.  S.,  Northwestern;  A.  M.,  Columbia;  Professor,  Southwestern; 
Knox,   1915—. 

Marshall  Max  Goodsill,  B.  S.  859  N.  Prairie  St. 

Instructor  in  Journalism 
B.    S.,   Knox;   Managing  Editor  of   Galesburg  Evening  Mail;   Knox, 
1915—. 

Lucius  Walter  Elder,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  171  W.  Berrien  St. 

Instructor  in  English 
A.    B.    and    A.    M.,    Michigan;    Ph.    D.,    Pennsylvania;    Instructor, 
Washington,    Bethany,    and    Kingfisher;    Acting    Professor,    Allegheny; 
Knox,  1917—. 

Catherine  Paine  Middlebush  (Mrs.  F.  A.),  A.  B.    188  S.Cedar  St. 
Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
A.  B.,   Oberlin;   Knox,  1914-1917;  1918—. 

Helen  Calkins,  A.  B.  359  S.  West  St. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
A.   B.,   Knox;   Knox,   1918—. 

Dorothy  Rose  Hudson,  A.  B.  623  N.  Prairie  St. 

Instructor  in  English 
A.    B.,   Minnesota;    Instructor,    Sweetbriar;    Knox,    1918 — . 


*Absent  on  leave  for  war  work,  1918-19. 
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Fannie  Malone,  A.  B.  642  N.  Cherry  St. 

Instructor   in    Spanish   and   French 
A.  B.,  Drake;   Substitute  Directora,  Colegio  Morelos,  Mexico;   Knox, 
1918—. 

Florence  Ellen  Willard,  A.  M.  704  N.  Cherry  St. 

Instructor  in  French 
A.    B.    and    A.    M.,    Knox;    Assistant    Professor,    Washburn;    Knox, 
1918—. 

Justin  McCarthy  Barry,  484  Monmouth  Blvd. 

Director  of  Athletics  for  Men 
Student   at   Lawrence   and   Wisconsin;    Assistant,    Wisconsin;    Knox, 
1918—. 

Helen  Rudd  Arnold  (Mrs.  Ray  M.),  Ph.  B         1550  N.  Cherry  St. 

Instructor  in   French 
Ph.  B.,  Chicago;  Knox,  1911-14;  1918-1919. 

Esther  Mayes  Powelson  (Mrs.  A.  J.),  A.  B.    552  N.  Chambers  St. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking 
A.   B„  Knox;  Knox,  1918—. 

Committees  of  the  Faculty 

Administrative.— Dean  Simonds,  President  McConaughy,  Pro- 
fessors Curtis,  Griffith,  Longden,  Raub,  Sellew,  Miss  Stayt. 

Admission. — Professors   Curtis,  Drew,   Middlebush. 

Courses  of  Instruction. — Professors  Griffith,  Campbell,  Conger, 
Dean  Simonds. 

Library. — Miss  Holmes,  Professor  Conger,  Miss  Stayt,  Dr.  Elder. 

Absences. — Professor  Raub,  Miss  Stayt. 

Catalogue. — Professors  Sellew,  Longden,  Miss  Cartland. 

Athletics. — Professors  Grave,  Middlebush,  Mr.  Barry. 

Social  Functions.— Miss  Stayt,  Professors  Campbell,  Drew, 
Sellew. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 


All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  offer  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  those  coming  from  other 
colleges  must  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

A  candidate  who  offers  credentials  from  a  recognized  school 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  requirements  for  entrance  as 
given  below  will  be  admitted,  provisionally,  to  the  freshman  class. 
A  candidate  who  does  not  offer  credentials  will  be  examined  upon 
the  work  required  for  entrance. 

Whether  a  student  enters  by  credentials  or  by  examination,  he 
is  not  given  full  standing  until  he  has  shown  by  doing  satisfactory 
work  that  he  is  able  to  pursue  a  college  course  v/ith  success.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  are  based  upon  a  four  years'  preparatory 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  four  subjects  throughout  the  year. 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
A  four  years'  secondary  school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as 
representing  not  more  than  sixteen  units  of  work. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance,  nine  of  which  are  speci- 
fied and  six  elective  as  indicated  below. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  reject  credentials  which  in- 
dicate low  scholarship  or  an  ill-adjusted  preparatory  course. 

Specified  Units 

The  requirements  of  all  students  for  entrance  are  : 

English  (Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Literature,  and  Literary 

History)     3  units 

One  Foreign  Language  (Latin  recommended ;  Greek,  French, 

German   and   Spanish   accepted) 2  units 

Mathematics  : 

Algebra    1  unit 

Plane    Geometry ; 1  unit 

A  Laboratory  Science  (Physics  recommended;  Chemistry  or 

Biology    accepted) * 1  unit 

History  (Ancient  recommended;  Medieval,  Modern,  English, 
American,  and  American  and  Civil  Government  accept- 
ed)     1  unit 

*Agriculture  will  be  accepted  only  when  it  is  a  full  year  laboratory  course. 
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Elective  Units 

The  remaining  six  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for 
which  a  school  gives  graduation  credit,  except  that  no  form  of 
credit  will  be  given  for  work  commonly  done  in  grade  schools,  or 
for  gymnasium  work,  work  on  student  publications,  the  band,  or 
other  exercises  not  conducted  in  the  classroom. 

No  one  will  be  admitted  who  has  more  than  one  unit  of  defi- 
ciency.   All  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  during  the  freshman  year. 

Special  Students 

Persons  who  give  evidence  of  maturity,  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  adequate  preparation,  may  be  admitted  and  allowed  to  pursue 
special  studies  in  connection  with  the  regular  classes  without  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  for  candidates  for  degrees.  Usually 
no  student  under  21  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  a  special. 
Special  students  shall  not  represent  the  College  in  any  form  of  ath- 
letic, oratorical  or  musical  organization.  Application  for  admission 
as  special  students  should  be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

Advanced  Students 

If  a  student  offers  more  than  fifteen  Specified  Units  for  admis- 
sion, college  credit  may  be  given  for  the  units  in  excess  of  fifteen, 
provided  (1)  courses  so  offered  are  equivalent  to  those  given  by  the 
College  and  (2)  a  college  examination  in  the  course  has  been 
passed,  in  which  case  the  credit  will  be  that  given  for  the  college 
course. 

Students  from  other  colleges,  which  have  the  same  or  equivalent 
courses  of  study,  will  be  credited  with  the  work  for  which  they 
bring  satisfactory  records,  provided  the  records  are  presented  before 
the  close  of  the  first  semester  of  residence. 

Application  for  advanced  standing  from  high  schools  providing 
a  partial  college  course  will  be  treated  on  the  merits  of  the  in- 
dividual case. 

Resident  Graduate  Students 

Graduate  students  are  registered  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  but 
are  not  at  present  accepted  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  Graduates 
of  Knox  College  desirous  of  pursuing  their  studies  in  residence, 
without  reference  to  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  free  to  any  course 
of  lectures  or  to  the  recitations  in  any  study  in  the  regular  curricu- 
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lum.  They  are  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  the  recitations  or  not,  at 
their  option.  They  will  be  required  to  pay  the  regular  fees  for 
laboratory  privileges. 

Presentation  of  Credentials 

Credentials  should  be  made  out  upon  blank  forms  which  will  be 
supplied  to  principals  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  upon  request. 
Applicants  should,  if  possible,  secure  these  credentials  and  forward 
them  to  the  Freshman  Class  Officer  before  the  close  of  the  high 
school  year.  Upon  receipt  of  these  credentials  by  the  College  a 
statement  of  the  student's  standing  will  be  forwarded  to  him.  He 
then  has  no  further  responsibility  in  the  matter  until  Registration 
Day.  A  student  will  not  be  registered  without  official  entrance 
records. 

Information  for  Prospective  Students 

The  College  publishes  illustrated  booklets  describing  the  college 
life  at  Knox  and  dormitory  life  at  Whiting  Hall,  which  will  prove 
of  interest  and  value  to  prospective  students. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 


The  course  of  study  leads  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  distinction  being- 
based  upon  the  relative  emphasis  laid  upon  the  study  of  classical 
language  and  literature  on  the  one  side  and  of  science  on  the  other. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  certain  introductory  courses  as 
given  in  detail  below  and  may  elect  each  year,  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired number  of  hours,  from  such  courses  as  are  open  to  him  and 
for  which  he  has  the  necessary  preparation. 

The  required  studies  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  have, 
as  early  as  possible  in  his  course,  the  opportunity  of  discovering  his 
tastes  and  abilities  and  so  of  intelligently  choosing  his  further 
studies. 

At  least  two  semesters  of  residence  are  required  of  all  students 
for  graduation,  one  of  which  must  be  in  the  senior  year. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  the 
fifteen  units  of  admision,  are  required  for  graduation,  the  four 
semester  hours  of  physical  education  or  military  drill  being  includ- 
ed. 

A  semester  hour  is  a  one-hour  recitation  or  lecture  per  week 
for  one  semester,  in  a  course  announced  under  "Courses  of  In- 
struction". A  two-hour  laboratory  period  is  considered  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  hour  of  recitation. 

A  year  course  is  undrstood  to  be  a  course  of  not  less  than  three 
hours  a  week  for  a  year. 

During  his  course  each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  major 
of  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  in  some  one  department.  The 
choice  of  a  major  shall  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year 
and  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
major  is  to  be  secured.  The  announcement  of  courses  should  be 
consulted  with  regard  to  restrictions  and  requirements  for  a  major 
in  the  various  departments. 

Of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  accepted  in  the  first  two 
years,  or  in  any  one  year  following,  toward  promotion  and  gradua- 
tion, not  more  than  forty  per  cent  may  be  below  the  grade  of  B-. 
The  same  limitation  shall  apply  to  records  from  other  institutions; 
presented  for  advanced  standing. 
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Courses  Required  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree 


General  Requirements  for  Both  Degrees: 

Freshman  Year 
College   Problems   1,  2. 
English   1,  2. 
Mathematics    1,   2. 

Physical  Education  or  Military  Drill. 
Public  Speaking  1,  2. 

Sophomore  Year 
Economics  1. 
History  1,  2. 

Physical  Education  or  Military  Drill. 
Psychology  1. 

Junior  Year 
Philosophy  1,  2. 

Senior  Year 
All  elective. 

Additional  Requirements  for  the  A.  B.  Degree: 

A  course  in  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  freshman  year. 

Latin  1,  2  in  addition  to  four  years  of  secondary  school  Latin; 
or  Latin  C,  D,  and  1,  2  in  addition  to  two  years  of  secondary 
school  Latin ;  or  the  equivalent  in  Latin  and  Greek  together  (but 
no  less  Greek  than  that  described  under  Greek  1,  2  and  3  will  be 
accepted  as  part  of  this  requirement). 

Two  years  of  Greek,  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  completed 
in  school  or  college. 

One  year  of  a  laboratory  science  course  (i.  e.,  two  semesters 
of  the  same  science)   taken  not  later  than  the  junior  year. 

Additional  Requirements  for  the  B.  S.  Degree: 

Five  years  of  foreign  language  completed  in  school  and  col- 
lege, of  which  not  less  than  two  years  may  be  in  any  one  language. 

Four  years  of  science,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be 
in  college,  and  one  in  freshman  year,  a  year  of  science  meaning 
one  science,  not  two  semesters  of  separate  sciences. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


When  semester  courses  are  grouped  in  one  paragraph  (e.  g., 
English  1,  2),  they  constitute  a  year  course  and  neither  semester 
may  be  elected  independently  unless  specific  statement  to  the  con- 
trary is  made.  Odd  numbers  indicate  courses  given  the  first  semes- 
ter; even  numbers,  courses  given  the  second  semester. 

Astronomy 

Professor  Longden 

1.     Descriptive  Astronomy.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

The  work  will  include  one  or  more  practical  astronomical 
problems,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  observatory,  the  calculation  of  an  eclipse  or  the  establish- 
ment  of    the    meridian. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomeres  who  have  com-. 
pleted  Mathematics  1,  2  and  an  elementary  course  in  physics. 

Alternate  years.     (Not  given  in '1919-1920). 

Biblical  Literature 

Profess sor  Sterenberg 

1.  The  Bible  as  History.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  to  135  A.  D. 

The  Jewish  and  Roman  world  of  New  Testament  times.  The  life 
of  Jesus.  Activity  of  the  Apostles.  Extension  of  Christianity  in 
the  first  century. 

Open  to  all  students. 

2.  The  Bible  as  Literature  and  as  Religion.  Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Brief  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  two  bodies  of  literature,  He- 
brew and  Greek,  gathered  together  in  the  Bible.  Types  of  literature 
in  the  Bible.    Literary  methods  of  the  different  authors. 

Origin,    intimate   historical    relations,    distinctive    teachings    and 
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social  values  of  the  two  great  religions  of  the  Bible,  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Biology 

Professor  Grave 

Courses  2,  3,  4  and  6  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in 
Biology.  Students  majoring  in  biology  are  urged  to  take  ten 
6cmester  hours  or  more  of  chemistry  or  physics. 

1,  2.    General  Biology.    Four  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  offering  an  introduction  into  laboratory  methods  in 
plant  and  animal  biology.  Some  conception  of  the  evolution  of 
plants  and  animals  is  given  by  the  laboratory  study  of  a  series  of 
types.  In  occasional  lectures  some  of  the  theoretical  and  practical 
problems  of  biology  are  discussed,  such  as  the  nature  and  origin  of 
life,  spontaneous  generation  of  life,  the  germ  theory  of  disease, 
immunity,  heredity  and  eugenics,  animal  behavior,  the  evolution  of 
mind  and  body. 

Open  to  all  students. 

(Made  a  three-hour  course  for  1918-1919). 

3,  4.    Vertebrate  Zoology.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  anatomy,  histology,  physiology  and  embryology 
of  vertebrates. 

The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  ex- 
pect to  enter  medical  schools,  as  well  as  those  studying  zoology  as 
a  major  subject.  For  the  general  student  the  course  affords  train- 
ing in  inductive  methods  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  physi- 
ology, hygiene  and  development  of  the  human  body.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  a  study  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  basis  for 
studies  in  physiology,  psychology,  and  philosophy. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  2  or  its  equivalent. 

5.     Economic  Entomology.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 
A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  of  insects  and  of  the 
habits  and  life  histories  of  selected  insects  of  economic  importance. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  2. 
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6.  Theoretical  Biology.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

A  study  of  historical  biology  and  the  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  evolution,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
present  problems  and  tendencies. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  BioJogy  2. 

7,  8.     General  Botany.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants.  The  work  of 
the  first  semester  includes  a  careful  study  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
field,  of  representative  types  of  Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes.  The 
work  of  the  second  semester  consists  of  a  study  of  the  Pterido- 
phytes  and  Spermatophytes  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  flower- 
ing plants. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  3,  4. 

9.  Bacteriology.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
science  of  bacteriology.  Laboratory  work  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  course,  taking  up  the  technique  of  the  subject  and  the  structure 
and  activities  of  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  2  and  Chemistry 
1,  2. 

10.  Microscopical  Technique.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
A  laboratory  course  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  meth- 
ods used  in  preparation  of  tissues  for  the  microscope. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  3,  4. 

11.  Vertebrate  Anatomy.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  for  the  dissection  of  an  amphibian,  a  reptile 
and  a  bird. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Biology  3,  4. 

12.  13.     Natural  History.    One  hour,  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  first  semester,  a  study  of  trees  and  the  products  de- 
rived from  them;  second  semester,  a  study  of  birds  and  other 
animal  groups  in  the  field. 
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Chemistry 

Professor  Griffith 

Courses  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  ii 
chemistry. 

1,  2.     Elementary  Chemistry.     Three  hours,  throughout  thl 
year. 

The   fundamental   facts  and  theories   of   the  science   are   taugh 
by  means  of  laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  recitations  from  a  text' 
Both  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements,  with  their  important  com 
pounds,  are  studied,  and  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  every  da; 
life  are  discussed. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.     Four  hours,  first  semester. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1,  2  or  a  nni 
of  chemistry  in  the  high  school. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.     Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  3. 

5.  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  with  illustrative  experiment 
and  recitations  from  a  text.  No  laboratory  work  is  included  in  th 
course  and  students  are  advised  to  register  for  Chemistry  7. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  4. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
This    course   consists    of    lectures   with    illustrative    experiment 

and  recitations  from  a  text.     No  laboratory  work  is  included  in  th 
course  and  students  are  advised  to  register  for  Chemistry  8. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  5. 

7.  Inorganic  Preparations.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 
A  laboratory  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  registered  fo: 
Chemistry  5. 
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8.  Organic  Preparations.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
A  laboratory  course. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  registered  for 
Chemistry  6. 

9,  10.    Special,    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Students  who  have  compacted  Chmistry  8  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  instructor,  register  for  this  course.  The  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  will  be  decided  in  each  case. 

11,  12.  Methods  of  Teaching  Chemistry.  Two  hours,  through- 
out the  year. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  chemistry.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Chemistry  8. 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Professor  Curtis 

A.  Introduction  to  Social  Science.  Three  hours,  second  se- 
mester. 

A  study  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  society  under 
primitive  and  under  modern  conditions,  in  preparation  for  work  in 
the  fields  of  history,  government,  economics,  and  sociology. 

Open  to  freshmen. 

(Given  in   1918-19  only). 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  Three  hours,  offered  each  se- 
mester. 

A  general  and  introductory  course  in  which  the  principles  under- 
lying economic  organization  and  activity  are  studied  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  student  to  understand  the  operation  of  economic 
forces  and  to  reach  sound  conclusions  on  economic  problems. 

Required  course  for  sophomores. 

3.  Principles  of  Business  Administration.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  organization  and  management  as 
applied   particularly   in   modern    factory   and    office   practice.    Con- 
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sideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  organization  of  the  mar 
agerial  force,  the  division  of  functions  among  departments  tr 
selection  of  employees,  efficiency,  cost-keeping,  and  welfare  work. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed,  or  are  reg 
istered  for  Economics  1. 

4.  Commercial  Organization.  Three  hours,  second  seme! 
ter. 

The  organization,  methods,  and  policies  employed  in  the  distr: 
bution  of  the  farm,  factory,  and  mine  products  of  the  United  State 
from  the  producer,  through  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets,  to  th 
consumer.     Attention  is  given  to  defects  and  remedies. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  J 

5.  Financial  Organization.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

The  nature  and  function  of  money  and  such  financial  institu 
tions  as  commercial  banks,  trust  companies,  farm  loan  and  bon 
houses,  loan  associations,  and  stock  exchanges ;  the  loan  market 
governmental  regulation. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  1 

6.  Business  Finance.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

The  methods  by  which  funds  are  secured  for  the  establishmen 
and  operation  of  business  concerns,  the  problems  involved  in  cap 
italization,  the  question  of  stock  watering,  the  amortization  o 
bonds,  the  administration  of  income,  insolvency  and  reorganizatior 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  i 

7.  Transportation.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

A  study  of  American  railway  transportation  from  the  stand 
points  of  origin,  development,  organization,  service,  and  rates,  witl 
especial  attention  to  the  relation  of  rates  and  service  to  productioi 
and  domestic  commerce. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  Avho  have  completed  Economics  1 

8.  Problems  of  Business  Regulation.  Two  hours,  secon< 
semester. 

A  survey  of  the  relations  of  business  to  the  government  witl 
especial  attention  to  the  regulation  of  railways  and  public  utilities 
the    control    of    combinations,    and    the    exercise    of    police    power 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  7 
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9,  10.    Sociology.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of  the 
evolution,  activities,  and  organization  of  society;  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  social  forces  and  laws,  the  processes  of  socialization, 
and  methods  of  social  control.  The  second  part  deals  with  social 
pathology  and  present-day  problems. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Education 

Professor  McConaughy 

1.  History  of  Education.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  aims,  methods  and  leaders  of  the  education  of 
the  past  presented  as  a  basis  for  an  understanding  of  modern  edu- 
cational problems. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
A   study   of   the   psychology   of   mental    development,    including 

original  nature,  habit,  interest,  fatigue,  memory,  practice,  transfer, 
individual  and  sex  differences,  adolescence. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  1  or  Psychol- 
ogy 1. 

3.  4.  Secondary  Education.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

These  courses  aim  to  train  students  who  expect  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools.  They  will  include  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
secondary  school,  its  place  in  the  modern  educational  system,  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  kindred 
problems.     Some  attention  will  be  given  to  grade  school  problems. 

These  courses  will  be  conducted  as  extension  courses,  open  to 
public  school  teachers  in  the  city  of  Galesburg.  Mr.  Tressler  W. 
Callihan,  Superintendent  of  the  local  city  schools,  will  assist  in  the 
courses. 

Open  only  to  seniors  who  expect  to  teach  and  have  completed 
Education  1  and  2. 
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Nearly  all  the  departments  of  instruction  in  the  College  offer 
special  Teachers'  Courses,  in  which  attention  is  given  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  high  school.  A  few  of  the 
departments  also  offer  additional  work  for  student  assistants, 
who  co-operate  in  the  conduct  of  laboratory  work  and  assist  the 
department  in  other  ways,  thus  securing  special  preparation  for 
high  school  work. 

English 

Professor   Simonds,  Miss   Stayt,   Dr.   Elder,   Miss   Hudson,  and 
Mr.  Goodsill 

1,  2.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Three  hours,  throughout 
the  year. 

A  course  in  theme  writing  with  individual  criticism  and  class- 
room instruction ;  supplemented  by  the  reading  and  analysis  of  se- 
lections from  standard  literature. 

Required  course  for  freshmen.     Dr.  Elder  and  Miss  Hudson. 

English  1,  2  does  not  count  toward  a  major. 

3,  4.  A  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Two  hours,  through- 
out the  year. 

A  reading  course  covering  the  entire  field  of  English  literature, 
based  on  selections  studied  with  reference  to  the  period  and  their 
significance  in  the  general  development  of  literary  art.  Designed 
to  serve  as  preparation  for  intelligent  work  in  all  subsequent  courses. 

Open  to  sophomores.     Professor  Simonds  and  Miss  Hudson. 

5.  Development  of  Literature  in  America.  Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

A  study  of  the  literary  history  of  our  country  with  supplement- 
ary reading  of  the  chief  prose  writers. 

Open  to  all  students.  Dr.  Elder. 

6.  The  Chief  American  Poets.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Rapid  reading  of  selections  with  assignments  and  reports. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  who  have  completed  English  5 
should  take  this  course.  Dr.  Elder. 
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7.  The    Historical   Development  of   English   Fiction.     Two 

hours,  first  semester. 

Lectures  upon  the  origin  and  development  'of  the  novel  as  a 
literary  form.     Extensive  reading  in  English  fiction  is  required. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  3,  4. 

8.  Current  Literature.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Lectures  upon  the  more  notable  examples  of  literary  art  in  the 

literature  of  the  day,  accompanied  by  the  reading  of  current  period- 
icals and  works  specially  assigned. 

Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Simonds. 

9.  Chaucer.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Reading  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  selected  poems,  with  special 
attention  to  etymology,  versification,  and  to  the  background  of  his 
age. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  had  English  3,  4  or 
the  equivalent. 

10.  The  Arthurian  Legends  in  Poetry  and  Art.  Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Lectures  and  reading. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Miss  Stayt. 

11.  Nineteenth  Century  Poets.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
A  special  course  in  the  British  poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century; 

the  emphasis  of  the  course  may  fall  on  the  writers  of  the  age  of 
Wordsworth,  or  on  those  of  the  later  Victorian  period. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  English  3,  4  or  English  13. 

Alternates  with  English  13.  Miss  Hudson. 

12.  Old  and  Middle  English.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
An  introductory  study  of   Old   English,  grammar  and   selected 

readings;  or,  practice  in  reading  the  dialects  of  Middle  English  (ex- 
clusive of  Chaucer). 

Students  who  have  had  English  3,  4  or  English  9  may  elect 
this  course.  Dr.  Elder. 

Note—Oi  courses  12  and  24  one  will  be  given  at  the  option  of 
the  department. 
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13.  Lyric  Poetry  to  1800.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

A  descriptive  course  with  assigned  reading,  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  English  lyric  poetry  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  best  expressions  of  English  genius  in  this 
form  and  to  develop  some  sense  for  differences  of  artistic  temper 
in  pronounced  epochs  of  literature. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Dr.  Elder. 

14.  Tennyson.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Miss  Stayt. 

15.  Nineteenth  Century  Essayists.  Two  hours,  first  semester. 
A  study  in  literary  form  and  in  nineteenth  century  thought  based 

upon  the  work  of  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold  and 
Pater. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  English  3,  4. 

Professor  Simonds. 

16.  Browning.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  poems. 

Open  to  juniors  and   seniors.  Miss   Hudson. 

17.  The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama.  Three  hours,  first  se- 
mester. 

A  survey  of  dramatic  origins  and  the  reading  of  early  English 
plays. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Professor  Simonds. 

18.  Shakespeare.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  the  development  of  Shakes- 
peare's dramatic  art.  At  least  twelve  of  the  plays  are  studied  and 
outside  reading  is  required. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  English  17. 

Professor  Simonds. 

19.  20.  Advanced  Composition.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  in  advanced  composition,  designed  for  those  who  desire 
further  practice  in  writing  or  who  expect  to  become  teachers.   The 
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course    will    include    exercise    in    different    forms    of    prose    com- 
position and  also  a  study  of  style  as  exemplified  in  the  best  authors. 
The  principles  of  literary  criticism  will  be  practically  applied. 
Entrance  by  permission.  Professor  Simonds. 

21,  22.     Journalism.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  of  newspaper  writing,  editing  and  administration  with 
training  in  practical  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  jour- 
nalism. 

Open  to  all  students.  Mr.  Goodsill. 

24.    Elizabethan  Drama.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Some  of  the  more  important  and  obvious  dramatic  types  and 
problems  will  be  illustrated  by  reading  a  number  of  representative 
dramas  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare's)  produced  between  1580  and 
1642. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Dr.  Elder. 

See  Note  under  English  12. 

26.    Modern  Drama.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
A   study   of    representative   modern    dramas,    both    English    and 
continental.     Extensive  reading  is  required. 
Entrance  by  permission. 

French 

Professor  Campbell,  Miss  Willard,  Miss  Malone,  and 
Mrs.  Arnold 

1,  2.    Elementary  French.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  good  foundation  in 
the  essentials  of  grammar,  an  accurate  pronunciation  and  the  ability 
to  read  French  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty.  The  work  is  based 
on  the  New  Chardenal  French  Course,  or  a  work  of  similar  scope, 
supplemented  by  simple  prose  texts. 

French  1,  2  does  not  count  toward  a  major. 

(Made  a  three-hour  course  for  1918-19). 

3,  4.  Intermediate  French.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A    general    grammar    review ;    composition ;    reading    of    typical 
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works    of    modern    French    literature,    supplemented    by    abundant 
exercise  in  spoken  French,  based  usually  on  the  text  read. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  1,  2  or  the 
equivalent. 

3a,  4a.  Intermediate  French.  Five  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  course  intended  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  of 
French  in  high  school  or  only  a  three-hour  elementary  course  in 
college.  It  covers  in  general  the  same  ground  as  French  3,  4  with 
greater  emphasis   upon  the   review   of   the   essentials   of   grammar. 

5,  6.     Oral  French.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom.  The 
work  is  based  on  rapid  reading  of  idiomatic  modern  French,  the 
recitations  consisting  principally  of  discussion  in  French  of  the 
material  read.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  principles  of  French 
pronunciation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  1,  2  or  the 
equivalent. 

Required  of  students  wishing  a  recommendation  to  teach  French. 

7,  8.     French  Composition.   Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Practice  in  written  and  oral  composition  and  dictation,  with 
special  attention  to  grammatical  questions  of  unusual  difficulty. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3,  4  or  the 
equivalent. 

Required  of  those  wishing  a  recommendation  to  teach  French. 

(Made  a  three-hour  course  for  the  first  semester,  1918-19). 

9.    The  Modern  French  Novel.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  the  novel  from  the  Seventeenth 
Century   to  the   present,   with    greatest   emphasis    on   contemporary 

works.  ;      ,      )    i       '      :     :l     i;     ! 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3,  4  or  the 
equivalent. 

(Offered  second  semester,  1918-19). 
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10.  Modern  French  Drama.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
A  study  of  the   historical   development  of   French   drama  with 

special  attention  to  the  great  classics  and  the  more  important  con- 
temporary works. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3,  4  or  the 
equivalent. 

11.  Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature.  Three  hours, 
first  semester. 

A  general  survey  of  French  literature  in  this  period. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3,  4  or  the 
equivalent. 

12.  The  Romantic  School.      Three  hours,  second  semester. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  romanticism  in  French  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3,  4  or  the 
equivalent. 

13.  The  Comedy  of  Moliere.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Careful  -study  of  the  greater  plays ;  others  assigned  for  reading 

outside  the  class,  with  written  reports  by  students. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3,  4  or  the 
equivalent. 

Note — Courses  9  to  13  are  conducted  largely  in  French.  Al- 
though they  are  open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of 
college  French,  they  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  if  possible 
by  courses  5,  6  or  7,  8. 

20.     The  Teaching  of  French.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Lectures,  assigned  reading  and  individual  reports  on  methods, 
textbooks,  etc.  Review  of  some  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  gram- 
mar and  pronounciation  with  a  view  to  their  presentation  in  teach- 
ing. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  3,  4  and  at  least 
one  semester  of  more  advanced  French. 

Required  of  students  wishing  a  recommendation  to  teach  French. 
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Geology 

2.  Elementary  Geology.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
This    course   presents   the   principles    of   physical    and   historical 

geology,  using  Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology  as  a  text,  with 
collateral  reading.  This  reading  will  be  supplemented  by  field  trips 
and  by  use  of  the  Albert  Hurd  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  a  year  course 
in  a  laboratory  science. 

German 

Miss  Hogue,  1918-19;  Professor  J.  A.  Campbell,  1919— 

1,  2.    Elementary  German.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  elementary  work  particular  attention  is  devoted  to  acquir- 
ing an  accurate  pronunciation.  Thorough  drill  in  grammar  is  given, 
supplemented  by  reading.  The  selections  read  deal  with  German 
geography,  history  and  customs,  and  are  made  the  basis  for  oral 
work  in  German. 

Open  to  all  students. 

German  1,  2  does  not  count  toward  a  major. 

3,  4.  Modern  German  Prose.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  texts  are  so  chosen  as  to  give  a  view  of  one  or  more  import- 
ant phases  of  modern  German  life.  The  work  of  the  course  includes 
a  brief  review  of  inflections,  studies  in  syntax,  practice  in  writing 
and  sight-reading.  Part  of  the  recitation  work  is  conducted  in  Ger- 
man. Hoffman's  Iwan  der  Schreckliche,  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge, 
Meyr's  Ludwig  und  Annamarie ,  Ernst's  Asmus  Sempers  Jugenland 
represent  the  types  of  works  read. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  1,  2  or  the 
equivalent. 

5,  6.    German  Drama.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Dramas  selected  from  the  following  group  are  read :  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Goethe's  Egmont,  Kleist's  Der  Prinz  von 
Hovnburg,  Freytag's  Die  Joumalisten,  Schiller's  Wallenftein,  Maria 
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Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Wilhelm  Tell.     Practice  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking  German  is  continued. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  3,  4  or  the 
equivalent. 

7,  8.    German  Classics.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  author; 
one  or  more  of  his  masterpieces  are  critically  read,  together  with 
collateral  readings  and  themes. 

The  course  is  offered  as  : 

7a,  8a.     Lessing's  Critical  and  Dramatic  Works. 

7b,  8b.     Schiller  as  Dramati-t  and  Historian. 

7c,  8c.     Goethe's  Lyrics  and  Faust. 

Only  one  part  is  given  each  year,  the  choice  depending  upon  the 
preparation  and  needs  of  the  students. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  5,  6  and  to  seniors 
taking  German  5,  6. 

Greek 

Professor  Sterenberg 

1,  2.    Beginning  Greek.    Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  some  standard  elementary 
Greek  textbook  with  accompanying  reading  of  easy  Greek  selec- 
tions and  the  translation  of  about  one  book  of  Xenophoirs  Anabasis. 
Throughout  the  course  translation  of  English  into  Greek  is  required. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  are  advised  to  take  up  the 
language  not  later  than  the  freshman  year. 

Open  to  all  students. 

(Made  a  three-hour  course  for  1918-19). 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Continued),  Syntax,  Prose  Com- 
position.  Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Selections  from  Books  II,  III  and  IV  are  read,  and  Book  I  read 
in  review. 

Open  to  -students  who  have  completed  Greek  1,  2. 

4.  Homer's  Iliad  Books  I-III,  and  Selections.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

In  addition  to  the  careful   translation  of  these  books   and  the 
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study  of  Homeric  forms  and  syntax  the  course  aims  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  questions  of  Homeric  Archaeology,  Homeric 
Religion,  the  origin  of  Epic  poetry,  etc.,  as  far  as  they  are  sug- 
gested by  the  text. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  3. 

5.  Greek  Oratory.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Selected   orations   of   Lysias,   Isocrates   or   Demosthenes.     Brief 
survey  of  oratory  as  a  form  of  Greek  literature. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 
Alternate  years. 

6.  Greek  Drama:  Tragedy.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
In  addition  to  the  -study  of  a  representative  play,  the  origin  and 

development  of  tragedy  will  be  traced,  and  >some  study  made  of 
the  Greek  theatre. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

Alternate  years. 

7.  Plato:  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo  (in  part).  Three 
hours,  first  semester. 

Life  and  death  of  Socrates,  his  Dialectic  Method  and  teach- 
ings on  immortality.  Brief  outline  of  pre-Socratic  philosophy.  Life 
and  literary  activity  of  Plato. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 

Alternate  years. 

(Not  given  in  1919-20). 

8.  Greek  Drama:  Comedy.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  some  play  of  Aristophanes,  such  as 

The  Frogs,  the  origin  and  development  of  comedy  will  be  traced. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Greek  4. 
Alternate  years. 
(Not  given  in  1919-20). 

10.     Classical  Mythology.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

A  course  in  Greek  myths  based  upon  the  tragedies.  After  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  body  of  ancient  mythology,  from  three  to 
five  Greek  tragedies  will  be  read  in  English  and  interpreted  with 
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special  reference  to  the  myths  involved  in  the  various  plots.     Thus 
the  course  aims  to  give  a  view  both  of  Greek  mythology  and  of  an 
mportant  division   of   the   classical   drama.     Knowledge   of   Greek 
and  Latin  not  required. 
Open  to  all  students. 

History  and  Government 

Professors  Conger  and  Middlebush 
History 
1,  2.     Medieval  History.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A  survey  of  European  history  from  the  Invasions  to  1648.   Text, 
lectures,  quizzes  and  assigned  readings. 
Required  course  for  sophomores. 

3.  English  History.    Five  hours,  first  semester. 
A  general   survey  of   English   history  with   emphasis   upon   the 

social    and    economic    development,    as    well    as    the    constitutional 
phases.    Text,  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  oral  quizzes. 

4.  Modern  European  History.     Five  hours,  second  semester. 
The  evolution  of  modern  European  nations  will  be  traced  from 

1648  to  the  present,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  French  Revo- 
ution  and  Napoleonic  era,  the  rise  of  Prussia  and  the  German  Em- 
pire, the  development  of  Italy  and  Modern  Russia.    Text,  lectures, 
opics,  and  recitations. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  1,  2. 

5.  6.     American  History.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A  general  course  in  American  history  from  the  planting  of  the 

English  colonies  in  America  to  the  present.    In  the  colonial  period 
he  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  economic  and  social  phases,  but  from 

1760,  the  main  attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  and  constitu- 
ional  development  of  the  nation.     Principally  lectures,  with  text, 

extended  library  reading,  topics,  and  quizzes. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  History  3,  4. 

7,  8.    Studies  in  History.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  to 
:each  history  in  the  secondary  schools.  Lectures  will  be  given  upon 
nethods,  bibliography,  and  other  problems  of  the  classroom. 
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Each  member  of  the  class  will  do  a  piece  of  independent  wor 
in  local  history  based  upon  source  material  in  order  that  he  may  t 
familiar  with  the  essential  processes  involved  in  the  writing  of  hi: 
tory. 

Open  to  seniors  who  are  registered  for  or  have  taken  Histor 
5,  6. 

Government 

1,  2.  American  Government.  Two  hours,  throughout  th 
year. 

A  critical  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  state  an 
federal  governments.  Emphasis  upon  practical  administration  de 
signed  to  prepare  for  active  citizenship.  Text,  lectures,  and  assignee 
readings.     Especially  recommended  to  freshmen. 

Open  to  all  students. 

(Made  a  three-hour  course  for  the  first  semester,  1918-19). 

la,  2a.     Constitutional  Law.     One  hour,  throughout  the  yeat 
A  course  in   constitutional  law   to  parallel   and   supplement  th« 
work  of  the  student  in  Government  1,  2. 
Open  to  students  by  permission. 

3,  4.  Municipal  Government.  Two  hours,  throughout  th< 
year. 

An  analysis  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  municipal  governmen 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  characteristic  problems  of  urban  popu- 
lations will  receive  attention.  Lectures,  text,  topics,  collateral  read- 
ing.    Especially  recommended  for  sophomores. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Government  1,  2. 

3a,  4a.    Municipal  Problems.    One  hour,  throughout  the  year 
A  course  supplementing  Government  3,  4,  and  giving  the  oppor- 
tunity for  original  work  in  actual  city  conditions  and  problems. 

Open  to  students  who  are  registered  for  or  have  taken  Govern- 
ment 3,  4. 

5,  6.  Public  International  Law.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles   of  international   law;    an   opportunity  to  in- 
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estigate  and  report  on  international  incidents,  and  to  acquire  the 
raining  in  the  independent  analysis  of  international  relations.  Text, 
ectures,  recitations,  and  discussions. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission. 

History  and  Political  Science  Journal  Club.    No  credit. 

Fortnightly  meeting's  of  advanced  students  in  the  department  for 
the  reading,  interpretation  and  discussion  of  the  standard  current 
literature  in  the  fields  of  history  and  political  science. 

Entrance  by  permission. 

War  Course 

Directed  by  Professor  Middlebush 

1.  War  Aims.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 
A  course  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  fundamental  and  immediate 

causes  of  the  Great  War,  and  the  real  issues  involved. 

Taught  during  the  first  semester,  1918-19,  by  various  instructors, 
and  required  of  all  students. 

2.  Problems  of  the  Peace  Table  and  Reconstruction.     Two 

hours,  second  semester. 

A  course  considering  the  following  topics  :  redrawing  the  map 
of  Europe,  reorganization  of  the  international  laws  of  war,  guar- 
antees of  the  preservation  of  peace,  freedom  of  the  seas,  domestic 
problems  of  reconstruction. 

These  two  courses  were  offered  in  1918-19  in  connection  with 
the  S.  A.  T.  C,;  they  will  not  be  offered  in  1919-20. 

History   of   Art 

Professor  Holmes 

1,  2.  History  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  Two  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Aims  to  give  the  main  principles  of  construction  used  in  Greek, 
Roman  and  Gothic  temples,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  noted  build- 
ings and  sculptures,  ancient  and  modern. 

Each  student  buys  a  collection  of  prints  from  the  Perry  and  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  companies,  descriptions  of  which  are 
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found  in  the  libraries.     Lectures  arc  given  with  stereopticon.    Note 
books  required. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Alternate  years.   (To  be  given  in  1919-20). 

3,  4.     History  of  Painting.     Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  reading  course  based  upon  the  prints  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  devel- 
opment of  painting  through  a  study  of  the  masters  and  their  best 
known  works.  Recent  art  is  omitted.  A  collection  of  photographs 
and  lantern  slides  are  available,  and  lectures  given  by  the  instructor. 

Open  to  juniors   and  seniors. 

Alternate  years. 

Latin 

Professors  Drew  and  Sterenberg 

C.  Cicero.  The  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Prepared  and  sight  translation,  composition,  syntax,  word  deriv- 
ation, Roman  political  institutions. 

This  course  is  for  freshmen  who  enter  with  less  than  four  years 
of  Latin.  It  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Latin  D,  or  in  the  same 
year.  Professor  Sterenberg. 

Course  C  does   not  count  toward   a  major. 

D.  Virgil.     Aeneid  I-VI.     Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Reading  of  the  six  books ;  constant  practice  in  scansion.  A  thor- 
ough review  of  syntax,  emphasis  upon  the  Virgilian  peculiarities. 
Latin  composition  one  hour  each  week,  derivation  and  composition 
of  words. 

This  course  is  for  freshmen  who  enter  with  less  than  four  years 
of  Latin.  It  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Latin  C,  or  in  the  -same 
year.  Professor  Sterenberg. 

Course  D  does  not  count  toward  a  major. 

1,  2.  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Prose  Composition.  Five  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

Selections  from  Livy,  close  attention,  especially  in  the  first 
book  read,  to  the  construction  of  the  Latin  sentence.    The  De  Sen- 
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ctutc  of  Cicero,  emphasis  upon  the  thought  and  literary  qualities 
>f  the  work.  Selections  from  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  in  con- 
lection  with  which  there  is  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  times  of 
lorace  and  the  literary  beauties  of  the  poems.  Prose  composition 
me  hour  a  week  up  to  the  spring  recess. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  four  years  of  Latin. 

Regular  course  for  freshmen. 

(Made  a  three-hour  course  for  1918-19).        Professor  Drew. 

3,  4.  Terence,  Tacitus,  Horace.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
;ear. 

The  Phormio  of  Terence  is  read  and  Roman  Comedy  with  its 
iources,  history  and  influence  is  considered.  The  Agricola  and  Ger- 
nania  of  Tacitus  are  read  in  connection  with  a  pretty  thorough 
tudy  of  the  Roman  Empire  up  to  Hadrian's  time.  Horace's  Satires 
nd  Epistles  are  read  for  the  last  work  of  the  course  with  especial 
attention  to  these  forms  of  literature  as  developed  by  the  Romans. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  1,  2. 

Professor  Drew. 

5.    Plautus.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
The  Captives  and  Trinummus. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3,  4  or  by  special 
termission  to  those  who  have  completed  Latin  1,  2. 

Professor  Drew. 

7,  8.  Teachers  Training  Course.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
ear. 

1  A  review  of  secondary  school  Latin.  Lectures  on  method  with 
ractical  exercises  by  members  of  the  class.  In  the  second  semester, 
elections  will  be  read  from  those  works  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and 
,rirgil  which  are  not  ordinarily  taught  in  high  school. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3,  4. 

(Not  given  in  1919-20).  Professor  Drew. 

9,  10.    Roman  Literature.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  of  the  most  important  phases  of  literary  development  in 
vome,  selections  from  the  works  of  those  authors  who  have  not 
een  previously  read,  especially  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Pliny 
he  Younger,  Seneca  and  Quintilian. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  3,  4. 

Professor  Drew. 
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Mathematics 

Professor  Sellew  and  Miss  Calkins 

D.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Two  hours,  second  seme 
ter. 

This  course  is  offered  for  students  who  do  not  present  soli 
geometry  for  entrance  and  does  not  count  toward  a  major. 

Open  to  all  students.  Miss  Calkins. 

1.  College  Algebra.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Special  emphasis   is  given  to  the  theory  of   equations   and  tr 
topics  of  the  course  are  selected  with  this  object  in  view. 
Required  course  for  freshmen. 

Professor  Sellew  and  Miss  Calkins. 

2.  Trigonometry.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Required^  course  for  freshmen. 

(Students  presenting  solid  geometry  for  entrance  are  not  r< 
quired  to  take  Mathematics  2). 

Professor  Sellew  and  Miss  Calkins. 

3.  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Five  hours,  fir; 
semester. 

This  work  includes  the  following  topics  in  plane  analytics 
straight  lines,  circles,  loci,  conic  sections,  general  equation  of  tr 
second  degree,  tangents,  poles  and  polars,  higher  plane  and  tran: 
cendental  curves.  In  solid  analytics  particular  attention  is  given  t 
quadric  surfaces. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  D,  1,  and  . 

Professor  Sellew. 

4.  Differential  Calculus.     Five  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  3. 

Professor  Sellew. 

5.  Integral  Calculus.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4. 

Professor  Sellew. 
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6.  Introduction  to  Analytic  Mechanics.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

Professor  Sellew. 

7,  8.     Theory  of  Equations.    Two  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
A  course  based  on  Burnside  and  Patton's  Theory  of  Equations 

nd  Cajori's  Theory  of  Equations. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

Miss  Calkins. 

9.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics.  Two  hours,  first  se- 
nester. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  teach- 
ng  of  secondary  mathematics. 

This  course  is  not  counted  in  the  requirement  for  a  major. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

Professor  Sellew. 

10.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investments.  Two  hours,  sec- 
»nd  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  or  seniors.  Professor  Sellew. 

11.  12.  Projective  Geometry.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
ear. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  3. 

Miss  Calkins. 

13.    Introduction  to  Differential  Equations.    Two  hours,  first 
emester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  5. 

Miss  Calkins. 

Music 

Students  taking  the  following  courses  in  the  Conservatory  of 
vfusic  will,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Conserva- 
ory,  be  allowed  college  credit,  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  semester 
lours  in  number.  Such  students  must  be  taking  at  least  ten  se- 
nester  hours'  work  each  semester  in  the  College  and  will  be  sub- 
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ject,   in   the   work,   to   all   the   regulations   which    apply   to   college 
courses. 

Admission  to  the  following  courses  is  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Conservatory.  The  regular  Conservatory  tuition  rates  will 
be  charged.  For  further  information  consult  the  Conservatory 
Bulletin. 

Appreciation  of  Music.  Two  hours,  two  semesters.  Tuition 
charge,  $5.00  per  semester. 

This  course  is  especially  adapted  for  College  or  Conservatory 
students  not  taking  the  regular  theoretical  courses  in  the  Con- 
servatory. Its  aim  is  to  present  something  tangible  by  means  of 
which  one  may  become  an  intelligent  listener. 

First  semester :  rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  form,  national  char- 
acteristics in  song  and  dance,  the  suite,  the  sonata,  the  military 
band.  Second  semester :  the  symphony,  orchestra,  virtuosi,  con- 
certo, oratorio,  opera,  music  psychology,  aesthetics  of  music.  This 
course  will  be  amply  illustrated  by  the  use  of  victrola  and  tel- 
electric  piano-player,  as  well  as  by  soloists,  string  quartet,  orches- 
tra and  vocal  ensemble.  Professor  Bentley. 

Harmony.     Two  hours,  four  semesters. 

First  semester :  keys,  intervals,  triads,  part  writing  involving- 
triads  in  all  forms.  Second  semester :  the  dominant  seventh,  mod- 
ulation begun,  secondary  seventh  chords,  original  work.  Third  se- 
mester :  modulation,  key-board  work,  altered  chords.  Fourth  se- 
mester :  suspensions  and  all  forms  of  non-harmonic  tones,  organ 
point.  Professor  Thompson. 

Counterpoint.     Two  hours,  three  semesters. 

First  semester :  single  counterpoint  of  all  species,  in  two  and 
three  voices.  Second  semester :  counterpoint  in  four  voices,  all 
species.  Third  semester :  double  counterpoint,  all  forms ;  canon  in 
two  parts,  all  forms ;  triple  and  quadruple  counterpoint. 

Professor  Thompson. 

Canon.     Two  hours,  one  semester. 

Free  imitation,  all  forms;  canon  in  two  parts,  all  forms;  the  ac- 
companied canon.  Professor  Thompson. 
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Fugue.     Two  hours,  two  semesters. 

First  semester:  subject  and  answer,  simple  figures  in  two  and 
three  voices  from  original  subjects.  Second  semester:  the  fugue 
in  four  voices,  fugue  in  its  more  developed  form,  double  fugue. 

Professor  Thompson. 

Ear  Training.     Two  hours,  two  semesters. 

First  semester:  distinguishing  intervals  and  fundamental  triads 
by  ear,  exercises  in  notation  and  rhythm,  simple  melodic  phrases, 
inverted  triads.  Second  semester :  melodic  dictation  continued, 
chords  of  the  seventh,  altered  chords. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  semesters  in  har- 
mony. Professor  Thompson. 

Analytical  Harmony.     Two  hours,  two  semesters. 

First  semester  :  principles  of  analysis,  triads  and  seventh  chords, 
broken  chords,  reduction,  modulation,  non-harmonic  tones,  altered 
chords.  Second  semester :  apparent  and  real  modulations,  passing 
chords,  reduction  of  florid  passages,  general  exercises,  musical 
form. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  three  semesters  in  har- 
mony. Professor  Thompson. 

Free  Composition.    Two  hours,  two  semesters. 
First  semester :  motives,  phrases  and  periods,  song  form,  binary 
form.     Second  semester :  rondo,  motette,  the  sonatina  and  sonata. 

Professor  Thompson. 

History  of  Music.    Two  hours,  two  semesters. 

First  semester :  ancient  music,  early  Christian  and  secular  music 
and  its  development,  the  music  drama  of  the  17th  century,  the 
fugue,  oratorio,  opera.  Second  semester :  the  sonata,  orchestra, 
symphony,  rise  of  pianism,  close  of  the  classical  period,  rise  of  the 
Romantic  School,  developed  music  drama,  choral  music,  modern 
tendencies  in  music  literature.  Miss  Ridgway. 

Philosophy 

Professor  Raub 

Psychology  1.  Elementary  Psychology.  Three  hours,  of- 
fered each  semester. 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  and 
laws  of  mental  life. 

Required  course  for  sophomores. 
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1,2.  (a)  Psychology.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  and 
laws  of  mental  life,  with  particular  attention  to  the  psychic  processes 
in  which  the  problems  of  logic,  ethics  and  metaphysics  are  involved. 

(b)  Logic.  Three  hours,  first  half  of  second  semester. 
An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  accord- 
ance with  which  judgments  are  formed.  It  includes  the  critical  dis- 
cussion of  traditional  logic,  and  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
processes  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  as  developed  in 
modern  logic. 

(c)  Ethics.  Three  hours,  second  half  of  second  semester. 
An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  ideals  of  conduct.  It  in- 
cludes the  discussion  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects 
of  ethics,  the  critical  'Study  of  the  historical  theories  of  the  moral 
standard,  and  the  application  of  the  ethical  ideal  to  the  concrete 
moral  life. 

Required  course  for  juniors. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1922,  Philosophy  1,  2  will  be  a  two- 
hour  course  throughout  the  year  and  will  include  logic  and  ethics. 

3,  4.  Philosophical  Idealism.  Five  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

A  constructive  course  dealing  with  the  problem  of  reality  and 
based  upon  the  results  of  epistemological  criticism,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  essential  features  of  the  Kantian  system.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  habit  of  philosophical  thought,  to 
lead  the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  philosophical  basis  of 
Theism,  and  to  show  the  more  important  applications  of  this  posi- 
tion to  science,  ethics  and  religion. 

Open,  upon  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  students  who  have 
completed  Philosophy  1,  2. 

5,  6.  History  of  Philosophy.  Two  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

The  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  important  movements  in 
philosophical  thought,  with  particular  reference  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  fundamental  problems,  and  to  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  their  solution. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Philosophy  1,  2. 
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Physical  Education 

Four  semester  hours'  credit  in  physical  education  is  required 
of  all  students ;  unless  excused,  the  courses  must  be  taken  in  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  opportunities  for  physical  train- 
ing for  men  and  women  will  be  found  on  later  pages  of  this  Cata- 
logue. 

Physics 
Professor  Longden 

Course  5  or  6  is  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Physics. 

1,  2.    Elementary  Physics.    Three  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  designed  for  college  students  who  have  had  no 
high  school  work  in  physics.  It  is  strictly  an  elementary  course, 
and  is  not  offered   as   a  comprehensive  course  in  general  physics. 

Open  to  all  students. 

3,  4.     General  Physics.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  an  elementary  course  in 
physics  and  have  completed  or  are  registered  for  Mathematics  1,  2. 
(Made  a  three-hour  course  for  year  1918-19). 

5.  Electrical  Measurements.     Four  hours,  first  semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  3,  4. 
Alternate  years.     (To  be  given  in  1919-20). 

6.  Sound  and  Light.     Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  3,  4. 
Alternate  years.     (To  be  given  in  1919-20). 

8.  Photography.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  1,  2  and 
one  year  each  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Registration  limited  to  nine 
students. 

Alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1919-20). 

9,  10.  A  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Physics.  One  or  two 
hours.     Either  semester  or  both. 

This  course  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  work 
in  general  physics. 
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11,  12.     Special   Course  for  Laboratory  Assistants.     One  or 

two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Public  Speaking 

1.  Practical  Public  Speaking.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Study   of   the    fundamentals   in   voice   production    and    platform 

technique.  Frequent  practice  in  declamation  and  extempore  speak- 
ing. Individual  deficiencies  pointed  out  and  modes  of  correction 
prescribed.  Professor  Drew. 

2.  Practice  in  Speaking.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Study  of    famous   orations   and   debates.      Each   member   of  the 

class  is  required  to  take  part  in  a  debate,  present  'Several  declama- 
tions, and  deliver  an  original  oration. 

Open  to  freshmen  who  have  taken  Public  Speaking  1,  or,  with 
the  approval  of  the  instructor,  to  others  who  have  had  sufficient 
preparation.  Professor  Drew. 

3.  Oratory.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Theory  and  technique  of  oratorical  composition.  Textbook  and 
classroom  discussion,  with  practice  in  preparation  and  delivery  of 
original  speeches  and  orations.  Professor  Simonds. 

4.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Three  hours,  second  semes- 
ter. 

A  practical  course  designed  to  afford  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  apply  the  principles  of  psychology  and  logic  to  the  discussion  of 
problems  in  representative  fields  of  thought.  The  course  is  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  correct  speaking  depends  primarily  upon 
correct  thinking  and  so  aims  to  develop  in  the  student  the  ability 
to  think  clearly  and  consistently.  It  includes  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  evidence,  of  argumentation,  and  of  the  psychology  of 
persuasion;  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  standard  forensics;  the 
preparation  of  briefs;  and  oral  debates  upon  questions  of  present 
interest. 

Open  to  junior  and  senior  men.  Professor  Raub. 
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5,  6.  Literary  Interpretation.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

Study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  interpretation.  Modes 
of  presentation, — acting,  reading,  reciting.  Simple  narratives,  im- 
personation, monolog,  dialog,  the  reading  of  the  drama.  Especial 
attention  given  to  the  reading  of  poetry.  Preparation  and  presen- 
tation before  the  class  of  selections  suitable  for  public  reading, 
from  Shakespearean  plays.  Criticism  by  the  instructor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Public  Speaking  1. 

Mrs.  Powelson. 

Spanish 

Miss  M alone 

1,  2.    Elementary  Spanish.     Five  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  command  of  the 
essentials  of  grammar,  and  accurate  pronunciation,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  read  easily,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  ordinary  Spanish 
prose.  Texts :  Hills  and  Ford's  First  Spanish  Course,  or  some 
other  work  of  similar  scope,  and  selected  prose  text. 

Course  1,  2  does  not  count  toward  a  major. 

(Made  a  three-hour  course  for  1918-19). 

3,  4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Three  hours,  throughout  the 
year. 

Thorough  grammar  review;  composition;  reading  of  important 
works  of  representative  modern  Spanish  writers.  Abundant  practice 
in  spoken  Spanish. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  1,  2  or  the 
equivalent. 

5.     Nineteenth  and   Twentieth   Century   Spanish   Literature. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

An  outline  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  with  reading  of  works  of  such  representative  recent 
authors  as  Los  Quinteros,  Benavente,  Galdos,  Echegaray.  Written 
and  oral  reports  on  reading  done. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  3,  4  or  the 
equivalent. 
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6.  Seventeenth  Century  Spanish  Literature.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Calderon,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Alarcon,   and   Cervantes. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  5,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  instructor,  to  those  who  have  completed  Spanish  3, 
4. 

Note. — In  courses  5  and  6,  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  class- 
room. 

College  Problems 

Professor  Raub 

1,  2.     College  Problems.    One  hour,  throughout  the  year. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  problems  and  opportunities  of  college  life.  It  includes  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  a  college  education,  of  methods  of  study, 
of  principles  of  health,  and  of  the  general  problems  involved  in 
the  relations  of  the  student  to  the  institution,  to  his  fellows  and  the 
community.  Some  of  the  problems  are  discussed  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  persons  outside  the  College. 

Required   course   for   freshmen,  beginning   1919-20. 
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The  Harvard  Exchange 


"The  Harvard  Exchange''  is  an  arrangement  entered  into  between 
Harvard  University  and  five  colleges  of  the  West  in  1911  (Beloit, 
Carleton,  Colorado,  Grinnell  and  Knox)  by  the  provisions  of  which 
Harvard  sends  a  professor  for  half  a  year  to  these  colleges,  divid- 
ing his  time  among  them,  and  giving  such  regular  instruction  in  their 
courses  as  they  may  require.  In  return  each  of  the  five  colleges  is 
entitled  to  send  to  Harvard  each  year  one  of  its  instructors  for 
half  a  year,  with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  devote  one-third 
of  his  time  as  an  assistant  and  the  rest  to  graduate  or  research 
work  in  Harvard  University. 

The  significance  of  this  agreement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
alliance  between  colleges  that  stand  for  the  integrity  of  the  four 
year  college  course  and  a  university  that  is  committed  to  the  same 
educational  policy. 

Harvard  Exchange  Lecturers 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
Eaton  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Government. 

George  Herbert  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 

Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity. 

Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Latin. 

Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry. 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

David  A.  Wells  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  D.  D. 

Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Dexter  Lecturer  on 

Biblical  Literature. 

William  Henry  Schofield,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 

Louis  Allard,  Agrege-des-lettres 

Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
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Administration 


Classification  of  Students 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  students  are  classified  and 
assigned  to  the  proper  Class  Officer  by  the  Registrar. 

A  student  who  takes  all  the  required  freshman  studies,  except 
such  as  he  may  not  be  prepared  for  on  account  of  entrance  deficien- 
cies, is  classified  as  a  freshman. 

A  student  is  classified  as  a  sophomore  if  he  has  twenty-four 
semester  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (forty  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester),  has  completed  the  freshman  work  as  out- 
lined above,  and  is  pursuing  the  sophomore  studies  in  addition  to 
any  required  work  omitted  during  the  freshman  year. 

To  be  classified  as  a  junior  a  'Student  must  have  fifty-eight 
semester  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (seventy-three  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester).  He  must  take  all  required  studies 
not  yet   completed. 

To  be  classified  as  a  senior  a  student  must  have  ninety  semester 
hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Class  Officer 

The  Class  Officer  arranges  with  each  student  the  course  he  is  to 
take  and  signs  his  registration  card.  Students  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  or  discontinue  a  course  except  upon  the  written  approval  of 
the  Class  Officer. 

It  is  intended  that  the  relation  established  between  the  student 
and  his  Class  Officer  shall  be  personal  as  well  as  official  and  that  the 
student  shall  feel  free  to  turn  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel  in  all 
matters  upon  which  he  may  find  the  need  of  more  mature  judgment. 

Registration 

After  the  Class  Officer  and  the  student  have  agreed  upon  the 
courses  the  student  is  to  take,  the  student  presents  his  registration 
card  to  the  Business  Manager  and  pays  his  tuition  and  fees. 

Students  arc  expected  to  be  present  so  as  to  complete  their  reg- 
istration  during   Registration  Day,   as  given  in  the  calendar,  page 
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three  of  this  Catalogue.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for 
registration  at  any  later  time. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
nor  less  than  twelve  hours  (per  week),  exclusive  of  gymnasium, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Administrative  Committee. 

Students  who  do  not  isecure  grades  of  B-  or  better  in  at  least 
sixty  per  cent  of  their  work  in  any  -semester  may  not  register  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  per  week  the  following  semester. 

Students  must  register  for  all  work  for  which  credit  is  desired. 
This  includes  courses  taken  by  permission  of  instructors  outside  of 
the  classes,  and  work  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  begin  the  study  of  two  languages  in 
the  same  year. 

A  student  shall  not  be  registered  without  official  entrance  records. 

Chapel  Service 

There  is  a  daily  assembly  of  Faculty  and  students  for  religious 
service,  attendance  upon  which  is  required  of  all  students. 

Regulations  Governing  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance 
upon  class  exercises.  Should  a  student  be  absent  from  any  exer- 
cise he  shall  still  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  that  exercise.  The 
instructor  may,  at  his  discretion,  require  all  omitted  work  to  be 
made  up  before  the  -student  is  permitted  to  take  the  final  exami- 
nation. 

Absences  are,  under  certain  conditions,  allowed  or  excused.  The 
excuses  and  allowances,  however,  have  no  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  classroom.  They  refer  simply  to  the  penalties  that  may 
be  imposed  by  the   College   for  unsatisfactory  attendance. 

The  number  of  absences  which  may  be  excused  depends  upon 
the  scholarship  of  the  student.  On  the  basis  of  their  work  in  the 
preceding  semester,  students  are  classified  in  five  groups  ;  the  first 
group  are  entirely  relieved  from  discipline  for  classroom  absences  ; 
the  fifth  group  are  given  no  allowed  absences  at  all.  Information 
regarding  the  number  of  absences  allowed  in  each  group  is  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Students  not  on  probation 
are  allowed  ten  absences  from  Chapel  per  semester.  Students  on 
probation  are  given  no  allowed  absences. 

Allowed  absences  may  not  be  taken  on  days  immediately  preced- 
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ing  or  following  a  regular  college  recrss.  Students  living  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Galcsburg  may  be  granted  excuses  for  ab- 
isences  on  these  days.    Such  excuses  must  be  secured  in  advance. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  held  in  all  classes  upon  the  completion  of  a 
course  or  a  part  course.  They  may  also  be  held  at  other  times,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Conditions 

A  student  who  has  been  marked  "conditioned"  in  a  study  shall, 
at  the  next  registration,  present  a  written  statement  to  the  Class 
Officer  showing  a  definite  arrangement  with  the  instructor  with  re- 
ference to  the  "condition."  If  the  condition  is  to  be  removed  by  an 
examination  the  student  shall  be  registered  for  the  course  and  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  statement 
of  the  instructor  shall  be  filed  with  the  Registrar. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  which  a  condition  has 
been  received,  unless  the  condition  is  removed  within  one  year. 

Reports  of  Standing 

At  the  completion  of  a  course  each  student  is  given  a  record 
designated  by  the  symbols  A,  A-,  B,  B-,  C,  C-,  D,  D-  and  I.  A,  A-, 
B,  B-,  C,  C-,  are  the  six  divisions  of  pas-sing  marks  given  in  the 
order  of  excellence,  A  being  the  highest  and  C-  the  lowest  passing 
mark.  A  record  of  D  means  that  the  student  is  "conditioned"  and 
must  remove  the  condition  before  credit  will  be  given  for  the 
course.  A  record  of  D-  means  that  a  -student  must  take  the  course 
over  in  class  to  receive  credit  for  it.  A  record  of  I  indicates  that 
the  student's  work  is  incomplete.  When  this  work  is  made  up  the 
student  will  receive  one  of  the  passing  marks. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1919-20,  the  following  symbols  will  be 
used:  A,  B,  C,  D,  for  passing  grades;  I,  for  incomplete  work; 
and  F,  for  failure.  Grade  A  indicates  work  of  exceptionally  high 
quality;  grade  B  indicate-s  work  of  superior  Quality,  but  somewhat 
lower  than  that  denoted  by  A ;  grade  C  indicates  work  of  medium 
or  average  quality;  grade  D  indicates  work  of  an  inferior  quality, 
but  above  passing.  The  mark  I  that  is  not  changed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  the  second  semester  following  shall  be  auto- 
matically changed  to  F. 
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Credit  for  a  semester's  work  in  a  year  course  may  be  given  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

At  stated  times  determined  by  the  Faculty,  the  marks  of  all 
students  are  sent  to  their  parents  and  to  the  principals  of  the 
schools  which  prepared  them  for  college. 

Dismission 

A  student  who  severs  his  connection  with  the  College  is  entitled 
if  in  good  standing,  to  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal.  No  student 
should  leave  College  without  first  informing  his  Class  Officer  of  his 
intention. 

Regulations 

The  aim  of  the  Administration  of  the  College  is  to  so  train  the 
undergraduates  that  they  will  conduct  themselves  as  members  of  a 
Christian  community.  The  college  regulations  are  few ;  they  are 
published  for  the  information  of  the  students  each  fall.  In  all  those 
features  of  college  life  in  which  self-government  is  possible,  the 
Administration  of  the  College  encourages  the  students  to  co-operate 
in  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  wholesome  atmosphere  in  the 
College.  The  Student  Council,  elected  by  the  undergraduates,  is 
relied  upon  for  co-operation  with  the  Faculty  in  such  matters.  The 
College  is  not  willing  to  undertake  the  education  or  discipline  of  any 
student  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  and  regulations 
of  the  College.  Students  who  evidence  a  lack  of  co-operation  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  College  at  any  time.  Students  who  indicate 
indifference  to  their  studies  or  inability  to  profit  by  a  college  course 
may  be  dismissed  by  the  Faculty  at  any  time  for  scholarship  reasons. 
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Prizes,  Scholarships  and  Honors 


Prizes 
The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Latin  and  Greek  Composition 

Two  prizes,  of  fifteen  dollars  each,  are  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  student  in  the  first  year  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  who  shall  make  the  best  record  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
composition  respectively. 

The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Latin 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars  and  one  of  fifteen  dollars,  are 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  two  members 
of  the  freshman  class  making  the  best  record  in  Latin  1,  2. 

The  Lawrence  Prizes  in  Greek 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars  and  one  of  fifteen  dollars,  are 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  to  the  two  members 
of  the  freshman  class  making  the  best  record  in  certain  advanced 
Greek  courses. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence  Prize  Debate 

Two  prizes  are  offered  annually,  one  of  twenty-five  and  one  of 
fifteen  dollars,  by  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  of  Galesburg,  to  be 
given  to  members  of  the  L.  M.  I.  Society  who  excel  in  extempor- 
aneous debate. 

The  Clark  Mills  Carr  Prizes  in  Mathematics 

In  order  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathematics,  the  sum  of 
$1,000  has  been  set  aside  by  the  generosity  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Clark  E.  Carr,  in  memory  of  their  son,  of  the  class  of  1898,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  prizes  in  mathematics. 

These  prizes  are  awarded  to  students  majoring  in  mathematics 
who  make  the  best  record  in  Mathematics  4  and  5. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Essay  Prize 

The  Rebecca  Parke  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  offers  annually  five  dollars  in  gold  to  the  member  of  the 
freshman  class  who  writes  the  best  essay  on  a  patriotic  subject 
assigned  by  the  chapter. 
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The  May  Barr  Prize  Scholarship 

The  May  Barr  Scholarship  of  $2,000  was  founded  in  1903,  by 
friends  of  May  Barr,  daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  ,Barr,  of  Quincy, 
Illinois.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  awarded  annually  on  the 
birthday  of  May  Barr,  April  29th,  to  some  young  woman  designated 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  terms  specified  by  the 
donors. 


Scholarships 

The  income  from  the  scholarship  funds,  except  as  otherwise  speci- 
fied, is  used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students  unable  to  pursue 
a  college  course  without  assistance.  Application  must  be  made  to 
the  President  before  May  1st  each  year.  A  student  who  is  not  in 
need  of  aid  should  not  apply  for  a  scholarship. 

The  Louise  Cooley  Scholarship 

The  Louise  Cooley  Scholarship  of  $3,000  was  founded  in  1895, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cooley,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Louise, 
who  died  in  her  freshman  year.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  each  year  in  the  education  of  some  worthy  young  woman. 

The  Matthews  Scholarship 

The  Matthews  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in  1898  by 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Matthews.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  a  worthy  young  woman  of  limited  means,  excel- 
lent character  and  promise  as  a  student. 

The  William  C.  Brown  Scholarship 

The  William  C.  Brown  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  founded  in 
1905  by  Mr.  William  C.  Brown  of  New  York.  This  scholarship  is 
to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  preferably 
to  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  employee  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad. 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholar-ship  of  $1,200  was  founded  in  1905 
by  Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of  Philadelphia.  This  scholarship  is  to 
be  awarded  by  the  President  and  Faculty  to  a  young  man  intending 
to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
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The  Mary  C.  Williamson  Scholarship 

The  Mary  C.  Williamson  Scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in 
1904  by  bequest.  The  interest  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  to  provide 
a  free  scholarship. 

The  Richard  Austen  Lawrence  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  founded  in  1909,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Lawrence,  in  memory  of  their  father,  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
principal  sum  of  $2,000  is  to  be  kept  invested  and  the  interest  an- 
nually paid  to  some  young  man  of  the  College,  preferably  from 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  who  may  be  worthy  and  needing  assistance.  This 
scholarship  may  be  divided  between  two  young  men  if  thought  best 
by  the  President. 

The  Sara  Miller  McCall  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  of  $2,000  was  also  founded  in  1909,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  as  a  memorial  to  their  dear  friend  who 
for  many  years  was  a  most  valued  teacher  in  Knox  College.  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  is  to  be  paid  to  some  worthy  young 
woman  who  may  need  assistance  to  pursue  her  education,  the  recip- 
ient to  be  a  resident  of  Knox  County  and  approved  by  the  President. 

The  Galesburg  High  School  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  of  $2,000  was  founded  in  1909  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Park  Lawrence.  The  annual  interest  from  this  $2,000  is  to  be 
awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  worthy  young 
women  or  young  men  of  limited  means  from  the  Galesburg  High 
School.  The  income  from  this  scholarship  may  be  divided  between 
two  approved  applicants  if  so  advised  by  the  President. 

Harriet  Stone  Drake  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  of  $1,500  was  established  in  1909  by  Edward 
R.  Drake  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  income  from  this  fund  is 
to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some  deserv- 
ing student. 

The  Cyrus  M.  Avery  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  of  $1,000  was  founded  in  1909  by  Mrs.  Cyrus 
M.  Avery  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  income  of  this  fund  is 
to  be  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  tc 
any  worthy  student. 
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The  Etta  W.  Hibbard  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  of  $500  was  established  in  1909  by  Charles  L. 
Hibbard  in  memory  of  Etta  W.  Hibbard.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  to  be  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some 
deserving  student. 

The  Grace  Parish  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  of  $1,500  was  established  in  1912  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  W.  Parish  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Grace  Parish,  of  the 
Class  of  1910.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  some  worthy  woman 
student  of  the  college. 

The  Scholarships  of  the  Classes  of  1909,  1910,  1911  and  1912 

Four  scholarships  of  $1,500  each  were  established  in  1909  by  the 
members  of  the  Classes  of  1909,  1910,  1911  and  1912,  and  their 
friends.  The  income  from  these  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  senior,  junior,  sophomore  and  freshman  classes, 
respectively. 

The  Charles  W.  Seymour  Scholarship 

The  "Charles  W.  Seymour  Scholarship  Endowment"  of  $5,000 
was  given  in  1916,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Seymour.  The  income  is  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  "honor  graduates"  from  the 
Charles  W.  Seymour  High  School  in  Adams  County,  Illinois,  such 
honors  being  based  upon  rank  in  scholarship  during  the  high  school 
course. 

The  Manie  E.  Garwood  Scholarship 

The  Manie  E.  Garwood  Scholarship  of  $1,500  was  founded  in 
1916  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Burkhalter.  The  income  is  to  be  used  annu- 
ally toward  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  worthy  students. 

High  School  Scholarships 

To  certain  high  schools  is  offered  each  year  a  scholarship  of 
the  cash  value  of  $50  (i.  e.,  $25  per  semester)  to  be  awarded  upon 
recommendation  of  the  principal  to  the  students  making  first  rank 
in  the  class.  In  exceptional  cases  where  the  graduating  class  is 
large,  if  the  principal  so  recommends,  such  a  scholarship  is  some- 
times awarded  a  student  of  unusual  standing,  even  although  not 
the  highest  standing  student  in  the  class. 
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Ministerial  Scholarships 

To  sons  or  daughters  of  ministers  a  scholarship  of  $35  for  the 
year  will  be  granted. 

College  Scholarships 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees  will  give, 
during  the  coming  year,  a  limited  number  of  scholarships.  In  be- 
stowing these  scholarships  four  things  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion— the  standing  of  a  student  in  his  class ;  his  loyalty  to  the  insti- 
tution ;  his  financial  necessities,  and  his  ability  and  willingness  to 
perform  some  special  service  for  the  College. 

The  Higgins  Missionary  Fund 

The  Higgins  Missionary  Fund,  established  by  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Higgins,  yields  annually  an  income  which  enables  the  College  to 
offer  a  rebate  of  half  tuition  to  eight  students.  The  fund  is  de- 
signed to  aid  needy  young  men  and  women  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  missionary  work. 

University  of  Illinois  Scholarships 

The  University  of  Illinois  awards  annually  to  a  high-stand  stu- 
dent in  the  graduating  class  of  Knox  College,  a  scholarship  of  $250 
and  freedom  from  all  tuition  charges,  except  the  $10  matriculation 
fee,  for  graduate  work  in  the  University.  Election  is  made  by  the 
College  Faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships  provide  for  $1,500  per  year  for  three 
years  for  two  representatives  from  each  American  State.  Rhodes 
Scholars  are  chosen  by  competitive  examination.  One  of  the  Illi- 
nois Rhodes  Scholarships  was  awarded  to  a  1914  graduate  of  Knox 
College.  i 

Loan  Funds 

Three  friends  of  the  College,  Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
George  W.  Gale,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Withrow,  have  given  to  the  College 
sums  of  money  which  are  to  be  loaned  to  students  to  assist  them  in 
their  education,  the  amount  to  be  returned  with  interest  to  the 
fund.  The  Lawrence  and  Withrow  Funds  are  for  young  women, 
the  Gale  Fund  for  young  men. 
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Honors 

High  scholastic  standing  is  recognized  by  honorable  mention  at 
the  end  of  the  second  semester,  award  of  Special  and  General 
honors  at  the  end  of  the  year,  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Com- 
mencement Appointments,  and  distinction  in  the  degrees. 

Honorable  Mention 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  honorable  mention  is 
made  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  have  attained  unusually 
high  records  during  the  first  semester. 

Special  Honors 

At  the  completion  of  certain  advanced  courses  a  student  may 
be  given  Special  Honors  in  one  or  more  departments,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  vote  of  the 
Faculty.  The  names  of  students  receiving  such  honors  are  printed 
in  the  Catalogue  and  announced  by  the  President  on  Commencement 
Day. 

General  Honors 

Upon  vote  of  the  Faculty  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  General 
Honors  may  be  given  to  students  of  exceptionally  high  scholarship 
in  all  courses.  The  names  of  students  receiving  General  Honors  are 
printed  in  the  Catologue  and  announced  by  the  President  on  Com- 
mencement Day. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Delta  Chapter  of  Illinois  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  established 
at  Knox  College  in  September,  1916,  the  application  from  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  members  of  the  Knox  Faculty  having  been  made  in  the 
fall  of  1915  and  passed  on  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  Chapters  in 
March,  1916.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor  of  Amherst  College,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Chapters,  presented  the  charter  at  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Chapter,  which  occurred  on  the  eightieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  College,  Founders'  Day,  1917. 

The  conditions  under  which  elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  are 
made  are  as  follows : 

From  a  list  containing  the  upper  one-third  of  the  .senior  class 
arranged  in  order  of  their  academic  standing,  not  more  than  one- 
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seventh  of  the  total  number  of  the  prospective  graduates  are  elect- 
ed in  any  one  year.  Elections  are  usually  made  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  first  semester. 

Grades  of  the  freshman  year  are  not  considered  and  students 
coming  from  other  colleges  must  have  earned  forty-five  semester 
hours  at  Knox  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year 
to  be  eligible.     Grades  made  elsewhere  will  not  be  considered. 

Election  is  by  ballot  of  the  active  Faculty  members  and  a  three- 
fourths  majority  is  necessary  to  elect.  Elections  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  breadth  of  culture  and  general  promise. 

Commencement  Appointments 

Commencement  appointments  are  made  by  vote  of  the  Faculty 
on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship  and  ability  to  speak  in  public. 

Degrees  with  Distinction 

Diplomas  are  graded  as  rite,  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  summa 
cum  laude,  according  to  scholarship. 
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Historical  Statement 


Knox  College  is  an  institution  with  a  history  which  is  often  im- 
pressive and  in  some  respects  unique.  It  had  its  inception  in  a  plan 
f  Christian  benevolence  originating  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  among 

company  of  far-sighted,  philanthropic  and  courageous  men  of 
/horn  the  Rev.  George  W.  Gale  was  the  wise  and  efficient  leader, 
"o  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  education  and  to  provide  for  the 
itellectual  and  religious  needs  of  the  great  territory  of  the  Middle 
JVest,  then  rapidly  opening  before  the  advance  of  enterprising  set- 
ters from  the  East,  these  men  agreed  in  a  remarkable  scheme  of 
^Ionization  which  was  to  result  in  the  founding  of  Galesburg  and 
Znox  College. 

This  plan  contemplated  the  raising  by  subscription  of  $40,000  and 
lie  purchase  of  a  tract  or  tracts  of  land  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
'.very  subscriber  purchasing  eighty  acres  of  land  was  to  have  free 
iiition  for  one  student  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  provided  that 
he  remainder  of  the  fund,  after  paying  for  the  land,  should  be  ex- 
ended  in  the  erection  of  college  buildings  and  that  certain  lands 
hould  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  College.  Half  the  township, 
lamed  Galesburg  in  honor  of  the  leader,  was  purchased  under  the 
Ian  -set  forth. 

The  College,  by  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscrib- 
rs  held  in  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1836,  was  named  "Prairie 
College."  When  chartered,  however,  under  an  act  of  Feb.  15,  1837, 
I:  was  named  after  the  county,  "The  Knox  Manual  Labor  College.', 
n  1849  young  women  were  admitted  for  the  first  time,  though  Mr. 
rale  in  the  original  circular  stated  the  belief  that  "females  are  to 
ct  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  than 
!as  been  generally  supposed;  not  as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  but  as 
elp-meets  of  those  who  are,  and  as  instructors  and  guides  of  the 
ising  generations,  not  only  in  the  nursery,  but  in  the  public  school." 
"he  charter  sets  forth  the  object  of  the  College  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.    The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  promote  the 
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general  interests  of  literature,  and  to  qualify  young  men  in  the  best 
manner  for  the  various  professional  and  business  occupations  of 
society,  by  carrying  into  effect  a  thorough  system  of  mental,  moral 
and  physical  education,  and  so  reduce  the  expense  of  such  educa- 
tion by  manual  labor  and  other  means,  as  shall  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  young  man  of  industry  and  promise." 

The  name  of  the  College  was  changed  under  an  act  of  Feb.  15, 
1857,  to  "Knox  College." 

From  the  start  this  institution,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Illinois  col- 
leges, was  a  factor  of  prime  importance  not  only  in  the  plans  of 
these  sturdy  pioneers,  but  in  the  activities  of  the  colony  and  in  its 
character.  Purchasing  the  land  from  the  government  at  $1.25  per 
acre  these  men  of  unselfish  ideals  bought  back  this  property  from 
themselves  at  $5.00  per  acre  and  with  the  profits  from  this  remark- 
able transaction  endowed  the  new  enterprise.  Fifteen  acres  in  the 
choicest  section  of  the  town  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  very  heart  of  this  beautiful 
modern  city  of  Galesburg,  Knox  College  stands  to-day  a  monument 
to  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  the  founders.  The  noble  pur- 
poses embodied  in  its  establishment  have  never  failed  of  their  fair 
fruition. 


Location 


Galesburg,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants  and  the  seat  of  Knox 
College,  is  a  healthful  and  beautiful  place,  with  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  larger  city  and  comparatively  few  of  the  disad- 
vantages. It  is  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Burlington  and  Santa  Fe 
railroads,  about  165  miles  from  Chicago,  and  is  easy  of  access  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
tone  of  the  community  is  high  and  the  interest  of  the  towns-people  is 
at  the  same  time  a  support  to  the  institution  and  a  safeguard  to  the 
students  who  live  in  their  midst. 
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Material  Equipment 


The  Campus 

Knox  College  occupies  an  attractive  area  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city  of  Galesburg.  The  land  set  apart  for  its  uses  by  the  colonists 
originally  included  twenty-one  acres ;  about  one-third  of  this  allot- 
ment was  afterward  transferred  to  the  county  and  the  city;  the 
Knox  County  court  house  now  stands  upon  the  east  half  of  this 
portion,  while  the  west  division,  known  as  Standish  Park,  is  a 
beautiful  public  garden  in  which  there  are  many  rare  shrubs  and 
trees. 

"Old  Main" 

The  central  building,  an  excellent  example  of  the  Tudor  Gothic 
style  and  the  most  historic  structure  on  the  campus,  now  affection- 
ately known  as  "Old  Main,"  was  erected  in  1857.  In  this  building 
are  the  offices  of  Administration  and  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  recita- 
tion halls.  It  was  at  the  east  end  of  "Old  Main"  that  one 
of  the  famous  debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  occurred  in  1858.  A  bronze  tablet  near  the  principal  en- 
trance records  this  notable  event. 

The  Observatory 

South  of  "Old  Main"  is  a  smaller  building,  erected  in  1889,  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Physios  and  Astronomy,  now  used  as 
the  astronomical  observatory. 

The  Observatory  is  equipped  with  a  six-inch  equatorial  telescope 
by  Clark,  having  four  eye  pieces  magnifying  from  60  to  250  dia- 
meters. The  telescope  is  amply  large  to  show  the  solar  spots  and 
faculse,  the  satellites  and  markings  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  and 
many  double  stars  and  nebulae. 

Alumni  Hall 

This  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus,  so  named  be- 
cause the  money  for  its  erection  was  contributed  by  Knox  alumni, 
is  used  chiefly  for  the  College  Library.  The  wings  contain  recita- 
tion rooms  and  the  halls  of  the  two  literary  societies  for  the  men  of 
the  College.  Alumni  Hall  was  built  in  1890  and  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  east  wing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "Hut"  has  been  located,  which 
during  the  existence  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  under  the  direction  of 
two  secretaries  appointed  by  the  National  War  Work  Council  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  college  year  a  part- 
time  student  secretary  under  the  direction  of  the  state  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Committee  took  charge.  The  "Hut"  includes  reading  and  writing 
rooms  for  the  students,  a  canteen,  and  an  office.  The  furnishings 
of  the  rooms  were  provided  by  the  Rebecca  Parke  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Library 

The  College  Library  in  Alumni  Hall  contains  over  19,000  vol- 
umes. In  1919  Dr.  John  Van  Ness  Standish  willed  his  valuable 
library  of  2,500  books  to  the  College  and  the  interest  of  a  fund  of 
over  $10,000  to  be  applied  annually  to  the  purchase  of  "the  choicest 
and  best  books — books  of  merit  and  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
literature,  science,  and  art."  The  Library  also  has  the  income  from 
the  fund  given  as  a  memorial  to  George  Fitch  of  the  Class  of  1897, 
now  amounting  to  about  $10,000.  The  alcoves  are  open  to  the  stu- 
dents and  the  main  room  is  supplied  with  magazines,  papers  and 
study  tables  for  the  use  of  students. 

In  the  splendidly  equipped  Galesburg  Carnegie  Public  Library, 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  college  buildings,  and  containing 
over  50,000  volumes,  students  are  allowed  special  privileges  for 
reference  and  study. 

George  Davis  Science  Hall 

On  the  east  portion  of  the  front  campus  stands  the  new  science 
building,  completed  in  1911,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $115,000. 
This  stately  edifice,  its  architectural  style  corresponding  to  that  of 
"Old  Main,"  receives  its  name  in  memory  of  a  former  treasurer  of 
Knox  College.  The  entire  cost  of  this  building  was  met  by  gifts 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  McKnight,  for  many  years  a  useful  and  honored 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Mc- 
Knight, daughter  of  Mr.  Davis.  In  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing and  its  furnishings  no  necessary  expense  was  spared  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  three  scientific  departments. 
The  laboratories  are  thoroughly  modern  in  their  equipment  and  are 
not  surpassed  in  convenience  and  efficiency. 

Biological  Laboratory 

The  Biological  Department  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the 
George  Davis  Science  Hall.    The  large  laboratory  at  the  east  end  of 
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the  building,  seating  forty-eight  students,  is  equipped  and  used  for 
classes  in  elementary  biology.  The  advanced  laboratory  for  courses 
in  anatomy,  histology  and  embryology  occupies  the  west  end  of  the 
floor.  Adjacent  to  each  of  these  laboratories  on  the  south  side  oi 
the  building  are  commodious  store  rooms  and  conservatories.  A 
lecture  room,  seating  ninety  people,  and  equipped  with  complete  pro- 
jection apparatus,  a  library  and  seminar  room,  a  private  office  and 
laboratory,  and  a  dark  room,  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  vivarium 
with  tank  and  cages  for  living  animals  is  on  the  fourth  floor. 

Chemical  Laboratory 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the 
George  Davis  Science  Hall.  The  east  and  west  ends  are  devoted 
to  large  laboratories  completely  equipped  for  experimental  work. 
Hot  and  cold  water,  distilled  water,  alternating  and  direct  electric 
currents,  compressed  air  and  suction  gas,  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
are  supplied  at  convenient  places.  A  lecture  room,  seating  ninety- 
six,  connecting  directly  with  the  preparation  room,  is  located  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building.  A  work  shop,  a  supply  room,  an 
office  containing  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  special  laboratory,  a  dark 
room  for  photographic  and  spectroscopic  work,  a  balance  room,  a 
janitor's  closet,  and  a  toilet  room  for  young  women  are  also  located 
on  this  floor. 

Physical  Laboratory 

The  Department  of  Physics  occupies  the  entire  ground  floor  of 
the  George  Davis  Science  Hall.  The  lecture  room  is  equipped  with 
highly  perfected  projection  apparatus  capable  of  being  adapted  to 
all  of  the  different  kinds  of  projection  work  demanded  in  modern 
physics  teaching.  The  electrical,  optical,  and  general  physics  lab- 
oratories are  provided  with  solid  masonry  piers  for  the  support  of 
the  delicate  instruments  which  the  department  possesses.  The 
shop  in  connection  with  the  department  is  supplied  with  both  wood- 
working and  metal-working  lathes,  driven  by  electric  motors.  Hot 
and  cold  water,  gas,  compressed  air,  and  both  direct  and  alternating 
electric  currents  are  everywhere  available. 

Hurd  Museum 

The  Hurd  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  occupies  the  east 
end  of  the  main  college  building  on  the  third  floor,  contains  valuable 
collections  secured  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Albert 
Hurd,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Knox  College.    The 
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zoological  collection  consists  of  about  15,000  specimens,  illustrating 
5,000  species,  distributed  through  most  of  the  important  groups  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinets 
embrace  about  4,000  specimens  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  mostly 
from  the  rocks  of  North  America.  It  also  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  stone-age  implements  procured  in  Denmark  by  ex-Minister 
Clark  E.  Carr.  Through  the  generosity  of  N.  W.  McChesney,  Esq., 
of  Chicago,  the  valuable  McChesney  collection  of  minerals,  fossils, 
birds  and  insects  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Museum,  and  by  the 
gift  of  Mr.  George  A.  Lawrence,  the  College  possesses  the  Wilson 
collection  of  fossils  and  stone-age  implements.  This  has  been  in- 
stalled in  special  cases  on  the  second  floor  of  the  George  Davis 
Science  Hall. 

The  Herbarium 

The  herbarium,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  George  Davis  Science 
Hall,  was  founded  over  fifty  years  ago  by  Professor  Albert  Hurd, 
and  has  been  enlarged  by  additions  from  many  sources,  the  most 
important  acquisition  being  the  extensive  collection  of  S.  B.  Mead, 
of  Augusta,  111.  It  now  contains  nearly  10,000  species  of  higher 
plants,  both  native  and  foreign.  The  larger  plant  phyla  Bryophyta, 
Ptenophyta  and  Anthophyta  are  represented  by  2,500  genera.  Excel- 
lent material  of  the  larger  brown,  red  and  green  algae  is  also  in  the 
collection. 

The  Gymnasium 

The  Gymnasium,  south  of  Science  Hall,  was  opened  to  the  stu- 
dents in  1908.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  perfectly  equipped  with 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  useful  purpose, 
and  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  main  floor  space  covers 
an  area  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and  affords 
an  excellent  floor  for  gymnasium  work  as  well  as  an  excellent  bas- 
ketball court.  The  basement  contains  the  baths  and  dressing  rooms, 
the  various  store  rooms  and  the  Athletic  Director's  office. 

Willard  Field 

The  athletic  grounds  of  the  College,  appropriately  named  in  honor 
of  former  Dean  Thomas  R.  Willard,  whose  interest  and  aid  in  be- 
half of  Knox  athletics  continued  through  many  years,  adjoin  the 
Gymnasium  on  the  south.  They  are  well  equipped  with  a  quarter- 
mile  cinder  track,  a  220-yard  straightaway,  a  good  baseball  diamond 
and  a  football  field.    On  the  west  are  several  excellent  tennis  courts. 
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Whiting  Hall 

Separated  from  the  campus  by  Standish  Park  and  the  Court 
House  square,  is  Whiting  Hall,  the  home  of  the  non-resident  young 
women  who  attend  Knox  College  and  Conservatory.  It  is  an  ample 
structure  of  brick,  providing  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  students.  The  rooms  are  intended  for  two  each  but 
when  there  is  sufficient  room,  may  be  assigned  to  one  occupant  at 
additional  charge.  It  is  ideally  located  both  for  beauty  of  sur- 
roundings and  accessibility  to  recitation  halls.  The  main  part  of 
the  building  was  erected  in  1857,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Knox 
Female  Seminary.  In  1885  the  east  wing  was  added  and  given  the 
name  of  Whiting  Hall,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Maria  Whiting,  for  fifteen 
years  the  beloved  and  devoted  Principal.  Seven  years  later  the  west 
addition  was  built  and,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Whiting  in  1894,  the 
entire  building  was  named  Whiting  Hall.  Its  rooms  and  parlors 
have  been  thoroughly  modernized  and  are  exceptionally  comfortable 
;  and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity 
i  and  heated  by  steam  supplied  by  a  central  heating  plant.  The 
'  Hall  is  fully  equipped  with  fire  escapes. 

Beecher  Chapel 

On  Broad  street,  immediately  adjoining  Whiting  Hall,  is  the  Col- 
lege Chapel.  It  was  formerly  the  house  of  worship  occupied  by  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Galesburg  and  was  known  locally  as 
the  "Brick  Church."  This  congregation  was  for  some  years  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecher  and  it  is  in  his  memory 
that  Beecher  Chapel  is  named. 

The  Heating  Plant 

At  the  intersection  of  Berrien  and  Center  streets,  opposite  the 
Gymnasium,  is  the  College  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant,  which  fur- 
nishes steam  heat  and  electric  lighting  for  all  the  college  buildings. 


Moral  Environment 


Aim 

Knox  College  is  in  no  sense  a  university,  nor  does  it  attempt  the 
advanced  work  of  an  institution  designed  and  equipped  for  special- 
ized research.  While  in  scholarship  and  methods  it  aims  to  maintain 
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its  place  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  day,  while  it  is  advancing 
in  prosperity  and  growth,  it  still  holds  to  the  old-established  and 
significant  college  ideals ;  it  still  tries  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its 
educational  plans  on  the  rock-bottom  principles  of  integrity,  of  hard 
work,  of  manly  and  womanly  character.  The  undenominational 
spirit  of  the  College  is  emphasized  in  the  composition  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees  and  Faculty;  but  at  the  same  time  the  earnest  moral  and 
Christian  spirit  of  the  founders  is  cherished  as  the  most  sacred 
heritage  of  the  institution  and  its  most  vital  educational  force. 

The  Teachers 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  is  composed  of  men  and  women 
chosen  particularly  for  their  ability  as  teachers  and  their  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  students  in  the  College,  and  their  ability 
to  work  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  ambitions  and  needs  of 
youth.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  done  extensive  graduate  work  in 
American  or  foreign  universities.  Instructors  are  not  expected  to 
teach  more  than  fifteen  hours  a  week.  As  far  as  practicable  each 
member  of  the  Faculty  has  some  responsibility  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  College. 

The  College  cherishes  the  memor}*-  of  many  men  and  women 
who  were  for  long  periods  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  names  of  Jonathan  Blanchard  (President,  1845-57)  and 
Newton  Bateman  (President  1875-93),  are  perhaps,  best  remember- 
ed by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  educational  history  of  Illi- 
nois ;  while  those  of  Professor  George  Churchill,  Professor  Albert 
Hurd,  Professor  Milton  L.  Comstock  and  Mrs.  Sara  M.  McCall 
are  cherished  with  peculiar  veneration  by  those  who  have  passed 
under  their  influence  through  many  years  of  consecrated  service 
in  Academy  and  College. 

Financial  Status  of  College 

Knox  College  has  had  no  deficit  in  its  running  expenses  for  the 
past  three  years.  Since  1916  a  Half-Million-Dollar  Fund  has  been: 
collected.  The  income  and  total  productive  endowment  for  the  past 
five  years  are  as  follows : 

Income  Endowment 

1914-15  $52,032.72  $420,663.81 

1915-16  59,558.69  541,311.19 

1916-17  71,836.97  641,930.30 

1917-18  79,112.03  754,672.93 

1918-19  (estimated)  87,809.50  959,914.62 
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College  Dormitory  for  Women 


Whiting  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  is  described  under 
Material  Equipment.  All  questions  of  discipline  and  administra- 
tion of  the  regulations  agreed  upon  in  regard  to  calls,  entertain- 
ments, daily  exercises,  study  hours,  hours  of  retiring,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  residents  of  the  Hall,  are  en- 
trusted to  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  resides  there.  In  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Hall,  the  Trustees  have  the  advice  of  a  committee 
composed  of  Messrs.  Gale  and  Arnold  of  the  Trustees,  and  Mrs. 
Peter  F.  Brown,  an  alumna  of  the  College. 

It  is  intended  that  the  life  in  Whiting  Hall  shall  develop  self- 
control,  democracy  in  social  relations  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  rights  of  others,  and  that  it  shall  tend  to  create  for  students 
an  environment  that  is  educational,  thereby  furnishing  a  valuable 
complement  to  the  work  of  the  College  proper. 

As  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Dean  of  Women  to  maintain  im- 
mediate supervision  over  young  women  not  residing  in  the  Hall, 
the  college  authorities  require  all  non-resident  women  to  make  their 
home  at  the  Hall  unless  permission  to  live  elsewhere  is  granted  by 
the  Dean  of  Women.  This  permission  and  a  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  granted  must  be  secured  before  other  ar- 
rangements are  made,  and  a  certificate  showing  such  permission 
must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  offered  two  scholarships  cover- 
ing tuition  and  expenses  at  Whiting  Hall  to  two  French  girls, 
brought  over  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  French  High  Commission.  Two  such  students  are 
enjoying  the  scholarships   during  the   second  semester  of   1918-19. 

Assignment  of  Rooms 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  The 
assignment  of  rooms  to  students  already  in  attendance  is  made  the 
first  week  in  May.  After  that  date  rooms  will  be  assigned  strictly 
in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  are  received,  and  vacancies 
in  the  building  will  be  filled  in  the  same  order.  An  additional 
charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  will  be  made  when  a  room  is  reserved 
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for  but  one  occupant,  but  this  arrangement  may  be  made  only  for 
such  time  as  the  room  is  not  required  for  additional  students. 

Rooms  zvill  not  be  reserved  for  less  than  the  entire  year. 

When  assignment  or  reservation  of  a  room  is  made,  a  deposit  of 
$20.00  is  required  to  insure  its  occupancy.  If  the  room  is  relinquished 
later,  this  deposit  will  be  refunded,  provided  notice  of  relinquish- 
ment is  received  not  later  than  August  1st.  After  this  date  the 
money  will  not  be  refunded. 

The  retainer  fee  will  be  credited  on  the  payment  due  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester  in  the  case  of  students  who  remain 
in  the  Hall  through  both  the  first  and  second  semesters.  Otherwise 
it  will  be  forfeited. 

Waiting  List 

The  names  of  applicants  who  do  not  secure  admission  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  college  year  will  be  placed  on  the  "Waiting  List"  and 
appointment  to  vacancies  made  in  regular  order,  provided  that  the 
application  is  accompanied  by  the  customary  retainer  fee. 

Correspondence 

Communications  in  reference  to  rooms  and  personal  welfare  of 
students  may  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  Letters  pertaining  to 
the  finances  of  the  College,  including  all  claims  and  accounts,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Business  Manager,  Knox  College. 

Expenses 
General  Expenses 

Board,  with  room,  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from 
$6.50  to  $10.00  per  week;  without  room,  at  from  $5.00  to  $8.00. 

These  rates  were  raised  considerably  during  the  war;  prices 
should  be  lower  in  the  near  future. 

A  list  of  persons  offering  rooms  or  board  is  kept  on  file  at  the 
Information  office  where  it  may  be  consulted  by  students. 

The  necessary  expense,  including  board,  room,  tuition  and  books 
but  not  including  traveling,  clothing  or  other  personal  expenses  of 
which  no  estimate  can  be  made,  ranges  from  $350  to  $450  per  an- 
num. This  makes  no  deductions  for  scholarship  aid  or  earnings 
from  work. 

Statements  concerning  the  tuition  and  fees  in  the  College  and  the 
cost  of  residence  at  Whiting  Hall  are  given  on  the  following  page. 
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Employment  Bureau  and  Student  Aid 

Students  desiring  to  work  for  their  board  will  find  many  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  so  in  restaurants  or  private  families  in  the  city. 
\n  employment  bureau  is  maintained  by  the  College  to  aid  students 
in  securing  positions. 

Every  young  person,  who  is  really  determined  to  gain  a  liberal 
education,  and  who  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort  and  to 
practice  the  necessary  self-denial  and  economy,  will  always  find  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  at  Knox  College. 

Students  for  the  Ministry 

Students  who  have  the  Christian  ministry  in  view  may  receive 
aid  from  certain  educational  societies,  if  their  circumstances  require 
it.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  President. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

jTuition,   per    semester $50.00 

Tuition  for  less  than  10  semester  hours : 

For    1    semester   hour 10.00 

For  2  to  5  semester  hours,  per  semester  hour. 6.00 

For  additional  semester  hours  up  to  10,  per  semester  hour.     4.00 

Laboratory  fees,  per  semester : 

Biology :  all  courses  except  5  and  6 4.50 

Biology :  courses  5   and  6 2.50 

Chemistry :  all  courses  except  5,  6  and  11,  12 4.50 

Geology     2.50 

Physics :    all    courses 4.50 

Late  registration  fee   (after  first  day  of  semester) 1.00 

Fee  for  change  in  registration  after  second  Saturday  of  first 

semester  and  first  Saturday  of  second  semester 1.00 

Fee  for  examination  in  removal  of  a  condition  or  an  incom- 
plete         1.00 

Diploma  fee   (charged  on  graduation) 5.00 

Board  and  room  in  Whiting  Hall  for  girls  enrolled  in   Col- 
lege, per  year : 

Grade  A  rooms    325.00 

Grade  B  rooms    300.00 

Grade  C  rooms 275.00 

All  fees  for  tuition,  laboratory,  and  late  registration  are  payable 

to  the  Business  Manager  at  the  time  of  registration.     The  charges 
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for  board  and  room  at  Whiting  Hall  arc  due  in  two  equal  install- 
ments, one  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

A  student's  registration  is  not  complete  until  the  registration 
card  has  been  presented  at  the  Business  Manager's  office  and  the 
fees  paid. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  tuition  is  turned  over  to  the  Athlet- 
ic and  Oratorical  Associations  of  the  College.  Payment  of  tuition 
secures  admission  to  all  athletic,  oratorical,  and  debating  contests 
in  the  College. 

Students  who  withdraw  on  account  of  illness  are  granted  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  fees  they  have  paid,  according  to  regular 
College  rules.  After  the  second  week  of  the  semester,  no  refund  of 
tuition  will  be  made  for  causes  other  than  sickness. 

No  degrees  will  be  conferred  upon  students,  nor  letters  of  honor- 
able dismissal  granted  students  who  have  not  paid  all  their  debts 
to  the  College. 
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Student  Activities 


Men's  Christian  Association 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College,  estab- 
lished in  1880,  was  reorganized  in  1916,  under  the  name  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Knox  College. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  promote  growth  of  Christian 
character  and  fellowship,  to  promote  aggressive  Christian  work  both 
by  and  for  students,  and  to  train  its  members  for  Christian  service 
both  in  college  and  for  life. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Knox  College  was 
established  in  1884.  Its  aim  is  to  accomplish  in  its  especial  field, 
work  similar  to  that  undertaken  among  the  young  men  by  their  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  general  plan  of  work  is  much  the  same  in  both 
societies.  So  far  as  practical  the  committees  of  the  two  Associa- 
tions work  in  conjunction. 

A  devotional  meeting  is  held  each  Monday  afternoon  in  Whiting 
Hall.  Secretaries  of  the  national  organization  or  other  invited  speak- 
ers frequently  address  the  Association.  Bible  classes  and  classes  for 
the  study  of  missions  are  conducted.  During  the  year  the  Associa- 
tion holds  several  social  gatherings  and  in  every  way  seeks  to  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  all  young  women  of  the  College  and  Conservatory. 
Membership  in  an  evangelical  church  constitutes  eligibility  to  full 
membership  in  the  Association.  Those  who  are  not  members  of  a 
church  are  welcomed  as  associate  members. 

Knox  Volunteer  Band 

The  Knox  Volunteer  Band  is  an  organization  composed  of  stu- 
dents of  the  College  who  expect  to  become  foreign  missionaries. 
Weekly  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
missionary  field,  and  the  preparation  of  the  members  for  their  future 
work.  The  Band  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mission  study  class  which  is 
open  to  all  members  of  the  Christian  Associations. 
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Literary  Societies 

The  students  of  Knox  have  in  the  past  maintained  literary 
societies,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  members  in  a 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  in  debate,  in  oratory  and  in  other 
literary  work; — a  view  of  the  origin,  equipment,  and  working  plans 
of  each  society  is  afforded  in  the  subjoined  sketches;  due  to  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  the  men's  societies  were  inactive  during  the  first 
semester. 

Adelphi 

The  Adelphi  Society  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and 
obtained  a  charter  in  May,  1847.  It  is  the  oldest  organized  society 
in  Galesburg.  Any  young  man  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  Knox 
College  is  eligible  to  membership.  The  Society  is  not  active  at 
present. 

Gnothautii 

The  Gnothautii  Society  was  organized  November  1,  1849,  and 
isoon  after  obtained  a  charter.  Any  young  man  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  in  Knox  College  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Its  regular  literary  meetings  are  held  Wednesday  evening  of  each 
week  during  the  college  year  in  its  hall  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
Alumni  Hall.  While  the  society  does  not  neglect  any  phase  of 
literary  work,  it  aims  to  make  itself  emphatically  a  debating  society. 

During  commencement  week  the  society  welcomes  to  its  hall,  at 
its  annual  reunion,  its  alumni  and  friends. 

L.  M.  I. 

The  L.  M.  I.  Society  was  organized  November  20,  1861.  Any 
young  woman  pursuing  a  regular  course  in  Knox  College  or  Con- 
servatory is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  literary  meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  college  year  in  Whiting  Hall. 

The  Society  conducts  an  annual  debate,  for  prizes  offered  by 
Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  of  Galesburg. 

On  Monday  of  commencement  week  each  year,  a  rowing  contest 
takes  place  between  four  crews  of  young  women  chosen  by  com- 
petitive preliminaries  from  the  four  college  classes  and  limited  to 
members  of  the  L.  M.  I.   Society.     Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
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George  A.  Lawrence,  three  prizes  of  twenty  dollars,  ten  dollars,  and 
five  dollars  are  offered  to  the  three  crews  winning  first,  second,  and 
third  place  respectively. 

Knox  Oratorical  Association 

This  Association  is  composed  of  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  Gnothautii  and  Adelphi  Societies.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  promote  the  interests  of  oratory  and  debate  at  Knox  Col- 
lege. 

Interstate  Oratorical  Contest 

The  Association  holds  annually,  an  oratorical  contest  open  to 
members  of  the  sophomore  and  junior  classes.  The  winner  of  this 
contest  represents  Knox  College  in  the  annual  Illinois  Intercollegiate 
contest,  held  the  following  November.  The  winner  of  the  state  con- 
test, in  turn,  represents  Illinois  in  the  semi-final  and,  if  he  wins  in 
this  contest,  the  final  contest  of  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion. The  Interstate  Association,  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind 
in  America,  was  established  at  Knox  College  in  1874. 

Intercollegiate  Peace  Contest 

Each  year  the  College  is  represented  in  the  contests  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Association.  There  is  a  local  contest  held  for  the 
selection  of  the  college  representative,  and  the  winner  becomes  elig- 
ible to  compete  in  the  state,  interstate,  and  national  contests  of  the 
Peace  Association. 

Intercollegiate  Debate 

Since  1897,  Knox  College  has  participated  in  intercollegiate  de- 
bates with  various  institutions. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho 

In  1911  a  local  chapter  of  the  national  honorary  oratorical  frat- 
ernity, Delta  Sigma  Rho,  was  established  at  Knox.  Members  of 
the  intercollegiate  debating  teams  and  all  intercollegiate  orators  are 
eligible  for  membership. 

Musical  Organizations 

In  addition  to  the  College  Band  for  men,  there  are  usually  glee 
clubs  for  both  men  and  women. 
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Dramatics 

A  dramatic  club  was  organized  in  1912  and  every  year  the  mem- 
bers present  at  least  one  performance. 

Student  Council 

The  Student  Council  is  an  undergraduate  body  with  members 
elected  by  each  class  in  the  College  and  by  the  Conservatory  stu- 
dents.   The  membership  for  this  year  is  as  follows  : 

Seniors:  Willard  B.  Dean,  (President),  Katharine  Harrington, 
(Vice-president),  Ellis  Weaver,  Edna  Bridge,  (Secretary),  Eunice 
Brokaw,  Lloyd  Short. 

Juniors :  Thomas  F.  Gray,  Desire  Dickson,  Kenneth  Vernon, 
J.  C.  Thomas  Rogers,  Miriam  Wilson. 

Sophomores:  Lysle  E.  Pritchard,  (Treasurer),  Katherine  Si- 
monds. 

Freshman  :  Glidden  Reeve. 

Conservatory :  Helen  B.  Graham. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Certain  of  the  students  in  the  College  are  members  cf  Greek 
letter  fraternities  and  sororities.  Faculty  approval  is  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  such  organizations.  Matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  fraternities  and  sororities  and  their  relations  to  the 
College  are  considered  in  the  Inter-Fraternity  Council  and  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  Association. 

College  Marshal 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  college  year  the  Faculty  elects  a 
member  of  the  junior  class  to  act  as  College  Marshal  for  the  year. 

Student  Publications 

The  Knox  Student,  a  weekly  newspaper,  giving  undergraduate 
news. 

The  Gale,  an  annual,  issued  by  the  junior  class. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi 

A  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national  honorary  journalistic 
fraternity,  was  established  at  Knox  in  1917. 
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Physical  Education  for  Men 


Students'  Army  Training  Corps 

From  October  1  to  December  20,  1918,  there  was  a  unit  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  at  Knox  College,  or  Camp  Knox, 
as  it  was  officially  designated.  There  were  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  inducted  men  in  the  unit,  in  addition  to  certain  students  under 
age  who  were  non-inducted  members.  A  temporary  floor  was  built 
in  the  Gymnasium,  making  that  available  for  barracks.  A  mess 
hall  and  barracks  was  built  directly  south  of  the  Gymnasium,  where 
the  men  ate  and  some  of  them  slept.  The  Observatory  was  used  as 
a  temporary  hospital.  The  first  floor  of  the  east  wing  of  Alumni 
Hall  was  arranged  as  a  "Y"  Hut.  The  gallery  in  the  Library  was 
used  for  the  study  hour  in  the  evening.  The  headquarters  of  both 
the  Galesburg  units  (that  at  Knox  and  that  at  Lombard)  were  locat- 
ed on  the  first  floor  of  the  Gymnasium. 

The  inducted  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
had  their  subsistence  and  lodging  furnished  at  government  expense, 
and  were  uniformed  and  paid  $30  a  month  by  the  Government.  In 
addition  to  fourteen  semester  hours  of  academic  work  a  week,  the 
men  drilled  on  the  Athletic  Field  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  weekly. 
An  elaborate  bayonet  run  was  built  directly  south  of  Alumni  Hall. 

The  officers  of  the  unit  were  Major  Philip  M.  Brown,  of 
Harvard,  who  organized  the  Unit  and  was  then  detailed  as  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  unit  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee ;  First  Lieutenant  Oliver  L.  Doucet,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  who  succeeded  Major  Brown;  Second  Lieutenant 
Edmund  J.  Freund  of  Valparaiso,  Personal  Adjutant  and  Adjutant; 
and  Second  Lieutenant  Wallace  M.  Conley,  of  Wheaton,  Company 
Commander. 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 

The  College  has  been  approved  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  Due  to  the  uncertain  status  of 
this  organization  and  the  extensive  military  drill  undertaken  by  the 
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men  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  the  Corps  will  not  be 
organized  at  Knox,  at  least  until  the  fall  of  1919. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  established  by  the  War 
Department;  an  officer  is  provided  who  serves  as  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics.  Men  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
course  do  three  hours'  work  per  week,  part  of  which  is  in  group 
athletics;  properly  qualified  students  from  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  take  the  advanced  course  (five  hours  per  week)  ;  uniforms 
and  equipment  are  provided  by  the  Government.  The  advanced 
students  are  granted  commutation  of  subsistence  (forty  cents  a 
day)  ;  they  are  sent  entirely  at  government  expense  to  two  summer 
camps. 

Athletic  Eligibility  Rules 

All  athletic  contests  (the  number  of  games  to  be  played,  the 
eligibility  of  participants,  etc.)  are  under  the  control  of  the  college 
authorities,  and  high  standards  of  clean  sport  are  maintained.  No 
one  can  participate  in  any  athletic  contest  or  game  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics.  A  member  of  any 
athletic  team  must  be  a  bona  fide  student,  regularly  registered  in 
College  for  not  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  work,  must  not 
be  deficient  in  his  studies  nor  irregular  in  attendance  upon  college 
exercises,  and  must  have  recognized  amateur  standing,  receiving 
no  gift,  remuneration,  or  pay  for  services  on  the  team. 

Physical  Education  for  Women 

In  the  fall  and  spring  the  work  in  physical  education  for  women 
consists  of  outdoor  sports,  such  as  hockey,  tennis,  and  cross- 
country walking ;  in  the  winter,  .indoor  gymnasium  work  and  such 
games  as  basketball  and  volley  ball.  The  College  is  allowed  the 
use  of  the  Galesburg  High  School  swimming  pool,  and  one  period  a 
week  is  devoted  to  swimming.  Every  girl  must  pass  a  swimming 
test  before  she  is  given  her  credit.  On  account  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  girls  of  the  College  to  use  the  new  gymnasium  at  the 
Galesburg  High  School  for  their  other  classes  also. 

A  physical  examination  is  given  each  girl  upon  her  entrance  to 
the  course.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  correcting  such  defects 
as  curvature,  flat  foot,  and  poor  poise. 
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Every  student  should  be  provided  with  a  gymnasium  suit  con- 
sisting of  black  bloomers,  white  middy,  and  black  gymnasium  shoes ; 
iither  a  grey  or  white  tank  suit  is  also  required. 


Alumni  Association 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Knox  College  have  form- 
ed an  Alumni  Association.  In  order  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
the  alma  mater,  the  Association  issues  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  The 
Knox  Alumnus,  which  is  sent  to  each  member  upon  payment  of  an- 
nual dues.    The  officers  of  the  Association  are : 

President — George  C.  Gale,  '93. 

Vice  President — Alida  E.  Finch,  '91. 

Secretary — Frances  Arnold  Woods,  '95. 

Treasurer — M.  Max  Goodsill,  '12. 
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THE  CONSERVATORY 


Faculty 

Willtam  Frederick  Bentley,  Mus.  D.,  Mus.  B.      160  W.  South  St. 

Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Singing 

Graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1883;  prin- 
cipal of  Musical  Department  of  New  Lyme  (Ohio)  Institute,  1883- 
1885;  student  in  Europe  for  three  years,  (Piano)  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Leipzig,  under  Bruno  Swintzcher,  and  private  Piano 
pupil  of  Franz  Kullak  in  Berlin.  In  Voice,  student  of  Delle  Sedle, 
Escalais,  and  Koenig  in  Paris,  and  Randegger  in  London.  Director 
of  and  Professor  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1885 — . 

John  Winter  Thompson,  Mus.  D.,  Mus.  B      473  Monmouth  Blvd. 

Professor  of  Pipe  Organ,  Theory,  and  Ear  Training 
Graduated  from   the   Oberlin   Conservatory,    1890;   student  in  the 
Virgil    Clavier   School,    New   York,    1892;    graduated   from    the    Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Leipzig,  1894;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  1890 — . 

Blanche  M.  Boult,  Mus.  B.  284  W.  Tompkins  St. 

Professor   of  Pianoforte 
Graduated  from   the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1892;   private 
pupil    of    William    H.    Sherwood,    Emil    Liebling,    Ferruccio    Busoni, 
Rafael  Joseffy,   and  also  of  Krausse,   Leipzig,  Germany;   Professor  in 
the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1893 — . 

♦Helen  Manna  Birch.  284  W.  Thompkins  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte 
Graduated  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Depauw  University, 
1896;  private  pupil  under  Julia  A.  Druly,  William  H.  Sherwood,  and 
Rafael  Joseffy,  also  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  Berlin,  Germany;  teacher 
in  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  Ruston,  La.,  1904-1906;  teacher  in 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia,  1907;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1908 — . 

James  MacConnell  Weddell.  82  W.  North  St. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte 
Graduated  from  Westminster  (Pa.)  College  of  Music,  1903;  stu- 
dent in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1903-1904;  private 
pupil  of  Carl  Bearman  and  Ernest  Hutcheson.  Principal  of  Piano 
Department,  Synodical  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1905-1907;  Professor  in 
the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1909 — . 


'  Beginning  January  1,    1919,   in  Y.    M.    C.    A.   canteen    service   overseas. 
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[ail  Hamilton  Ridgway,  A.  B.,  Mus.  B.        The  Park  Apartments 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Musical  History- 
Graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  1904.  Graduated  from  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1907.  Instructor  of  Violin  and  Piano,  Cor- 
nell College,  1907-1910;  pupil  of  Fritz  Kreisler  in  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, 1910-1911;  teacher  and  concert  artist,  Denver,  Colorado,  1912- 
1913;  supplied  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  Professor  of  Violin  in 
the  Grinnell  School  of  Music,  1913-1914;  Professor  in  the  Knox  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  1914 — . 


Axna  Louise  Week.  359  S.  West  St. 

Professor  of  Voice 

Private  pupil  in  singing  of  Rose  Bloch  Bauer,  Portland,  Oregon, 
four  years;  Mme.  Etta  Edwards,  Chicago  and  New  York,  three  years; 
student,  Chicago  Musical  College  in  opera  classes  of  Herman  and 
Maurice  Devries,  one  year;  pupil  of  Frank  King  Clark,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, 1909-1914;  also  of  Kapelmeisters,  Otto  Schwartz  and  Fritz 
Otto.  Private  teacher  of  Voice,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1914-1916;  Profes- 
sor in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1917 — . 


Jessie  Glaze  Strong.  63  N.  Seminary  St. 

Instructor  in  Public  School  Music  Methods 

Graduated  from  American  School  of  Normal  Methods  (held  at 
the  Northwestern  University),  1905;  student  of  Voice  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  in  Harmony  at  the  Harvard  Summer 
School,  Boston,  Mass.,  1910;  private  instruction  in  Voice  under  Mrs. 
Ada  Sheffield  and  Dr.  George  F.  Root  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  Knox 
Conservatory  of  Music  under  Wm.  F.  Bentley;  supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  Galesburg  Public  Schools,  1903 — ;  Instructor  of  Public  School 
Music  Methods  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1914 — . 


Nellie  Johnson-Smith.  966  E.  Knox  St. 

Instructor   in   Pianoforte  and   Normal   Classes 
In  charge  of  the  Children's  Department 

Graduated  from  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1898;  post- 
graduate study  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  1909;  Caruther's 
School  of  Music,  Chicago,  Summer  Sessions,  1910  and  1913;  Mrs. 
Crosby  Adams'  Summer  School,  Chicago,  1912;  Effa  Ellis  Music 
Course,   1912;   Teacher  in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1910 — . 
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*Eugenia  Trask  Wampler.  423  Monmouth  Blvd. 

Instructor  in  Pianoforte 
Graduated  from  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1914;   Instruc- 
tor in  the  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,   1914 — . 

Bessie  L.  Hinckley,  B.  L.,  Knox  College,  '93.  The   Bursk  Ants.1 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


*  Mrs.  Wampler  resigned  her  position  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester 
and  the  vacancy  was  supplied  by  Miss  Bertha  V.  Havens,  member  of  tht 
senior  class. 

Two  others  of  the  senior  class  also  act  as  assistants,  Miss  Helen  Gra- 
ham, in  the  vocal  department,  and  Miss  Louise  Dicus,  in  the  violin  de- 
partment. 
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Announcement 


The  Department  of  Music  in  Knox  College,  known  as  the  Knox 
Conservatory  of  Music,  was  established  in  1883.  This  School  of 
Music  has  held  to  the  high  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  College 
throughout  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  history,  and  to-day  is  abreast 
with  the  times  in  necessary  equipment  and  methods  of  instruction. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  are  all  teachers  of  experience  and 
ability,  and  each  one  is  a  specialist  in  his  subject,  the  majority  of 
them  having  been  connected  with  the  school  for  many  years. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  publishes  an  annual  catalog  which 
gives  much  detailed  information  regarding  courses  of  study,  ex- 
aminations, etc.,  which  limited  space  does  not  permit  here. 

The  home  of  the  Conservatory  is  in  Whiting  Hall,  where  ample 
practice  rooms  and  commodious  studios  are  provided.  The  recital 
hall  in  Beecher  Chapel  is  supplied  with  two  grand  pianos  and  a 
three  manual  Pipe  Organ. 

As  the  Conservatory  work,  except  the  classes  in  Theory  and  His- 
tory, is  practically  private,  students  may  enter  at  any  time,  although 
a  slightly  higher  rate  of  tuition  is  charged  those  registering  for 
less  than  a  semester  (see  "Regulations"  pages  85-86). 

No  Requirements  for  Admission 

Although  there  are  no  -special  requirements  for  admission,  it  is 
always  desirable  to  bring  a  selection  well  prepared  to  perform  be- 
fore the  director,  or  before  the  teacher  at  the  first  lesson.  In  this 
way  only  can  a  satisfactory  opinion  be  formed  as  to  the  student's 
ability  or  the  character  of  his  previous  study. 

All  grades  of  instruction  are  given,  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  most  advanced  ideas  in  interpretation. 

Complete  Courses  Offered 

Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Canon,  Fugue,  Analytical  Harmony,  Ear-Training,  Composition, 
Musical  History,  Public  School  Music. 
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Other  Courses 

Ensemble  Music,  Normal  Classes,  Interpretation  Classes,  Appre- 
ciation of  Music,  Instrumentation,  Sight  Reading,  Chorus  Singing, 
Children's   Department,    and  Violoncello. 

Requirements  for  Diplomas  or  Degrees 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  regular  course  leading  to  gradu- 
ation or  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.)  should  make 
application  to  the  Director  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  study.  To 
determine  whether  or  not  the  student  has  the  required  ability  or 
talent  to  make  it  profitable  for  him  to  enter  upon  this  extended 
study,  the  matter  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  faculty,  and  the  student 
advised  accordingly.  It  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  young  people  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a  musical  education,  and  the  day  has  already 
dawned  when  the  culture  and  refining  influence  of  this  study  is 
essential  to  a  liberal  education.  The  Knox  Conservatory  is  open  to 
all  grades  of  students,  but  for  those  who  expect  to  become  profes- 
sional artists  or  teachers  of  music,  the  question  of  health,  talent,  and 
general  temperament  should  always  be  considered,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  seems  advisable  for  the  faculty  to  assist  in  the  decision. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  who  have  completed  a 
High  School  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.  B.)  will  be  awarded 
only  to  those  who  present  to  the  Director  the  full  number  of  units 
(fifteen)  required  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  College. 

A  Conservatory  credit  is  the  credit  given  for  a  one-hour  recita- 
tion per  week  for  one  semester.  One  hundred  twelve  credits  are 
necessary  for  graduation.  One  hundred  twenty-four  credits  are 
necessary  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  Credits  are  given 
as  follows : 

Harmony  (4  semesters)    8  credits 

Single  Counterpoint  (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Ear-Training    (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Musical  History  (2  semesters) 4  credits 

Interpretation  and  Ensemble  (1  semester  with  Director).  .   1  credit 
Major  Study  (Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin) 

For  certificate  from   Preparatory  Department 15  credits 

For  certificate   from  Intermediate  Department 30  credits 

For  senior  recital  and  graduation 30  credits 
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Elinor  Study   (Pianoforte,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  or 

'Cello)   Preparatory  certificate  10  credits 

Total  credits   for  required  studies 106 

The  above  required  106  credits  form  the  foundation  for  any  of 
he  courses  which  follow. 


For  Diploma 

Course  I.,  II.,  III.,  or  IV.  (elective), 
bourse  I. 

Free  Composition  (1  semester,  2  credits)         )  s         ,-, 

Analytical  Harmony  (2  semesters,  4  credits)    j 

bourse  II. 
Free  Composition  (3  semesters) 6  credits 

bourse  III. 

Double  Counterpoint  (1  semester,  2  credits)  ) 

Canon  (1  semester,  2  credits)  v 8  credits 

Fugue  (2  semesters,  4  credits)  ) 

lourse  IV. 
Full  graduation  in  minor  study 6  credits 


For  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

College  Entrance,  15  units 
ourse  I. 

Analytical  Harmony   (2  semesters)....  4  credits  * 

Free  Composition  (3  semesters) 6  credits 

Double  Counterpoint  (1  semester) 2  credits 

Canon  (1  semester)    2  credits 

Fugue  (2  semesters) 4  credits 

ourse  II. 

Analytical  Harmony   (2  semesters)....  4  credits^ 

Free  Composition    (1   semester) 2  credits 

Double  Counterpoint  (1  semester) 2  credits 

Canon  ( 1  semester) 2  credits 

Fugue   ( 1  semester) 2  credits 

Full  graduation  in  minor  study 6  credits  J 


.  18  credits 


, . 18  credits 
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Combined  College  and  Conservatory  Course 

For  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (or  Science)  with  Diploma  from 
the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

SEMESTER    HOURS*    CREDITS 

'First  Year—  credits 

College — ten  hours 20 

History   of   Music — two  hours 4 

Sight    Singing — two   hours 2 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ 15 

Second  Year — 

College — ten  hours 20 

Harmony — two    hours 4 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ 15 

Third  Year — 

College — ten  hours 20 

Harmony — two    hours 4 

Ear    Training — two    hours 4 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ  (Major  and  Minor) 25 

Fourth  Year — 

College — ten  hours 20 

Counterpoint — two    hours 4 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ 15 

Fifth  Year — 

College — ten   hours 20 

Harmonic  Analysis — two  hours 4 

Interpretation — one  hour,    one   semester 1 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  or  Organ 15 

For  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  an  added  year  of  advanced 
theory  is  required.  (Double  Counterpoint,  Canon,  Fugue  and  Free 
Composition). 

Students  who  desire  to  receive  degrees  from  both  College  and 
Conservatory  will  be  allowed  to  extend  their  College  course  through 
a  period  of  five  or  isix  years,  thus  giving  ample  time  for  the  full 
Conservatory  course.  (Tuition  for  eight  semesters  in  the  College 
will  be  charged,  even  if  the  work  is  distributed  over  five  or  six 
years.) 
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Course  in  Public  School  Music  for  which  Certificate  is  Awarded 

First  Year —  credits 

Harmony — 2    Semesters 4 

Musical    History — 2    Semester 4 

Sight    Soiging — 2    Semesters 2 

Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  or  Organ 

Public   School   Music  Methods 4 

Practical  Teaching  in  Public  Schools,  (one  period  each  week)  4 
Membership  in  Choir,  Chorus,  Glee  Club,  or  Orchestra. 4 

Second  Year — 

Harmony — 2    Semesters 4 

For  Certificate  from  Preparatory  Department  in  any  two  of 
the  following  branches:     Voice,   Piano,  Violin,  or  Organ... 30 

Public   School   Music  Methods 4 

Practical  Teaching  in  Public  Schools,  (one  period  each  week)  4 

Membership  in  Choir  or  Orchestra 4 

Membership  in  Chorus  or  Glee  Club 4 
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The  candidate  who  applies  for  a  special  state  certificate  to  teach 
music  in  the  public  schools  is  expected  to  have  completed  a  four- 
years'  course  in  high  school ;  also,  in  a  higher  institution,  one  year 
of  study  in  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  or  History  of  Education. 

Special  Certificate 

For  those  who  have  not  the  necessary  High  School  credits  for 
either  Diploma  or  Degree  granted  by  the  College,  or  for  those  who 
wish  more  of  the  practical  and  less  of  the  theoretical  study  of  music, 
a  "Special  Certificate"  will  be  awarded  by  the  Conservatory  for  the 
completion  of  the  course  in  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin.  This 
course  does  not  include  the  study  of  a  minor  subject,  but  does  in- 
clude one  year  of  History  of  Music  and  two  years  of  Harmony; 
also,  the  written  and  technical  examinations  of  the  Preparatory 
and  Intermediate  Departments.  A  public  recital  will  also  be  re- 
quired of  those  who  take  this  "Special  Certificate." 

Departments 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  attempt  to  grade  advancement  in 
artistic  work  by  means  of  examinations,  but  Knox  has  for  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  held  to  the  plan  of  examinations  in  technical  pro- 
ficiency, and  in  the  fundamentals  and  general  knowledge  of  music, 
Through  the  experience  gained  in  public  performance  in  the  class 
and  public  recitals  held  each  week,  and  the  added  advantage  of  par- 
ticipating in  ensemble  music  (duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc.)  a  certain 
degree  of  artistic  culture  is  attained,  and  the  graded  system  used 
has  proved  most  -successful. 

Students  are  classified  as  follows : 

Preparatory  (Freshmen),  Intermediate  (Sophomores),  Ad- 
vanced (Juniors  and  Seniors). 

See  the  Conservatory  Catalog  for  full  particulars. 

Miscellaneous 

Scholarship  in  Pianoforte  Department 

The  Rosa  May  McCall  Scholarship  will  be  offered  annually  to 
•some  young  woman  of  limited  means,  integrity  of  character,  and 
musical  promise.  Candidates  will  be  recommended  by  the  Director 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  Conservatory,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty  of  the  College. 

Free  Privileges 

Among  the  free  privileges  are:  The  classes  in  Sight  Singing  (for 
regular  Conservatory  students)  ;  recitals  and  concerts  given  by  stu- 
dents ;  lectures  given  by  the  teachers ;  orchestral  and  ensemble  prac- 
tice to  all  sufficiently  advanced ;  practice  in  some  of  the  church 
choirs  of  the  city;  Normal  Class  (2nd  semester),  under  the  Di- 
rector-. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra  of  thirty  pieces  or  more  is  one  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  school.  The  best  of  music  is  studied 
in  preparation  for  the  public  performances  which  are  given.  The 
annual  concert  occurs  usually  during  the  second  semester. 

Ensemble  Classes 

Ample  opportunity  for  ensemble  playing  is  offered  the  student 
who  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  this  work.  The  importance  of  be- 
ing able  to  play  well  with  other  instruments,  to  be  able  to  sing  an 
alto  or  tenor  part,  or  to  play  a  violin  obbligato,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  in  the  work  of  this  class  much  benefit  is  derived. 
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Advanced  students  in  violin  have  the  advantage  of  the  orchestra 
as  well  as  the  violin  choir.  The  advanced  pianoforte  and  voice 
students  perform  their  concertos  and  arias  with  an  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. 

For  College  Students 

Students  taking  courses  in  Theory  in  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, will,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, be  allowed  college  credit,  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  number.  Such  students  must  be  taking  at  least  ten  semes- 
ter hours'  work  each  semester  in  the  College  and  will  be  subject, 
in  the  work,  to  all  the  regulations  which  apply  to  College  courses. 

Students  in  the  Conservatory  who  have  had  four  years  in  high 
school,  or  the  equivalent,  but  cannot  meet  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, may  register  for  certain  college  courses.  They  are 
listed  in  the  catalog  as  "Conservatory  Students  taking  College 
Courses."  Conservatory  students  taking  less  than  twelve  hours  of 
college  work,  except  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor 
Degree,  shall  also  be  so  listed. 

Advantages 

Galesburg  is  so  favorably  situated  on  main  lines  of  travel  that 
the  students  frequently  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  best 
talent  on  the  lecture  and  dramatic  stage  as  well  as  many  noted  musi- 
cal artists,  concert  companies,  and  orchestras  which  come  to  the  city 
under  the  auspices  of  various  organizations. 

Regulations 

Students  who  desire  to  engage  hours  with  any  instructor  before 
the  regular  registration  day  of  the  first  semester,  must  make  a 
deposit  of  $1.00  for  each  teacher  with  whom  lesson  hours  are  thus 
assigned.    The  dollar  deposited  applies  on  the  semester  tuition. 

Students  must  register  and  'Secure  entrance  cards  (for  each  se- 
mester) before  they  begin  their  lessons,  and  the  card  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  instructor  at  the  first  lessor?. 

All  tuition  is  payable  at  time  of  registration.  No  deviation  from 
this  rule  will  be  permitted  unless  the  pupil,  parent,  or  guardian 
makes  application  to  the  Director  for  an  extension  of  time. 

Regular  semester  rates  will  be  allowed  only  to  those  who  study 
throughout  the  entire  semester. 

Students   continuing  their  work   for  a  period  of  six  weeks   or 
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more,  but  less  than  a  semester  will  be  charged  \2l/2  per  cent  addi- 
tional to  the  proportional  semester  rate. 

Students  who  enter  for  less  than  -six  weeks  or  who  wish  single 
private  lessons,  thirty  minutes,  will  be  charged  as  follows:  (Hour 
lessons  will  be  double  this  rate). 

Mr.   Bentley    $2.25 

Mr.  Thompson    $2.00      Mr.    Weddell $2.00 

Miss  Boult   2.00      Miss   Ridgway 2.00 

Miss  Birch   2.00      Mrs.    Smith 1.50 

Miss  Week  2.00      Miss    Strong 1.00 

Mrs.  Wampler 1.00 

Lessons  missed  through  slight  indisposition  or  indifference  of  the 
pupil  will  not  be  made  up,  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

The  Conservatory  will  observe  Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  two 
days  following  as  a  holiday  recess.  All  lessons  (except  Theory  and 
History  classes)  missed  on  other  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the 
convenience  of  the  teacher  and  student. 

All  arrangements  regarding  lessons,  piano  practice,  etc.,  must  be 
made  at  the  office. 

Students  will  be  given  their  choice  of  instructors  whenever  pos- 
sible. All  such  arrangements  should  be  made  at  the  office  and  not 
with  the  various  professors  or  instructors. 

Regular  attendance  of  pupils  is  expected  at  all  recitals  and  con- 
certs given  by  the  faculty  and  students. 

Students  residing  in  Whiting  Hall  are  required  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises.  Each  student  will  be  warned  when  she  has 
five  absences.  Fifteen  unexcused  absences  from  chapel  in  a  semes- 
ter will  deprive  her  of  the  privileges  of  the  Conservatory  and  the 
student  will  be  sent  home  without  any  refunding  of  tuition. 

No  student  during  his  Senior  year  will  be  allowed  to  appear  in 
public  without  permission  from  the  Director. 

Although  not  compulsory,  it  is  advisable  that  pupils  in  all  de- 
partments take  two  lessons  per  week. 

Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any  student  should  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  Director. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the 
study  of  music  in  its  various  branches  shall  abide  by  the  decision 
of  a  committee  of  the  faculty  in  regard  to  the  number  of  studies 
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ipursued  and  daily  practice  hours  engaged.  The  average  amount  of 
practice  for  Piano  students  is  three  hours  per  day;  for  Voice  stu- 
dents, one  and  a  half  hours  per  day.  The  physical  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual receives  careful  attention,  and  whereas  the  Conservatory 
desires  serious  work,  and  expects  her  students  to  be  sufficiently  oc- 
cupied to  make  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  profitable,  still, 
no  student  will  be  urged  beyond  his  or  her  ability. 

Thirty-minute  lessons  are  all  private  lessons.  In  twenty-minute 
lessons  three  pupils  are  in  the  class  together  for  the  hour.  Each 
pupil  has  twenty  minutes  special  instruction  and  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  instruction  given  to  the  other  pupils. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  table  of  expenses  that  there  are  no 
rates  for  twenty-minute  lessons  in  Violin. 

In  most  cases  the  pupils  are  urged  to  take  the  regular  private 
|  lessons  if  possible,  as  the  shorter  and  less  frequent  lessons  do  not 
I  give  the  time  needed  by  the  teacher  for  satisfactory  instruction. 

Communications  referring  to  rooms  and  personal  welfare  of 
Conservatory  girls  ishould  be  addressed  to  Miss  Grace  A.  Stayt, 
Dean  of  Women,  Whiting  Hall.  Letters  pertaining  to  the  work  of 
the  conservatory,  including  all  claims  and  accounts,  as  well  as  all 
inquiries  regarding  tuition,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  William  F. 
Bentley,  Director. 

Complete  catalog  sent  on  application. 
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Table  of  Expenses 

In  effect  first  semester,  1918-1919 


Teacher 

Subject 

Length 

of 
Lesson 

Number  of 
Lessons 
per  Week 

TUITION 

Each 
Semester 

Mr.  Bentley 

Voice 

30  minutes 
30 

One 
Two 

$28.00 
50.00 

Miss  Week 

Voice 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Mr.   Thompson 

Pipe  Organ 

or 
Private  Theory 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Miss  Boult 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Miss  Birch 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Mr.   Weddell 

Pianoforte 

30  minutes 
30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 
32.00 

Miss  Ridgway 

Violin 

Cello  (adults) 
Violin   (children) 

30  minutes 
30 

One 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 

30 
30 

One 
Two 

17.50 
30.00 

Mrs.   Smith 

Pianoforte 
(Adults) 

30  minutes 

30 

45 

45 

One 
Two 
One 
Two 

18.00 
32.00 
27.00 
48.00 

30 
30 

One 
Two 

25.00 
45.00 

Mrs.   Wampler 

Pianoforte 
(Adults) 

30  minutes 

30 

20 

One 
Two 
Two 

10.00 
20.00 
14.00 

30 
30 
20 

One 
Two 
Two 

18.00 
32.00 
24.00 

Assistant 
Teacher 

Voice  or 
Violin 

30  minutes 
30 

One 
Two 

10.00 
20.00 

The  Conservatory 
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Classes  in  Interpretation  under  instruction  of  Mr.  Bentley,  class 
limited  to  ten  pupils,  one  hour  per  week 


Classes  under  instruction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  two  recitations  per 
week,  55  minutes  each: 

Harmony,    Ear   Training-,    Analytical   Harmony 

Counterpoint,  Canon,  Fugue,  Free  Composition 


Class    in    Musical    History   under   instruction    of   Miss    Ridgway, 
two  recitations  per  week,    55   minutes  each 


Classes  in  Public  School  Music  under  instruction  of  Miss  Strong 


Class    in    appreciation    of    Music    under    instruction    of    Professor 
Bentley . 


Normal   Classes  under  instruction   of   Mrs.    Smith,   one   hour  per 

week 

Special  Work  for  beginners,  one-half  hour  per  week 


OTHER  EXPENSES 

•Piano  Practice,   three  hours  per  day  for  the  semester 

Pedal  Organ  Practice,  one  hour  per  day  for  the  semester 

Small  Pipe  Organ  Practice,  two  hours  per  week  for  semester... 

Pipe  Organ  Practice,  two  hours  per  week  for  the  semester 

Sight-Singing  (for  those  not  registered  in  the  Conservatory)... 
Artists'  Course  Ticket   (first  semester  only) 


$10.00 


15.00 


10.00 


10.00 
5.00 


12.00 
8.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 
1.50 


Students  requiring  more  or  less  practice  will  be  charged  pro  rata. 


Board  and  Room  in  Whiting  Hall 

The  total  charge  for  Conservatory  students  living  in  Whiting 
Hall,  exclusive  of  tuition  fee,  is  $340.00,  $315.00  and  $290.00  for 
the  year,  according  to  size  and  location  of  room.  This  entitles  Con- 
servatory students  to  the  same  privileges  that  are  accorded  to  regu- 
lar College  students,  including  instruction  by  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor of  Women  and  the  use  of  the  College  gymnasium  and  admission 
to  all  athletic,  oratorical  and  debating  contests  in  the  College. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1918 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Lucile    Adams  -  -  Galesburg 

1*Nellie    Catherine    Armstrong 

Kewanee 
iHelen  Margaret  Barker  -  Mazon 
2Mary  Fern  Barrer  -  -  Galesburg 
Mildred  Catherine  Bastert  -  Quincy 
Lorraine   Caldwell      -  -      Galesburg 

Florence  Mabel  Dean  -  Somonauk 
Crawford  Latterner  Elder  -  Galesburg 
2Margaret  Hazzard  Fuller  Galesburg 
1*Helen    Lavinia   Garrett 

Council     Bluffs,     la. 
Ruth   Letitia   Gillis      -  Bowen 

Eleanor  Cecilia  Graham  -  Galesburg 
Charles  Newton  Henkle  -  Canton 
2Jean    Gladys    Hunter      -      -      Moline 


2Helen  Marie  Johnson  -  Galesburg 
Carlotta  Hortense  Kinney  Galesburg 
Thea  Marie  Kurrle  -  Dallas  City 
2tFrederick  William  Lorch  -  Peoria 
2Julian  J.  Mack  -  -  Galesburg 
Clara  Cecilia  Marry  -  -  Galesburg 
2Edith  Beatrice  Northup  Griggsville 
1*Helen  Frances  Shults  -  Galesburg 
fPaul  G.  Spelbring  -  Silver  City,  la. 
fCharles  Addison  Stoddard  Atkinson 
2Mabel  Gladys  Strickland  Rock  Island 
2Dorothy  Belle  Tyrrell  -  -  Moline 
2Fanny  Bell  Warnock  -  Bayfield,  Colo. 
2Pearl  Mildred  Wilcox  -  Galesburg 
2Jessie     Louise     Wylie       -       -       Utica 


fRobert  Kingsbury  Clark  -  Peoria 
1*Glen     Griggs       -  Galesburg 

Ruth    Hazen      -  Galesburg 

Esther  Mary  Hokamp  -  -  Quincy 
x*Helen  Margaret  Ingraham,  LaHarpe 
tWilbur  Hull  Johnston  -  -  Warsaw 
Loomis  Chapman  Leedy  -  Bushnell 
Paul  Stephenson  McGovern  Galesburg 
Paul    V.    Mills       -  Gilson 

2James  William  Mull  -  -  Quincy 
tSimon    Guy   Parks     -  Fairview 

Edna  Ruth  Pearce     -  Quincy 


Bachelor  of  Science 

fEugene  Phillips 
fClair   Staley   Small 


Galesburg 
Joy 
Florence  Ketchem   Smith 

Glendive,    Mont. 
Mary    Spinner       -  Galesburg 

fEarl  James   S'tites   -  Streator 

Dorothy   Margaret   Weinberg 

Galesburg 
Fanita  Ferris  Welsh  -  -  Galesburg 
Ruth  Naomi  Wenzelmann  Galesburg 
Edith  Rowena  Wilson 

Ft.    Madison,    la. 


Alice     Carolan 

Mariella  Fenstermacher  -  Orangeville 

Celestia    Grey    Gebhardt 

Luella  Ruth  Gent     -     - 


IN  THE  CONSERVATORY 
Bachelor  of  Music 

fHarold  L.   Meeker,   Canton 

Diplomas 

Galesburg 


Mary  Estella  Leeds  -  Green  Valley 
Helen  Louis  Rearick  -  Galesburg 
Marjorie   Louise   Spickler    -     Kewanee 


Galesburg 
Galesburg 

HONORARY 
Doctor  of   Literature 

Everett  Ward   Olmsted,  at  Knox   1887-1889,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Doctor  of  Science 

George  Byron  Smith,  Class  of  1889,  Iberia,  Mo. 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

Clement  Jonathan  Whipple,  Class  of   1868,  Luzerne,   N.   Y.,  in  absentia. 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Frederick  William   Hawley,    Parkville,    Mo. 


1  Magna  cum  laude. 

2  Cum  laude. 

*   Received    appointment    on    Commencement    program    because    of    superior 

scholarship, 
t  In  service;  received  degree  in  absentia. 
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Prizes  Awarded 


Lawrence  Prizes  in  Freshman  Latin 

rst — Gerald    McFadden    Francis Knoxville 

;cond — Hortense    Evelyn    Wilson Knoxville 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Latin  Composition 

.orence   Grace   Adcock Galesburg 

Lawrence  Prizes  in  Greek 

rst — Joanna    Thompson Bagnell,    Mo. 

icond — Robert  Wilson  Anderson Hancock,   Mo. 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Greek  Composition 

elen   Marie  Johnson Galesburg 

Clark  Mills  Carr  Prizes  in  Mathematics 

>uis    Clare    Hunter Moline 

(Divided  equally  among  three) 

arie    Mathilda    Johnson Galesburg 

drna    Maurine   Kimler Galesburg 

Goodspeed  Prize  in  Sophomore  Composition 

iarlotte  Eugenia  Murray Rock  Island 

D.  A.  R.  Prize  for  Freshman  Composition 

rst — Katherine  Simonds Galesburg 

cond — Esther  May  Morrasy Sheffield 

May  Barr  Scholarship 

ace   Ellen    Elliott Galesburg 

\rtha  Leah  Thompson S.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Freshman  Declamation  Contest 

rst — Martin    Greer    Hermetet Macomb 

cond — Donald  Williams   Larson Galesburg 

Sophomore-Junior  Oratorical  Contest 

rst — William    Newlon    Tyner Galesburg 

cond — Dan    Henry    McNeal Watertown 

L.  M.  I.  Debate 

rst — Helen   Lavinia   Garrett Council   Bluffs,   la. 

icond — Edith    Beatrice    Northup Griggsville 

University  of  Illinois  Scholarship 
illie  Catherine  Armstrong Kewanee 
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HONOR  STUDENTS  IN  1917-1918 


General  Honors 

Seniors 

Nellte  Catherine  Armstrong (4)* Helen  Margaret  Ingraham  (4\ 
Florence   Mabel   Dean    (4)  Helen  Marie  Johnson    (2) 

Helen  Lavinia  Garrett  (4)  Helen  Frances  Shults  (4) 

Glen   Griggs  Dorothy  Belle  Tyrrell 

Jean  Gladys  Hunter   (2) 

Juniors 

Victoria  Edith  Bender  (3)  Margaret  Esther  Elliott  (3) ' 

Paul  Henry  Blakemore   (2)  Eila  Vanelle  Hiler 

Mildred  Ebert  (3)  Jean  Elizabeth  Jackson    (3)  >; 

Grace  Ellen  Elliott  Mary  Janet  Johnston    (2) 

Sophomores 

Laura  Adcock  (2)  Charlotte  Eugenia  Murray    j 

Margaret  Leona  Day  (2)  Mabel  Caroline  Swickard  (2) 

Irma  Bonita  Fruit  Pearl  Evangeline  Urban  (2)  I 

Louis  Clare  Hunter  Miriam  Elaine  Wilson 
William   Philip  McBride 

Freshmen 

Gladys    Dystrup  Cornelia  Ann  Simpson 

Gerald  McFadden  Francis  Edna  Ida  Tucker 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hartman  Hortense  Evelyn  Wilson 

Helen  Lucile  Hastings  Virginia  Wilson 
Esther  Mary  Morrasy 

Special 

Ferman  Corson  Dough  man 


*  The  numerals  indicate  the  number  of  times  General  Honors  have  bee 
awarded. 
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Special  Honors 
Chemistry 

Richard   Stanley  Anderson 
English' 
Nellie  Catherine  Armstrong       Ruth  Louise  Goss 
Victoria  Edith  Bender  Jean  Elizabeth  Jackson 

Helen  Lavinia  Garrett 

French 
Grace  Ellen  Elliott  Edith  Beatrice  North  up 

Helen  Lavinia  Garrett  Cornelia  Ann   Simpson 

Jean   Elizabeth  Jackson 

Greek 
Florence  Ethel  Lightfoot 
History 
Nellie  Catherine  Armstrong       Dorothy  Belle  Tyrrell 

Latin 

Margaret  Leona  Day  Merida  Naomi  Wilde 

Roena  Thea  Urban 

Mathematics 
Paul  Henry  Blakemore  Walter  DeForest  Olson 

Mildred  Ebert 

Philosophy 

Florence  Mabel  Dean  Helen  Frances  Shults 

Helen  Lavinia  Garrett  Dorothy  Belle  Tyrrell 

Helen  Margaret  Ingraham 

Physics 

Ferman  Corson  Dough  man 

Honorable  Mention 

(for  work  during  first  semester,  1918-19) 

Sophomores 

Florence  Grace  ADCocKf Galesburg 

Gerald  McFadden  Francis  (2) * Knoxville 

Helen  Lucile  Hastings   (2) Moline 

t  Unless   otherwise   indicated,    prepared   at   home    high   school. 
*  The   numerals   indicate   the   number  of   times  Honorable   Mention   has 
been  awarded. 
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Katherine  Simonds Galesburj 

Edna  Ida  Tucker(2)    (Knoxville  High  School) Williamsfiek  I 

Hortense  Evelyn   Wilson Knoxvill/,j 

Virginia  Wilson   (2) Prairie  Cit? 

Freshmen 

Dorothea  Margarethe  Abrahams PekiLj 

Joseph   LeRoy  Berner Savann; 

Florence  Mila   Clark Abingdoi 

Anna  Beth   Cox , Galesburj  I 

Margaret    Ellen    Cox Galesburj 

Louise  Marion  Ericson Galesbur* 

Harriet  Hurd   (Girls'  High  School) Riverside,  Calif 

Maurine   Finkbine   Irwin Streatoi 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Johnson Ottaw; 

Alice  Elizabeth   Mertz Burlington,   low; 

Keith   Ambrose  Peterson Galesbur$: 

Fannie  Lucile  Weed  (Heyworth  High  School) Galesbur^ 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Elections 
1918 

Nellie  Catherine  Armstrong       Helen  Lavinia  Garrett 
Helen  Margaret  Barker  Glen  Griggs 

Florence  Mabel  Dean  Helen  Margaret  Ingraham 

Helen  Frances  Shults 

1919 

Victoria  Edith  Bender  Margaret  Esther  Elliott 

Paul  Henry  Blakemore  Jean  Elizabeth  Jackson 

Mildred  Ebert  Mary  Janet  Johnston 

Lloyd  Milton  Short 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS 


Students  in  the  College 

*  Returned  from  service. 
t  Inducted  member  of   Knox   &'.   A.   T.  C. 
t  Left  college  during  fall  semester  to  enlist. 
x  Entered  second  semester. 

Graduates 
Mills,  Paul   Gilson 

Seniors 

(Class  of  1919) 

Adair,    Catherine Owatonna,   Minn. 

*Baker,  John  Milton Highland  Park 

Ball,  Nellie  Loomis Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Barnett,    Lucile    Margaret Mendota 

f Beer,   Harris   Everett Galesbarg 

Bender,  Victoria  Edith Washington,  D.  C. 

*Blakemore,    Paul    Henry Moline 

Bonesteel,  Zella  Ruth Galesburg 

*Boyd;  Lawrence  Eugene St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bridge,   Edna    Galesburg 

Brokaw,  Eunice  E Abingdon 

Brown,    Grace    Robson Galesburg 

Carroll,  Floy  Caroline Aledo 

Craig,    Murl   Idell Galva 

f Dean,   Willard   Blodgett Galesburg 

Dunbar,   Daisy   Irene Galva 

Ebert,    Mildred    Quincy 

Elliott,   Grace  Ellen Galesburg 

Elliott,   Margaret   Esther Payson 

Frymire,    Dorothy    Stowe Galesburg 

Garrett,  Dorothy  Patricia Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Goss,  Ruth  Louise Denmark,  la. 

Graham,  Helen  Boeshenz Denver 

*Hamblin,    Adolph    Putnam Galesburg 

Harrington,   Katharine    Galesburg 

Haws,  Verna  Louise Galesburg 

Haynes,    Alice    Margaret DeLong 

Hiler,   Eila  Vanelle Knoxville 
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f Hinman,   Kendall   Goddard Galesburg 

*Hoover,  Glenn  Murlin Galesburg 

f  Hult,   Milton   Carl Rockford 

Jackson,   Jean   Elizabeth Toulon 

Johnson,   M'arjorie   May Freeport 

Johnston,  Mary  Janet Kewanee 

Kimler,  Verna  Maurinc Galesburg 

Kirkpatrick,    Margaret Sheridan,    Wyo. 

Lightfoot,    Florence    Ethel Littleton 

*  Livingston,  Walter  Ross Iberia,  Mo. 

Mathews,  Rosella  Cool Yates  City 

Matteson,  Amy   Galesburg 

Mills,   Ruth   Lucile McNabb 

Olson,    Walter    DeForest Cambridge 

Pearsall,  Richard  Dana Elgin 

Peterson,  Jeanita  Alice Geneva 

Salisbury,    Marion    Constance Galesburg 

tSelters,   George  Arthur Clayton 

Shafer,   Mildred   Lindley Galesburg 

Shephard,  Eva  Luella Weaver,  la. 

*Short,   Lloyd  Milton Galesburg 

*Spake,    Richard    William Galesburg 

Tate,  Verna  Geraldine Galesburg 

f Tyner,  William  Newlon Galesburg 

Voss,  John    Peoria 

tWeaver,  Ellis  Russell Morrison 

Webb,   Marian   Esther Galesburg 

West,  Marie  Harriet Galesburg 

Wilde,   Merida  Naomi Peoria 

Former   Members   of  the   Class   Who   Entered   Service   Before 
September,  1918 

Barber,   Clifford  Lamatte  Hanna,  Charles  Weess 

Becker,  Carl  Harold  Hartmann,  Russell  Charles 

Brock,  Minor  W.  Johnson,   Percy  Gilbert 

Campbell,  Stuart  McAlpine  Jones,  Charles  Edward 

Clifford,  Frank  Leonard  Midkiff,  Robert  Forrest 

Craig,  Glen  Clifford  Nicholson,  Charles  LeRoy 

Day,  Horace  Willard  Olson,  Louis  William 

England,  Homer  Hobart  Pritchard,  Lester  Arthur 

Fay,  Everett  D.  Stephens,  Ward  Latimer 
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Taliaferro,  Eugene  Jones  West,  William  Roy 

Thompson,  Laurence  Bolks  Wetzell,  Glenn  Kennedy 

Wamburg,  Ralph  Eli  Wilson,  George  Claire 

Juniors 

(Class  of  1920) 

Adams,  Helen  Louise Galesburg 

Adcock,  Laura  Galesburg 

t Anderson,  Richard  Stanley Kewanee 

Boyes,    Norma    Kathleen Galesburg 

fBridgford,    Lane Joy 

Bruington,    Ua    Alexis 

Byram,   Wanda   Madge Abingdon 

Carley,    Ruth   Temple Galesburg 

Castle,    Georgann   Mary Quincy 

Chapman,    Charles    Constant Joliet 

fDahl,  Lester  Carl Aledo 

Day,  Margaret  Leona Brim-field 

Dickson,    Mary   Desire Sandwich 

Dystrup,    Gladys Lemont 

Erickson,  Margaret  Amelia Montgomery 

Esslinger,    Mary   Christine Taylorville 

Ford,  Marion   Eloise Galesburg 

Furrer,   Helen  Lorraine Easton 

Gordon,  Dorothy  Rose Galesburg 

tGray,  Thomas  Francis Keokuk,  la, 

Harrison,   Constance  Louise Canton 

Hilborn,    Edith    Lois Galesburg 

fHunter,   Louis   Clair Galesburg 

Hurlbut,  Helen  Isabella Sedalia,  Mo. 

Johnson,    Marie    Mathilda Galesburg 

Jordan,  Bina  Day Princeton 

tMcBride,    William    Philip Knoxville 

McGrath,    Gladys    Claire Savanna 

fMcKelvey,    William    Louis Alexis 

*McNeal,  Dan  Henry East  Moline 

Mackemer,   Dorothy   ; Peoria 

Magner,  Dorothy  Louise Morris 

Merdian,    Florence    Cathryn Henry 

Metcalf,    Anita   Lew Greenfield 

Morrissey,  Helen  Mar jorie Galesburg 
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fNelson,   Roy   France Canton 

*Peirce,    Carlcton    Barnhart Galesburg  \ 

Peterson,    Evan   Adolph Galesburg 

fPeterson,   Joseph    Oliver Galva 

$Pfeiffer,  Ernest  Herman Washington 

Plummer,  Naeoma  Emily Bradford  \ 

fRogers,  James  Creighton  Thomas Canton  | 

Sherman,    Alma    Nelle Maquon  I 

*Sherrick,    Otho    Carl Bowen  J 

fSterne,  Madison  Germain Keokuk,  la.  | 

tStoflFt,   Edmond    Balsley Moline  I 

fSwanson,   John   Walfred Joy'l 

Swickard,   Helen   Louise Galesburg  I 

Swickard,   Mabel   Caroline Galesburg  J 

Swope,  Homer  Joseph Quincy 

Thompson,   Martha  Leah Pasadena,   Calif.  I 

tTownsend,  Joseph  Winter River  Forest \ 

Urban,  Pearl  Evangeline Dallas  City  i 

Urban,    Roena   Thea Quincy 

t Vernon,  Kenneth  Lynn Rock  Island  i 

Walty,    Evelyn    Lenore Bowen  i 

fWatson,  James   Drain Galesburg  j 

Webster,    William    McKinley Alexis  i 

Weinberg,    Alice   Harriett Galesburg* 

*Welty,  Lester  William Cumberland,  N.  MexA 

West,    Phyllis    Elizabeth Galesburg  i 

Wilson,    Miriam    Elaine Knoxville  . 

Yarrington,  Geneva  Mary  Jane Dixon,  Mo.l 

Former   Members   of   the    Class    Who    Entered    Service   Before 
September,  1918 

Adams,  Hale  Douglas  Hullinger,  Carl  Dewey 

Ausmus,  Neil  Hutson,  Chester  Harold 

Charles,  Wilbur  George  Jamison,  Lynn 

Cox,  Verne  Arthur  Jordan,  Robert  Carroll 

Crane,  Allen  Bassett  Lundgren,  Ralph  O. 

Hill,   John  Howard  Markley,  Clark  Edgar 

Holmes,  Cecil  Canum  Ohaven,  Charles  Paul 

Holmes,  Oliver  Paine,  Arthur  Garrison 

Hubbard,  Vernon  Layton  Recknor,  Glenn 

Hull,  Roy  Payton  Reimbold,  William  C. 
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Rezner,  John  Eugene  Taylor,  Russell  Hawkins 

Scharringhausen,  Lewis  BenjaminThompson,  James  Cecil 
Stow,  Harold  Edward  Wedge,  Wilbur  Dewey- 

Sutherland,  Lowell  Cremiaux         Youngquist,  Sterling  Lystle 
Sward,  Joseph  Herman  Zoller,  Emmet  David 

Sophomores 

(Class  of  1921) 

Adams,  Ethel    Galesburg 

Adcock,    Florence    Grace Galesburg 

Allen,    Katharine    Gertrude Knoxville 

*Allensworth,    Donald    Chase Galesburg 

Bailey,   Gretchen   Eileen Galesburg 

tBennett,  Bertram  Whitcomb Des  Plaines 

f Bennison,   Clarence  Edward Knoxville 

Bondhus,  Gurene  Clara Cushing,  la. 

Booker,    Mary   Helen Augusta 

Brouhard,  Eva  Arabella Ottumwa,  la. 

Chaney,    Theron    Bayne Springfield 

tChurchill,   Lake   George Galesburg 

*Cleveland,  Harry  Hayes Rock  Island 

f Clifford,   Glenn  Abegg Altona 

Cole,   Stephen  Earl William siield 

Cooke,  Margerie   Aledo 

Cox,  Helen  Elizabeth Galesburg 

*Crain,   Donald   Frank Galesburg 

fCushman,   Clarence   Henry Kewanee 

f Dicus,    Allen    Benjamin Streator 

Dunblazier,  Mary  Sybil Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

fDurbin,    Clifford   Louis Knoxville 

Dyson,   Dorothy   May .Rushville 

Edwards,   Nina   Marie Denver 

*Ely,   Sherman   Sheldon Mineral 

Emrick,   Katherine    Aledo 

Evans,  Esther  Edgeworth El  Paso 

Everist,    Cyrena   Margaret Galesburg 

tFrancis,   Gerald   McFadden Knoxville 

Frey,  Ireta  Grace De  Pue 

*Grady,  Condit  B Peoria 

Grassley,   Helen   Mary Galesburg 

tGreenwood,  Charles  George Emerson,  la. 
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Griggs,   Hazel   Ethel Galesburg 

fHaddaway,  Arthur  Sherman Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Hancock,   Verna  Esther Galesburg 

Harrod,   Cornelia  Nancy Sandwich 

Hastings,   Helen  Lucile Moline 

♦Helm,  James  Otis Iberia,  Mo. 

tHermetet,   Martin  Greer Macomb 

Hewey,    Florence    Morrow Galesburg 

f  Higgason,    Beverly    Randolph Knoxville 

Hillmer,  Marion  Esther Freeport 

Holtman,  Lydia  Elizabeth Evansvillc,  hid. 

fHosford,  Harlow  Newton Hamilton 

♦Irnig.  Clarence  Dewey Des  Plaines 

tlngram,  Ward  Wilson Macomb 

Ireland,   Enid  Emily Quincy 

Jessup,   Ildra    Galesburg 

Keefer,   Laura   Belle Sterling 

Kellar,    Barbara    Mary-Ann Galesburg 

Kelley,  Vivian   Estelle Chillicothe 

tKing,    Kenneth   Raymond Peoria 

f Larson,   Donald   Williams Galesburg 

f Larson,   Robert   Hamilton Galesburg 

f M'cKamy,  Raymond  Leonard Galesburg 

♦Meeker,  Harold  L Canton 

Memler,   Mary  Bernice Brimiield 

tMerrill,  Giles   Andrew Avon 

fMiller,   Clayton  Martin Wyanet 

Miller,   Ruth    Galesburg 

Morrill,   Eleanor  Mildred Fairview,  Mont. 

t  Murray,   Halsted   Jonathan Knoxville 

Murray,  Muriel  Alice Knoxville 

fMyers,    Raymond    Paul Milledgeville 

Nelson,  Walter  Emil Galesburg 

f Nicholas,  Curran  Pope Morning  Sun,  la. 

Patterson,   Minnie  Lee Galesburg 

Phillips,  Mary  Evertson Galesburg 

Poindexter,    Lucille    Galesburg 

fPritchard,  Lysle  Edward Galesburg 

tRaymond,   Philip   Daniel Dixon 

Ryan,    Mildred    Marie Galesburg 

Ryan,    Myrtle    Anna Dundee 
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f Scharfenberg,  Walter  Thewill Galesburg 

Seastrand,   Irene   Millicent Oneida 

Shelton,   Paul  Lescher Galesburg 

Simonds,   Katherine    Galesburg 

Simonds,  Marjorie  Eileen Galesburg 

Simpson,    Cornelia   Ann : Galesburg 

fSlough,  Theodore  Edwin Abingdon 

Smith,   Dorothy  Helen Galesburg 

Stewart,   Andrew   Fraser Galesburg 

Stuckey,   Eva  Mildred Altona 

Sturgeon,  Helen  Gwynne El  Paso 

Sutherland,    Margaret   Elizabeth Galesburg 

fSwenson,    Raymond    Theodore Evanston 

Tate,   Mildred  Kathryne Galesburg 

Tucker,    Edna   Ida Williamsfield 

Van  Scoyoc,  Geo  Irene Saybrook 

fVenn,   George  Herbert Galesburg 

f Welch,  Frank  Joseph Moline 

*Wells,  Gould  Terrence Des  Moines,  la. 

Wheelock,    Chaille   Heffenstein Payson 

Whitenack,   Kathryn  Gladys Abingdon 

Wilson,    Hortense    Evelyn Knoxville 

Wilson,   Virginia    Prairie   City 

fWoodman,  John  Herbert Russell,  la. 

tWylie,  Alexander  Evan Wheaton 

Wylie,   Miriam   Elizabeth Utica 

Wyne,  Eleanor  Elizabeth Vermont 

Former   Members   of   the   Class   Who   Entered    Service   Before 
September,  1918 

Allen,   Bernard  Henry  Krans,  Karl  Kenneth 

Anderson,  Robert  Wilson  Rogers,  George  Arthur 

Antrim,  Donald  Melvin  Ross,  Stewart 

Bruner,  James  Donald  Shafer,  Walter  Scott 

Campbell,  Freeman  Harold  Snyder,  Faye  Loraine 
Candor,  Thomas  Ward 

Freshmen 

(Class  of  1922) 

Abrahams,  Dorothea  Margarethe Pekin 

Ahlin,   Minerva  Agnes Lockport 

Anderson,  Jean  Frances Galesburg 
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f  Anderson,    Paul    Ernest Galesburg 

Arnold,    Katherine    Ferris Galesburg 

fAthcrton,   Maurice   Everett Vermont 

f Bacon,    Ralph    Struthers Oneida 

Baker,    Edith    Hewitt Quincy 

Barker,  Lucille  Miner Sparta  I 

Barndt,   Alice   Louise Galesburg  \ 

Barnes,   Edward  Verne Raritan 

tBarnum,   Abbott    , Chicago 

Barrick,    John    Dean Canton  I 

fBartholomew,  Howard  Warren Keokuk,  la. 

Bates,    Florence   Lucelia Mendota  { 

fBecker,   William   Rhodes Quincy 

fBenson,    Carl    DeForest Oneida 

Berner,    Joseph    LeRoy Savanna 

f Bland,    Wade    Carter Sullivan 

fBlauser,  David  Merle Payson 

f Block,   John   Reginald Davenport,  la. 

Boesch,  Marjorie  May Burlington,  la. 

xBoland,   John   Scott Galesburg 

f Bolt,   Marvin  Jacobs Lima 

Bowen,   Maria    Quincy 

fBowers,  Ernest  Clair , Aledo 

fBowman,  Dewey  Westley Oneida 

Bradbury,    Frances    H Galesburg 

Braucht,    Henry    Gerald Joy 

Bridgford,   Fred  B Aledo 

f  Bridgford,    Paul    Aledo 

fBrokaw,   Eldon    Abingdon 

f Brooks,   Willard   Adam.- Atkinson 

f Brown,   Harold   Jewell Little    York 

fBrown,  Wilfrid   O'Dell Clinton 

tBruner,  John  Arthur Rock  Island 

tBurnham,  Binnie  Lawson Macomb 

f Bushnell,   Theron   Brewster Evanston 

Campbell,   Marion   Kent Galesburg 

tCarlson,   Elim  Walstedt Galesburg 

tChandler,   Richard   Malcolm Freeport 

f Chiperfield,  Robert  Bruce Canton 

Churchill,   Marjorie   Pauline Galesburg 

Clark,  Florence  Mila , Abingdon 
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Clark,    Harry   Francis Vermont 

fCoder,  Norman  Dailey LaBelle,  Mo. 

f Coleman,   Robert  M Milledgeville 

f Colvin,  James  Wilbur Ursa 

Cox,   Anna  Beth Galesburg 

Cox,  Margaret  Ellen Galesburg 

Cowan,   Isador    Elizabeth , Ketvanee 

Crabbe,  George  Lyman New  London,  la. 

tCraig,    George    Laurance Neponset 

f Crandall,  Alvah  Burnett Galesburg 

f Cunningham,  Allan Camp  Point 

f Curry,   Lloyd   Monta Camp   Point 

Curtis,  Jesse  Arlo , Prairie   City 

f Cutler,    Robert   Wayne Avon 

Dahlberg,    Doris   Louise Galesburg 

Daugherty,   Arthur   Cornelius Hamilton 

tDeLano,    Percy    Joseph Kewanee 

f Dimmitt,   Donald   Herbert Galesburg 

Dodds,    Dorritt Palmyra,   Mo. 

tDonnelly,    William    Fairy Golden 

Dopp,   Edith   Wilhelmina Galesburg 

Dredge,  Roy  Shannon Knoxville 

fEastabrooks,   Eugene   Robert Milledgeville 

fEastabrooks,   Harold  Alfred Milledgeville 

Eaton,  Helen Quincy 

fEhn,  Percy  Carl Galesburg 

f Ekstrom,    Fred    Maurice Galesburg 

Erickson,   Elizabeth   Louise Montgomery 

Ericson,   Louise    Marion , Galesburg 

fFarr,    Everett    Carl Industry 

Farrell,   Dale  Frances Galesburg 

Felt,   Eleanor  Mary Galesburg 

tf Field,  David  Zenor Galesburg 

t Foley,    Edward    Carl Tennessee 

t Fowler,  Thomas   Perry Industry 

fFrakes,   Hugh   Deane Viola 

Fry,    Sarah   Virginia Quincy 

f Frymire,    Lewis    Lee Cameron 

Fulrath,  William   Logan Savanna 

Fulton,    William    McKinney Kewanee 

Gale.  Jeanette  Reel Galesburg 
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Gamble,    Florence    Isabel Kevcanee 

f Garvey,   Harold   Thomas Elvastom 

Gehm,  Leona  Freda Ft.  Madison,  la. 

fGinnings,  Harold   Perm Macomb 

Gould,    Phyllis Sikeston,    Mo. 

f Greenup,    Perry   Alex Industry 

tGreer,   Arthur   Dwight Seaton 

Griggs,  Margaret  Amy Galesburg 

f Griswold,  Emerson  Ellsworth Camp  Point 

Gunnell,    Robert    Chappell Galesburg 

Hackman,    Azalia   Genevieve Peru 

Hannam,   Lillian    Verneille Oneida 

Hanscome,  Anna  Jeannette Kingman,  Kans. 

Hanson,  Maurine  Louise Galva 

Hardy,  Eugene  Donnelly Galesburg 

fHarris,   Lee   Clifford Vermont 

tTTarsch,   George   Christian Naircoo 

fHartman,   Glen  Edward Aledo 

Hawthorne,  Hyril  Elizabeth Kewanee 

Heller,    Marion    Delafield Weinnetka 

f Flenry,  Boyd  Brewer Seaton 

Henry,    Sarah    Marjorie Taylorville 

IHogsett,  Lloyd  Edward , Golden 

Hokamp,    Dorothy    Caroline Quincy 

f Holloway,    Wilbur    Townsend Gilson 

f Holmes,   Raymond   John Galesburg 

Hookstra,  Margaret  Feme Atkinson,  Nebr. 

Hosford,   Charles  Truman Hamilton 

House,  Kate   , Galesburg 

Houston,  Helen  Mills Ft.  Madison,  la. 

Hoyt,    Earl    Benjamin Augusta 

f  Huff,   Warren    Rebstock Gilson 

fHughes,   Benjamin  Albert Kellerville 

tHulson,   Harry  John Colchester 

Hurd,    Harriet Riverside,    Calif. 

Huston,    Emmett    Wendell.. Blandinsz'ille 

Ide,  Agnes  Dorothy Creston,  la. 

Irwin,   Maurine    Finkbine Streator 

Jackson,   John   C Joy 

f Jobst,   Herman  Charles , Ottawa 

Johnson,   Aldis   Bennett Galesburg 
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;  Johnson,   Gertrude  Elizabeth Ottawa 

:  tjohnson,   Harold   Nichols DeKalb 

i  Johnson,    Helena   Katherine Galesburg 

f Johnson,   Hershel  John Canton 

Johnston,    Harriet   Luella Warsaw 

Justi,  Paul  F Mulberry  Grove 

Kelley,    Lucille    Irene Elmwood 

:  Kelly,  Eileen  Lynette ChUlicothe 

.  tKing,  George  Horace Burlington,  la. 

|  Kirkey,    Ralph    Ruben Hanover 

\  f Krapp,    Alvin    Reuel Hull 

tLaing,    Eric   Armstrong DcerHeld 

;  Lamb,  James   Cyril Dallas  City 

I  Lander,   Helen   Gregg Knoxville 

'  Landon,  Helen   Arnold Rio 

j  f Larson,   Roy  Eugene , Galesburg 

;  f Lawrence,  Linneus   Atwood Yates  City 

j  fLawrence,  Robert Yates  City 

\  fLeighty,   Dale  Russell Vermont 

'•  Letherman,    Eureath    Marie Gardner 

|  f  Liebenstein,  Harold Pearl  City 

\  fLiebenstein,  Russell  Reiss Pearl  City 

:  fLindburg,    Horton   Lawrence Kezvanee 

!:  tLinker,   Lawrence  Marion Toulon 

\  tLoeser,    Joseph    Benedict , Galesburg 

\  fLove,   Richard   Raeburn Orion 

f Lucas,   Herbert   Henry Seaton 

Lyman,   Ritchey  F Abingdon 

*Lyon,    Arthur    Edgar , LaHarpe 

'  McCutcheon,  Naomi  Alexandria Galesburg 

McGovern,   Helen   Mary , Galesburg 

fMcKean,  Walter  Lowry Milledgeville 

fMcMillan,    Leslie    Dewey Stronghurst 

Magner,   Helen   Miriam Morris 

Martin,    Mary    Cecilia Galesburg 

tMartin,  William  Henry ChUlicothe 

,  tMeatheringham,  Russell  William Camp  Point 

tMensendike,  Clarence  Oland Camp  Point 

f Meredith,   Clyde  Howard Tampico 

tMerrill,  Charles  Robey Mulberry  Grove 

Mertz,  Alice  Elizabeth Burlington,  la. 
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fMesmer,  Richard  Carl Burlington,  la. 

Millsom,    Alfred    Leroy Macomb 

tMoberg,   Vern   Harold Aledo 

Moorhead,  Twyla  Marie Seymour,  la. 

tMunson,  James  Edward Little   York 

fMurchison,    Elmer    Eugene Kewanee 

tMurphy,   Clyde  Allen Canton 

IMyers,    Horner    Seaton Fowler 

f Nations,  Alonzo  Winter Camp   Point 

Negley,    Flora    Belle Stronghurst 

fNegly,  Don  Loren Canton 

f Nelson,   Alex   Robert Galesburg 

Nicholas,  Esther Morning  Sun,  la. 

fNutt,    Gerald    George Mendon 

Nystrom,    Pearl    Irene Woodhult 

f Olin,   Lester   Cleo Alexis 

Olson,   Ruth   Lucile Cambridge 

Osborn,   Elsie   May Bradford 

Ostrom,    Nannie    Gustava Lockport 

Pankey,   Thomas   Lorton Galesburg 

Paul,   Gladys  Knollenberg Quincy 

Pearce,   Ruth   Sara Bowen 

xPeck,  Thomas  Butler , LaGrange 

Peterson,    Harold   Fern Galesburg 

Peterson,    Keith    Ambrose Galesburg 

fPetrie,  Milton  Morrell London  Mills 

tQuayle,    Clarence    Sward Galva 

tQuon,   Donald    Woodhult 

Rambo,    Lorrence    Knoxville 

tReeve,    Glidden    Boyce Jacksonville 

tReinhardt,   Karl   John Nauvoo 

fRemick,   Fred   Dewey., Kewanee 

tRhind,  Alexander  William Hammond,  hid. 

Rich,   Beverly   Babcock Galesburg 

Ricketts,   Leslie    Paul Oquawka 

fRobinson,   Glenn   Edward Warsaw 

fRobinson,   William   Otis Quincy 

Robson,   William   Henry Galesburg 

Rodewald,   Mary   Elizabeth Ruslwille 

f Rogers,   Earl Yates   City 

f Ross,  Paul  Morris LaBellc,  Mo, 
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f Russell,    Robert   Henderson Gilson 

fSchmith,    Charles    Earl Galesburg 

fSchulmeistrat,    Paul   Christoph Elgin 

Seen,    Eva   Marie , Galesburg 

j Shaw,   Irving    Oneida 

f Shebiel,    Eldrid   Lee Beardstown 

Shephard,  Elsie  Ellen Wever,  J  a. 

fSherman,    Percy   Leroy Gilson 

Sherrick,  Anna  Pearl Bowen 

^Shoemaker,   Loring   Floyd Abingdon 

f Siegrist,    Paul    Werner Taylorville 

t Simpson,    Richard   Gary .Dallas   City 

fSinclair,    Clyde    Evan Galesburg 

Slattery,   Mary  Louise '...., Perry,  la. 

tSmith,    Dallas    Charles Viola 

xSmith,   John   Kelly Galesburg 

f Smith,   Julian   David Osco 

Smith,    Rose  Marie Galesburg 

Snouse,    Ruth    Christiana Galesburg 

tSnowden,   John  Rolen Vermont 

Spurgeon,  Merle  John Prairie  City 

tStaley,   Clair  Van  Meter Aledo 

f  Sterett,  Ora  Edgar Little  York 

Stoller,    Freda   Mary Freeport 

tStoller,    Harlan   Albert Freeport 

fStuckey,   George   Border Altona 

tSutherland,  Walter  Lowell Gilson 

Swan,   Beulah  Marie., Galesburg 

tSwanson,   Emmett  Lawrence Kewanee 

fSwanson,    Howard    Gamble Woodhull 

f Swanson,   Spence  William Galesburg 

JSwartz,   Cecil   Augustus Williamsiield 

tTalbott,   Edward   Coalwell,  Jr Chicago 

fTate,   Morris   George . . . .  Galesburg 

tTeuscher,  Louis  Frederick Burlington,  la. 

tThomas,   Walter   Wallace Tampico 

fThompson,    Royal    Warren Chicago 

Tolbert,    Lillian    Dorothy Galesburg 

Turner,   Ferol   Carol Ursa 

Urban,  Theodore,  Jr . . ., Quincy 

Urban,  Waldo   Oswald Dallas   City 
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fUtter,  Frank  Maurice Middletown,  la. 

Vandenberg,   Gertrude   Henrietta Morrison 

Van   Riper,   Margaret Kirkzuood 

fVarner,    Clyde    Frederic Bushnell 

Viar,   Orel   Seaton Fowler 

xWalker,    Elizabeth    \Joline 

f Webb,   Chester  Jesse Galesburg 

t Webb,   Paul  Thomas Galesburg 

Weed,    Fannie    Lucile Galesburg 

Weir,  Bessie  Lucile Gladstone 

Werts,  Bruce  Wallace Abingdon 

t Williams,  James  Henry La  Harpe 

t  Wilson,   Robert   Eugene Strong  hurst 

Wiley,    Ruth    Margaret Galesburg 

f Wingate,  Ray  Palmer Swan  Creek 

f Woods,  Rolland  Henderson Knoxville 

f Young,  Harold  John Joy 

Specials 

Anderson,    Ralph    Shelby Knoxville 

f Barrett,    James   Driscoll Knoxville 

Baum,   Lewis   John Quincy 

tBishop,  Daniel  Sanborn .  .Keokuk,  la. 

fBivens,   Claire   Edison Avon 

JBolton,  Kent  Hamilton Clayton 

t Bowers,    Everett   Raymond Aledo 

tBrown,  Edgar  O'Donnell .  . Galesburg 

Burton,   Arlie   Homer Huntsville 

f Cook,   Lawrence   Dodge Kewanee 

f Curtis,   Chauncey  Otto Quincy 

fDana,   Everett   Varnum Kewanee 

tEyerly,   Deane   Stanton Canton 

Gates,    Marian   Ethel Galesburg 

f Good,   Dana  Willis Kewanee 

tHastings,   William   Hezekiah , Ingraham 

fHellfrick,  Charles  Alfred Ottawa 

tHossler,   Clarence   Orville Canton 

fHurlbutt,  Raymond  Hamilton   (on  Honor  Roll) Galva 

f  Jacob,  Otis  Cleone Dallas  City 

t Johnson,  Vernon  Hamilton Galesburg 

tKellar,   William   Paql Knoxville 
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IKiddoo,    Clair   Richard , Joy 

ifKinney,  Percy  LeRoy Galesburg 

f  Krahm,   Everett  LaVelle Kewanee 

fLagerpusch,  Horace  Hanson Keokuk,  la. 

fLawler,   John    William , Frederick 

jLeander,  John  William Macomb 

Leautier,   Marie  Louise Digne,  France 

f Lindblom,   Roy   Charles Kewanee 

f  Locke,    Wilbur    Raymond Fairview 

fMcCornack,  Cecil  Finley. ., Galesburg 

t Morris,    Chester   Milton Galesburg 

fMoyer,   David   Gwistelle Frederick 

f  Norburg,    Sidney  Andrew Galesburg 

f O'Connor,  Fred  James Galesburg 

tPorter,   Glade   Monroe Macomb 

f Price,    Perry   Alan Vermont 

Ropion,  Yvonne  Georgette Poitiers,  France 

f Rose,   George  Otto , Galesburg 

f Stem,    Howard    Boyd Roseville 

Stiers,    Donald   Claude Cambridge 

f Swan,    Vernon    Richard Galesburg 

f Theobald,   Guy  Edward Jacksonville 

f Walholm,   Roy  Willard Galesburg 

Welsh,   Ray  Anthony Quincy 

fWhitenack,   Luther  Duane Abingdon 

tWillsie,  Harold  Turney Galesburg 

Conservatory  students  taking  College  Work 

Bradford,  Sarah   Catharyn Des  Moines,  J  a. 

Burnside,  Vesta  Lorrene Muscatine,  la. 

Dicus,    Louise    Streator 

Griswold,   Bess  Alice Plymouth 

Hertzler,  Adelaide  Lucile Burlington,  la. 

Hoyer,  Amy  Margaret Galesburg 

Morgan,  Juanita  Rascher North  Henderson 

Talbot,  Ruth  Margaret Plymouth 

Thoren,   Clara Rock   City 
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Honor  Roll 

Class   of   1911,    Non-Graduate 

Ralph  Mathews  Noble.     Died  from  aeroplane  fall,  June  8,   1918, 
in  France. 

Class  of  1913 

Charles  Leslie  Allensworth.   Died  from  accidental  gun  shot,  No- 
vember 7,  1918,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia. 
Herbert  Lass  Miller.    Missing  in  action. 

Class   of   1913,    Non-Graduate 

Charles  Percy  Holliday.    Died,  August  8,  1918,  in  France. 

Class  of   1915 

Gerald  William  Norman.     Died,  January  19,  1919,  at  Camp  Pike, 
Arkansas. 

Class   of   1915,    Non-Graduate 

William  Meade  Ferris,  Jr.    Died,  September  25,  1918,  in  France. 

Class   of   1918,    Non-Graduate 

Cranston  Doak.   Died,  September  30,  1918,  at  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Class  of   1919,   Non-Graduate 

Robert  Elwood  Sinclair.   Died,  September  30,  1918,  in  France. 

Class  of  1920,   Non-Graduates 

Beirne  LIenry  Coffman.    Went  down  with  Otranto.     Body  found 

October  25,  1918. 
William  Ray  Euard.     Died,  January  15,  1919,  in  France. 
Charles  Wallace  Haines.     Died,  April  28,  1917,  at  Great  Lakes, 

Illinois. 
Homer  Virgil  Sharp.    Died  from  aeroplane  accident,  July  17,  1918, 

at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jared  Heber  Smith.      Died,   December  25,   1918,   at   Great  Lakes, 

Illinois. 

Class   of   1922,    Non-Graduate 

Raymond  Hamilton  Hurlbutt.     Died,  October  25,  1918,  at  Camp 
Knox,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
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Students  in  the  Conservatory 


Graduate  Students 

Carolan,   Alice    Galesburg 

Dickerson,   Ruth   B Galesburg 

Gent,   Luella  Ruth Galesburg 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Elma  P Monmouth 

Pearson,  Alma  M' Biggsville 

Young,  Florence  Irene Knoxville 

Seniors 

Atkinson,  Bonnie  Clara Galesburg 

Deets,   Islea  Faye Galesburg 

Dicus,   Louise   Streator 

Goldsmith,  Anna  Louise Wataga 

Graham,   Helen   Boeshenz Denver 

Griswold,   Bess  Alice Plymouth 

Havens,  Bertha  Viola . ., Cortland 

Hoyer,   Amy   Margaret * Galesburg 

Leighton,  Virginia  Pepperrell Kenton,  Ohio 

Merritt,   Edna    , Aledo 

Patterson,   Melba  Holt Galesburg 

Yearley,  Frances  Le  Doyt Galesburg 

Juniors 

Bowman,  Verna  E Bishop  Hill 

Case,  Dorothy  E Abingdon 

Deatherage,   Avis   E Rio 

Hurlbutt,  Lois    Galesburg 

McCaughan,  Mary  Catherine , El  Dorado,  Kan. 

Nelson,  Myrtle    Oneida 

Olson,  Bernice   Kewanee 

Palmer,   Maude Galesburg 

Roberts,   Olladene    Lewistown 

Sophomores 

Goddard,  Rose  Irene Jamesport,  Mo. 

Jenkins,   Kathryn  Lucijp Washington 
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Rodgers,  Helen  Marie Ottumwa,  la. 

Smith,  Kirke  Montague , Winona,  Miss. 

Thoren,   Clara Rock   City 

Freshmen 

Al,len,  Margherita  Hale Galesburg 

Burnside,  Vesta  L Muscatine,  la. 

Bradford,  Sarah  Catharyn , Des  Moines,  la. 

Dehm,    Elsie    Irene Havana 

Dexter,    Elizabeth    R Galva 

Hertzler,   Adelaide   Lucile Burlington,   la. 

Howell,   Vivian   A , Galesburg 

Landau,  Nettie  Adelyn Galesburg 

Letherman,  Eureath  Marie Gardner 

Morgan,  Juanita  Rascher Davenport,  la. 

Talbot,    Ruth    Margaret Plymouth 

Thompson,    Essie    D Rushville 

Weaver,    Ruth    Irene Ellisville 

Specials 

Adcock,   Louise    Galesburg 

Ahlenius,   Marion    Galesburg 

Anderson,   Louise   Elizabeth t. Galesburg 

Anderson,  Muriel  Caroline Galesburg 

Anderson,  Margaret Galesburg 

Anderson,  Margaret  B Galesburg 

Anderson,   Rachel   Hortense Galesburg 

Aplin,   Clare  Genevieve Galesburg 

Atkinson,   Mildred  Jane Galesburg 

Ayres,   Blanche    , Galesburg 

Babbitt,  Mrs.  L.  H Galesburg 

Baily,  Hammond    Lewistown 

Barker,   Lucille   Miner , Sparta 

Barnes,   Lois   May Galesburg 

Bates,   Florence  L Mendota 

Bellwood,  Irene   . ., Abingdon 

Benson,    Dorothy   Leona Galesburg 

Bever,  Mildred  L Galesburg 

Boesch,  Marjorie  May Burlington,  la. 

Boland,  Verna  D . ., Galesburg 

Briggs,   Faith    Beatrice Galesburg 

Briggs,  Paul  Harvy Galesburg 
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Brown,    Clarice    , Galesburg 

Bryant,   Frances    Galesburg 

Bursk,    Edith    Mildred ; . . .  Galesburg 

Butterweck,   Florence    .* Galesburg 

Butterweck,    Virginia    Galesburg 

Byers,    Dorothy    Galesburg 

Calkins,  Mamie   Alpha 

Calkins,    Frances   W.  .. Alpha 

Campbell,    Marion    Kent Galesburg 

Campbell,   Gertrude   Louise Monmouth 

Carmichael,  Mrs.  R.  L Spring-field 

Carlson,   Elim  W Galesburg 

Carlson,  Lucille  Naomi Galesburg 

Case,   Herbert  E. Abingdon 

Charles,   Gertrude    Knoxville 

Charles,    Georgia Knoxville 

Clears,    Mary   V Kewanee 

Clemens,  Elizabeth    Knoxville 

Clucas,  Julia  M' Galesburg 

Coleman,   Esther  , Victoria 

Conger,    Amy Galesburg 

Conner,  Dorothy  May . . .  .Galesburg 

Corbin,  Frances  Maxine Galesburg 

Cox,  Anna   Beth Galesburg 

Cox,    Margaret    E. Galesburg 

Cox,   Olive    Galesburg 

Cox,   Mary    Galesburg 

Dahlberg,   Herman   E Cambridge 

Davenport,   Alice  Victoria. . ., Wheaton 

Davis,   Mabel   G Galesburg 

Dexter,   Dorothy  Johnson Galesburg 

Dexter,    Seymour   Johnson Galesburg 

Dicus,  Mrs.  George  A , Streator 

Downard,  Thelma  June Galesburg 

Duke,  Edith  Catherine Kirkwood 

Dunblazier,  Mary  Sybil Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Dunn,  Florence   , , Galesburg 

Durston,  Georgia Alexis 

Edmonson,    Geraldine    Galesburg 

Elliott,    Sarah   Reese Galesburg 

Endres,  Dorothy  Pettitt. .,..,,.,,, ...,,,,.  .Kewaneg 
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Engberg,   Herman  Titus Galesburg 

Ericson,   Louise  Marion Galesburg 

Ernst,    Hortense    Galesburg 

Evans,   Esther   El  Paso 

Farmer,   Hazel   Dell Galesburg 

Felgar,   L.   Elizabeth Burnside 

Field,  Alice  La  Vonne Galesburg 

Foley,   Mary  Gabriel Galesburg 

Foley,    Anita   Marie '. Galesburg 

Foley,    Joana   Patricia. . ., Galesburg 

Franing,  Eleanor  Galesburg 

Gale,   Frances    Candee Galesburg 

Gehm,  Leona  Freda Ft.  Madison,  la. 

Gentry,    Philip   Orrin Galesburg 

Gillette,  Mrs.  L,  May Galesburg 

Gould,   Phyllis Sikestown,  Mo. 

Grandi,  Mrs.  Kathleen Topeka,  Kans. 

Grant,    Olga    , Wataga 

Grigsby,  Mrs.  K.  C Galesburg 

Hackman,  Azalia  Genevieve , Peru 

Hall,  Harold  D Rio 

Hanna,   Ruth    Galesburg 

Hannam,   Lillian   V Oneida 

Hansen,  Mrs.  Lucy  M , Galesburg 

Harriman,   Gilbert   S Rio 

Haws,  Virginia Galesburg 

Hawkinson,   Florence    Galesburg 

Haynes,   Alice   M Belong 

*Hazlett,  Janet  P Died,  1919 

Hedberg,    Agnes    P Victoria 

Hogan,  Mrs.  Anna Neiv  Windsor 

Howell,   Clarese   Marie Galesburg 

Howell,   Floyd    , Galesburg 

Hunt,    Carl    Galesburg 

Hunsaker,   Frances   Cook Galesburg 

Hurley,   Helen   Genevieve Galesburg 

Inness,  Mabel    Galesburg 

Ingersoll,  Jane   Galesburg 

Irey,    Lillian    Galesburg 

Jessup,   Ildra   Galesburg 

Johnson,    Virginia    Louise Galesburg 
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Johnson,   Paul  Frederick , Galesburg 

Johnson,   Frederick  Richard Galesburg 

Johnson,    Barbara   Anna Galesburg 

Johnson,   Ralph   Bruington Oneida 

Johnston,    Harriet   Luella Warsaw 

Kane,  Mable    Galesburg 

Kennedy,  Lyle   Galesburg 

Kinney,    Marjorie   Lucy Galesburg 

Lanphere,    Bernice    Margaret Galesburg 

Larson,    Florence    Pauline , Galesburg 

Larsen,  Mrs.  Efflyn  Godfrey Galesburg 

Lass,  Edith    Galesburg 

Laughead,    Kathryn    Beatrice Alexis 

Laughlin,   Raymond    Macomb 

Leautier,  Marie  Louise Digne,  France 

Lewis,    Dorothy    Lorraine Galesburg 

Liliemark,  Rev.  Andrew , Galesburg 

McConaughy,  Mrs.  James  L Galesburg 

McGowan,   Donald    Galesburg 

McGrath,   Gladys   Claire , Savanna 

McLaughlin,    Inez    Adelaide Galesburg 

Macken,    Dorothy   Lucile Galesburg 

Magner,   Helen   Miriam , Morris 

Mathews,  Geneva   Yates  City 

Memler,    Mary   Bernice Brim-field 

Mertz,   Alice   Elizabeth Burlington,  la. 

Metcalf,    Anita   Lew Greenfield 

Mitchell,    A.    Ellen Galesburg 

Morehead,   Anna  Margaret Galesburg 

Motter,    Melba    Knoxville 

Mulliner,  Starr  Galesburg 

Nelson,    Ruth    E Galesburg 

Nelson,   Ruth  Helen Galesburg 

Newman,    James    Harold Woodhull 

Newstrum,    Lillian    Galesburg 

Noble,   Katherine  Louise ,. .  Galesburg 

Norton,   John   G , Macomb 

Notson,  Bertha  E Table  Grove 

Oberg,    Elizabeth    Galesburg 

O'Connor,    Ruth    Louise Galesburg 

O'Connor,    Margaret   Helen , Galesburg 
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Olson,   Virginia    Galesburg 

Pad  en,   Mildred   May., Galesburg 

Pearsall,    Richard    Dana Elgin 

Peterson,   Keith   A Galesburg 

Peterson,  Lois  Katherine Galesburg 

Phillips,    Carol    Galesburg 

Plummer,   Naeoma  Emily Bradford 

Richey,  Josephine    Galesburg 

Roberts,  Hazel  A New   Windsor 

Robertson,   Harold  M Galesburg 

Robson,    Mary   Elizabeth , Wataga 

Roesch,   Gordon    Galesburg 

Ropion,   Yvonne ,. .  .  .Poitiers,  France 

Rowsey,  Marion  Mabelle Galesburg 

Rowsey,    Grace   May Galesburg 

Samuel-son,    Mabel    Orion 

Sandburg,    Eunice   Theodora Galesburg 

Scott,  Mrs.   Blanche Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Shaw,   Irving    Oneida 

Sheldon,   Loraine    Galesburg 

Sherman,    Gertrude    Marion Knoxville 

Shoemaker,    Mar j  orie    Galesburg 

Simpson,   Harriette    Galesburg 

Simpson,   Mary    . . ., Galesburg 

Sinclair,    Margaret    Elizabeth Galesburg 

Sinclair,    Barbara    Ellen Galesburg 

Sinclair,   Margaret   Frances Galesburg 

Skinner,  Ruby  L Galesburg 

Smiddy,   Leo    Lomax 

Smith,   Dorothy  Helen , Galesburg 

Smith,   John   Kelly Galesburg 

Smith,    Murray    Galesburg 

Sneath,    Kathryn    Sylvia Monmouth 

Sneath,    Barbara   Josephine Monmouth 

Sneath,  Anthony  George Monmouth 

Squire^    Oletha    Galesburg 

Staab,    John    Edward Chillicothe 

Sterenberg,    Elizabeth    Galesburg 

Stillions,   Muriel    , Galesburg 

Stromberg,   Robert   A Galesburg 

Swank,    Mildred    Martha Galesburg 
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Swedenberg,    Phoebe    Galesburg 

Tate,    V.    Geraldine Galesburg 

Tate,  Mildred  Kathryne Galesburg 

Teare,   Martha   Drennan , Monmouth 

Thomas,    Genevieve    Galesburg 

Thorejius,    Svea    i Galesburg 

Tibbitts,    Winifred    Kewanee 

Trainor,   Sidney  I , Galesburg 

Walker,   Jack   Eugene Galesburg 

Walters,   Russell  Everett Galesburg 

Wasson,    Katherine    Galesburg 

Watson,   Pearl    Galesburg 

Weinberg,   Fayette    Galesburg 

Welton,    Frances    Katherine ,. .  Galesburg 

Welton,   Margaret  Annette Galesburg 

Wenzelmann,   Ruth   Naomi Galesburg 

Wetmore,   Ruth    Rio 

Wilcox,  Pearl  Mildred Galesburg 

Wilson,   Vern    B Galesburg 

Winterburn,    Frances    Loui>se Galesburg 

Woods,    Mary   Josephine , Knoxville 

Woods,    Gertrude    Evelyn Monmouth 

Woolis,   Mary  E Galesburg 

Wylie,   Miriam    , Utica 

Wyne,   Eleanor   Elizabeth Vermont 

Young,   Mildred  E Knoxville 

Youngdahl,    Ruth    Knoxville 

Zendt,   Miriam   K , Galesburg 
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Summary  of  Attendance 

For  the   Year   1918-19 

Knox  College 

Men 

Graduates    1 

Seniors 18 

Juniors    24 

Sophomores    46 

Freshmen    182 

Specials    45 

Work 


Women 

Total 

1 

39 

57 

39 

63 

55 

101 

84 

266 

3 

48 

9 

9 

316 


229 


545 


Knox  Conservatory  of  Music 

Men  Women  Total 

Graduates    6  6 

Seniors    12  12 

Juniors    9  9 

Sophomores    5  5 

Freshmen    13  13 

Specials    34  180  214 

34  225  259 

Summary 

Men  Women  Total 

College    317  229  545 

Conservatory    34  225  259 

351  454  804 

Names   counted   twice 5  38  43 


346 


416 


761 


Index 
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Administration,  in  College 46-4S 

Administrative  Officers    5 

Admission    Requirements 

College     10-12 

Conservatory    79 

For    Advanced    Standing 11 

Alumni  Association 75 

Athletic    Eligibility    Rules 74 

Attendance  Requirements 47 

Buildings     59-6  3 

Calendar    3 

Chapel   Services    4  7 

Christian  Associations    69 

Class   Officers 5,   46 

Classification  of  Students 46 

Conservatory    76-89 

Courses  of  Instruction 

College     15-44 

Conservatory    79-83 

Combined    College    and    Con- 
servatory   37-38,    82-83 

Debates    50,  70 

Degrees 

Bachelor  of  Arts 14 

Bachelor    of    Music 80,81 

Bachelor   of   Science 14 

Conferred    in    1918 90 

Requirements   for;    see   Grad- 
uation 

Dormitory     65 

Dramatics     72 

Employment     67 

Entrance  Requirements;  see  Ad- 
mission 

Equipment    59-6S 

Examinations,    College 48 

Expenses 

College     66-68 

Conservatory    85-89 

Faculty 

College     6-9,  64 

Conservatory    76-78 

Fraternities    72 


Graduation  Requirements 

College     13-14 

Conservatory    80-84 

Graduate  Students 11 

Harvard  Professorship  Ex- 
change           45 

Historical  Statement 

College     57-58 

Conservatory    79 

Honor    Roll     110 

Honorary  Societies 55,  71,  72,  94 

Honors    55-56,    92-94 

Literary    Societies    70 

Location    58,  85 

Moral  Environment 63 

Musical   Organizations 71,  84 

Oratorical    Association 71 

Physical     Education 73-75 

Prizes     50,  91 

Publications     12,  72 

R.   O.   T.   C 73-74 

Rebate  of  Fees 68 

Registration    3,    46-67 

Requirements;  see: 
Admission 
Attendance 
Graduation 

Rooms    63,   65,   66,  89 

S.  A.  T.  C 73 

Scholarships 

College     51-54,  65 

Conservatory    84 

Special    Students    11 

Student   Council    72 

Students 

Activities 69-72 

College  List    95-109 

Conservatory   List    111-117 

Summary     118 

Trustees,   List   and   Committees         4 

Tuition;  see  Expenses 

Whiting  Hall    63,    65,   66,89 
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